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INTRODUCTION 



What is called in this book the " New Harmony Move- 
ment *^ forms a noteworthy practical lesson in sociology — 
in that part of sociology which treats of the ishs of that 
important science. 

In the institutions of ciyilization we count four car- 
dinal types — ^the famil y , civil societ y with its division of 
^ Jabor. t he state, the^urch. The two extremes — the fam- 
ily and the^hrrrch-— ^iTrts, on the one hand, the first de-" 
jiartun* from the individual with his narrow experience, 
and on the other the arrival at the highest reenforcement 
bv thf* rare or the social whole. The family, although 
m^arest to the unassisted individual, does not for that very 
TcoMm permit much development of individuality. Its 
principle is ol)edienoe to elders, and especially to parents 
and naturally constituted guides. A high dcgrtM? of self- 
arti\ity and independence is not found possible in this 
in-titution, b(»cause blind olnHlience is irrational. 

A-* compared with the family, civil society with its 
division of lalior gives greater opportunity for the devel- 
'';'tn<*nt of individuality. The individual through his vo- 
cation r-ontributes something to supply the wants of his 
•-'.nimunity. He makes some article or performs some 
f. met ion that is u«»ful to tiie social whole, and thereby 
'ly- his community under obligation to him and gets rec- 
'vTiition for his siTvice. lie has provcnl himself essential 
!'♦ Th»- so<*iftv in which he lives, and societv hastens to set 
trnf^n- him, for the supply of his own particular ntn^ls, 
'Le aggregate production of all the units of society. It 
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does this through and by means of the market wherein 
his own product is measured with the products of others, 
and he gets a quid pro quo. 

In civil society, therefore, the individual manifests 
his diflferences and idiosyncrasies, and gets them recog- 
nized and approved by the whole community. And, on 
the other hand, he gets his needs and wants, his defects 
and peculiarities, supplemented and provided for by his 
fellow men. Their capacities and idiosyncrasies make up 
for his deficiencies, just as he makes up for their deficien- 
cies to the extent of his own real power. Hence society 
seems to be, in one respect, a larger individual, an insti- 
tutional person; more perfect than the particular indi- 
vidual because it contains all the strengths united into 
one great social strength, the defects and weaknesses elimi- 
nated by mutual compensation. 

The state is the individuality of this greater human 
self which comes to exist through the division of labor 
and the process of compensation. It subordinates the in- 
dividual to the social will. And it does this not only in 
respect to the property and belongings of the individual, 
but in reference to his liberty and his very life itself. It 
uses the individual and his property to protect the life and 
property of the whole, but by this negative process it 
secures the positive result of the protection of life and 
liberty to aU its citizens. The individual is reenforced 
by the strength of his whole nation, and thus achieves an 
individuality altogether transcendent as compared to that 
which he realized in the family, or even in his industrial 
vocation. We are ascending a ladder toward emancipa- 
tion from natural limits, and toward achievement of a 
colossal individuality — ^family, industrial vocation, citizen- 
ship in a nation. 

There is one step of higher emancipation. The three 
institutions just considered are worldly. The church is 
the other-worldly institution which has for its object 

vi 
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emancipation from the thraldom of space and time by 
rerealing io man his origin and his final purpose in the 
divine order of the universe. Man as a moral being be- 
IcMigB to an other-worldly realm. In the church he cele- 
brates his discoveries of the divine order^ and founds upon 
them a higher emancipation from the shortcomings and 
imperfections, the restraints and limitations^ of mere 
nature. 

These are the four rounds in the ladder of civilization. 
The mere individual outside of these four institutions of 
civiliation exists in a state of rudimental freedom. A 
iiUte of Robinson Crusoe isolation is the lowest order of 
ntkiDMi life. Crusoe finds himself dependent on the prod- 
i>cti of nature for his food, clothing, and shelter, but is 
▼Hhoat organized means for the subjugation of nature. 
Hence he lives from hand to mouth and subject to all 
the vici&gitudi*8 that visit his habitat in and out of season. 
He eiij^u also in a state of war, not only against natural 
forces but of one savage man against other savage men. 
I^rogrftw out of these evil conditions will demand social 
organization through the four institutions which we have 
heen considering. These will emancipate his individual- 
ity and bring him beyond the stage of animal likes and 
dijilikcs to the stage in which is revealed to him deeper 
and divjK'st ideas of reason and higher and highest attain- 
ments (if freedom and achievement. 

By thi»se institutions he will get command not only of 

[•read for his body, hut of high positions of influence and 

liftWvT among his fellow men ; above this, he will attain 

ia*ightj* into the s<Mence of nature and into the structure 

f-{ the moral order of society; the gradual unfoldment of 

Luman nature in the history of civilizations; insights into 

::k* art and literature of the most gifted peoples. Reading 

a.'J things in the light of the highest prineiple, he will 

m-T'ive what is better than bread, or than dominion over 

haiurv and man, or than insights into special realms of 

• • 
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truth. Emerson, in his poem The Days, celebrates the 
gifts which the days bring to man: 

[[ To each they offer gifts after his wiU, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all.'' 

Emerson has indicated in his poem progressive steps 
of emancipation of individuality. Bread gives freedom 
from the wants of the body; kingdoms the sway over our 
environment of nature and human society — ^wealth and 
high station; stars the several insights and skills which 
give us a deeper self-knowledge and the artistic power 
needed for the poet and the sage; and ^^ the sky that holds 
them all '' is the religious view or philosophic view of the 
divine which is presupposed by all these gifts. 

It happens that partial insights into the good and the 
evil of institutions create sects of reformers who seek to 
eradicate one institution by another. They would substi- 
tute civil society for the family and for the state. Com- 
munism or socialism undertakes to do this, and the fail- 
ure of this view of the world is illustrated in a great 
variety of phases in the history of New Harmony, both 
in the experiment of the Eappites and in the longer and 
fuller experiment of Robert Owen and his successors. 

The Rappites, as pointed out by the author of this 
history, were religious communists. Rapp himself was 
prophet, priest, and king. As is usual in this kind j)f 
commimism, one prophet excludes all other prophets. ^He 
prevents his disciples from growing into prophets, or, in- 
deed, from undertaking any original thinking or planning 
Originalitv, if encouraged, would soon destroy the com- 
mimity. ^^orris Birkbeck is quoted as saying : " Strangers 
visit their establishment and retire from it full of ad- 
miration; but a slavish acquiescence, under a disgusting 
superstition, is so remarkable an ingredient in their char- 
acter that it checks all desire of imitation.'yr 

A7ith Rapp's community, the ideal disciple was an 

• • • 
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tes :j obedient slaveZ/Govemed by a man who understood busi- 
! ness, like Frederick Bapp^ labor could be well organized 
I and the earnings could be accumulated in the strong chest 

^, j of the prophet and king. But in this case, the institution 
which we have called civil society does not get established 
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' ^-^ in such a way as to develop individual freedom. The 
^f fioman idea of property emancipates the individual from 
-r (trj the patriarchal ties of the family and develops individual 
' i^f uiitiative,yDut New Harmony suppressed the individual 
^'i^rj initiative and secured obedience to the priest and king/ 
^'^^ Thus the church admitted civil society only in its 
^*^\ serfdom, and not in its freedom. But the church, in this 
^i f^riment, abolishes not only civil society in its aspect of 
^dividual initiative, substituting the family principle of 
patriarchal rule, but in turn it abolishes the family out- 
"§ht by introducing the principle of celibacy. Ancl by 
^'^ it saws oflf the limb on which the whole community 
^^pends. Moreover, such a community is incompatible 
^tix the state except in its most rudimentary form of 
^^ tribe. No neighboring town or county could trust 
the New Harmony citizens in a political election because 
they were puppets moved by a king inspired by other- 
^^I'ldly interests and firmly keeping aloof from the in- 
t^^^'ests of the county and the State of Indiana and the 
^^tdon. There was in store for this community, when 
"^^ Indiana Territory should become populous, an exter- 
"^itiating persecution at the hands of a mob like that 
^Ixich drove Mormonism out of Nauvoo in later years. 
^*^ return to Pennsylvania anticipated the catastrophe, 
^^ligious communism attacks family, civil society, and 
st^te in the developed form which these institutions take 
^^ in modem civilization. 

/The second form of community, that of Mr. Owen, 

^hich. came to be established at New Harmony, was in 

w>nie respects the onposite of the religious community that 

^^ preceded iiJ/li established itself in the name of a 

ix 
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civil society more or less opposed to the family, more or 
less opposed to the state, and, above all, opposed to the 
church. The-std^t regulations penetrating to the private 
life of the Owenite^ctanillmist remind us of the Bappite 
community/of the prophet and priest, and Ao also does 
the control of labor by a one-man powe^ and the cover- 
ing of all production into the common storehouses, and 
in this it contradicted the ideal of the civil community, 
Smothered individual initiative and arrested the train- 
ing of the population into civil f reedomf Owen might 
desire to have original initiative develop in the individuals' 
of his commimity. And his establishment of common- 
school education shows that he was almost entirely un- 
conscious of the meaning of the division of labor as a 
function of the institution of civil society. He seemed 
to think that not only could the laborer forswear self- 
activity in planning as well as executing, but even could 
be aroused by school education without the danger of feel- 
ing the absolute need for the exercise of original initiative 
in his trade and vocation. 

Involved in this contradiction, his communistic experi- 
ment could not flourish, and did not flourish. The relig- 
ious community, after the death of its prophet, gradually 
changed into a civil commimity. 

The lesson forced on us by these two experiments is 
the necessity for each of the four institutions, and the 
limitation of each through the other. If, in the name 
of one of these institutions, an attempt is made to suppress 
another institution, the attempt destroys the whole ex- 
periment. For each institution, in order to be complete, 
demands the creation of the other institutions in their 
full development. If the dominant institution endeavors 
to create for itself the other institutions, it dwarfs them 
or mutilates them. 

^The lack of a religious faith in the Owen experiment 
made impossible on the part of the other citizens of Indi- 

X 
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ana the cooperation necessary for an influential citizen- 
ship in the State^ The outside citizens could never fore- 
cast what practiCial cooperation in their policy might be 
secured from the Owen community. Hence they sus- 
pected even the best measures proposed by Robert Dale 
Owen in the constitutional convention and in the legis- 
lature. They were afraid that his well-known opinions 
regarding the church concealed some latent mischief which 
would come out as an injury to the commonwealth sooner 
or later if adopted, and hence arose some of the opposi- 
tion against the legislation which he proposed in behalf 
of so good a cause as that of public free schools. 

Public free schools have a tendency to develop the 
power of the boys and girls in the line of original initia- 
tive. The school enables them to see not only things as 
they are, but to compare them with the scientiJSc and his- 
torical ideals of what they ought to be. They can see 
possibilities of the manufacture of useful machinery in 
beds of ore and forests of timber ; they can see the possi- 
bility of mills for textile manufacture or for manufactures 
of hardware in the waterfalls of their rivers. Armed with 
science, the mind is able to make mechanic inventions. 
All classes of citizens gain in directive power by means 
of the studies of the school. But the citizens of Indiana 
looked upon the experiment of communism at New Har- 
mony as in the direction of suppressing individual initia- 
tive and the substitution of a one-man power for inde- 
pendent ownership of real estate and personal property, 
and for independent freedom of choice. 

If Eobert Dale Owen had described the true effects 
of school education in the line of freedom of property 
and independent initiative, he would have recommended 
his scheme for free public schools more effectively than 
he was able to do as the representative of a commimistic 
experiment, for his communism preached a silent lesson 
in contradiction to his plea for free schools. And his 
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opposition to the churches established in the several towns 
and villages of Indiana aroused that deepest and most 
bitter of all opposition, the opposition founded on diver- 
gence of theological views, divergence as to the funda- 
mental view which one takes of the meaning of the world 
of nature and of human destiny. This hostility of the 
people of Indiana to measures which were really greatly 
for the benefit of the whole State is a very interesting 
feature in this history, and it is very clearly pointed out 
by the author in this book. 

The work of Maclure in the school at New Harmony, 
and afterward as publicist, deserves study on its own ac- 
count. He brought industrial instruction into his school, 
and laid so much stress on the mechanical features of edu- 
cation that he in a great measure neutralized the effect of 
the school on the characters of his pupils, for he more or 
less turned off the minds of his pupils from those studies 
which give original initiative, and turned them in the di- 
rection of matters of skill and routine practise. In these 
days of attempts in the direction of manual training and 
other industrial education, the experiment of Maclure and 
its results on the people of New Harmony deserve the 
most careful consideration. How much directive power 
came from his instruction in the way of industrial prepa- 
ration? How much directive power in the way of enabling 
his pupils to understand and cooperate with their fellow 
men in other parts of Indiana and the United States in 
later life? 

I am greatly impressed with the value of this work 
as a study for teachers everjrwhere, and would commend 
its careful study especially to the great storm-centers of 
social agitation, such as the cities of Chicago, Boston, and 
San Francisco, for example. 

W. T. Harris. 
Washington, D. C, April fO, 1906, 
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THE INEW HARMONY MOVEMENT 



CHAPTER I 
N^BTV habmony's place in history 

On tlie Indiana side of the Wabash River, fifty-one 
miles above its mouth, the village of New Harmony lies 
within tYie slielter of a long range of encircling hills. In 
summer New Hannon/s dooryards are shaded by a veri- 
table forest of maple and gate trees, above which, here and 
there, rise tlie gables and dormer-windowed roofs of quaint 
buildings suggestive of another country and another cen- 
tury. Tlie vandal hand of business enterprise has not been 
heavily laid upon this place, and thus it happens that the 
New Harmony of to-day bears everywhere the impress of its 
earlier and greater years. Houses reared by German com- 
munists in the second decade of the century, and in the 
twenties occupied by members of the Owenite communi- 
ties, still stand in New Harmon/s quiet streets. A large 
and handsomely housed public library, rich in the heritage 
of collections of books brought to the place by the scholars 
and savants of community days — ^more than this, the char- 
acter of the present population, which includes a large 
number of the descendants of the Owenite communists — 
suggests a time when New Harmony was the promised 
land of Owenism — a social experiment-station toward 
which the eyes of the whole world were turned, and not in 
Tain, if we take into account the several great movements 
2 1 
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which in later years have made the New Harmony failure 
appear a wonderful success. 

Parke Gk)dwin, in his Popular View of Fourierisniy 
divides social reformers into three classes of ^'architectB 
of society/' as he calls them : first, the pure theorists, who 
have contented themselves with picturing an ideal state 
of society, without suggesting a practical effort at its 
attainment, as Plato in the Republic, More in Utopia, 
Harrington in Oceana, and Campanella in City of the 
Sun; second, the practical architects, as the Bappites, Mo- 
ravians, and Shakers, who, on religious rather than on 
economic grounds, have established societies in imitation 
of the supposed communism of the early Christians; third, 
the theoretico-practical architects, who have combined the 
enunciation of social theories with actual experiments, aa 
Owen, Cabet, Fourier, and St. Simon. 

By strange coincidence. New Harmony became the scene 
of the most notable experiments yet attempted by the 
*' social architects " of two of these three classes. Among 
religious communists, the Bappites, founders of Harmony, 
have been most successful, and their residence in Indiana 
marked the high tide of their growth in wealth and nimi- 
bers. There has not been another trial of philosophical 
communistic association so auspiciously undertaken, or so 
thoroughly carried to a conclusion, as that which Bobert 
Owen inaugurated at New Harmony more than three- 
quarters of a century ago. Brook Farm has occupied a 
larger place in literature, but as a serious effort at solving 
the social problems of its time, it did not approach New 
Harmony in importance. To New Harmony, Brook Farm 
was as a playground to a workshop. Brook Farm afforded 
temporary amusement to a congenial coterie of literary 
celebrities who cherished romantic ideals in common, but 
it bequeathed little to the world except their individual 
contributions to the literature of that period. The New 
Harmony experiment was conducted in a less romantic 
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ttmofiphere^ but it was more earnest, thorough, and satis- 
fying, and to the modem student of sociology it is more 
ognificant as a social venture. As Owenism was the fore- 
ninner of Fourierism, so New Harmony was the forerunner 
of Brook Farm. As Brook Farm was the center of a 
group of Fourieristic phalansteres, or colonies, so New 
Htnnony was the inspiration of a large number of Owenite 
experiments, scattered over so wide a range of territory 
thit they assumed the proportions of a national move- 
n»ent Robert Owen declared, Emerson says — and Owen 
i« not the only witness to the fairness of his contention — 
thit Fourier learned all he knew of communism from a 
•tudy of Owenism. If this be true. Brook Farm was only 
t fv-off reflection of the great experiment at New Har- 
mony. 

X«;table as New Harmony was in its own time as the 

^'^n*; of an ambitious cfTort at social regeneration, the 

pt'^lHKtive of years is necessary to an ade(|uate portrayal 

'•'^ it? importance in American history. ^The death-bed of 

Bobert Owen's ** social system '' became the birthplace 

•f M-veral distinct movements which have assumed great 

prr.pf.rtions .*iince the story of the New Harmony com- 

DiuniMiis U*rame a half-forfrotten chapter in the history of 

*'<ul eiperiments. There the doctrine of universal ele- 

ypttr}- educati on at puliJiu--eipiaise, without regard to 

►^x or he<t, as iPdutyc)! the State, was first proclaimed j 

*n !hf Mi<I<ile West, and through the labors of Kob- ^ 

"rt I)ale Owen, more than any other one man, this 

'*'nr*'pti*»n of th«i State's duty has found expression , 

i'^i a n.mmon-school system tliat is the plory of the 

fo'f'uhhc. Through William Maelure, Hol^Tt Owen, and 

^o^\>h Neef, iVstalozzi's pupil and the author of the 

fr*i American works on the science of teaching, the 

{'ritahaTTlnn jijntrm of education, now everywhere pre- 

•i"minant, was"T!T8T successfully transplanted to this 

errantry. William Maclure's manual-training school at; 
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New Harmony was the first of its kind in the United 
States^ and through that institution and its popular piib> 
lications^ the idea of technical training was first w^elj 
disseminated in this country. ^*he infant schoolB estab* 
lished at New Harmony by Robert Owen, *' the father of 
infant education/' and conducted throughout the lifetiine 
of the communistic experiments, were the first of their kind 
in America^ ^ was in the schools at New Harmony thit 
the theory of equal educational privileges for the sexes wai 
first put into practis^and through Robert Dale Owen, as 
author, agitator, and legislator, the New Harmony idea of 
*'free, equal, and universal schools*' exerted a determina- 
tive influence upon American institutional development 
Through William Maclure, " the father of American geol- 
ogy," Thomas Say, "the father of American zoology," 
Constantine Rafinesque, the pioneer ichthyologist of flic 
West, Charles Albert Lesueur, (he first classifier of the 
fishes of the Great Lakes, Gerard Troost, one of ^^earUest 
American mineralogists, and the younger Owenq^N'ew Har- 
mony became the greatest scientific center in America, and 
the first important scientific outpost in the Wesy there 
came such distinguished students as Sir Charles Lyell, 
Leo Lesquereux, Audubon, Prince Alexander Philip Maxi- 
milian and hii company of scientists, F. B. Meek, and Dr. 
Elderhorst. ^ew Harmony became the headquarters of 
the United States Geological Survey/with one of ^ts own 
students, David Dale Owen, in charge; it was the site of a 
museum containing the remarkable collections of Say and 
Maclure, and of a scientific library unexcelled on the con- 
tinent. One member of the New Harmony coterie of 
savants, William Maclure, was one of the founders ofthe 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, another^jRob- 
ert Dale Owen, became the legislative father of the Smith- 
sonian InstitutioDiT It was in certain of the New Harmonj 
communities tha^romen were first given ^voice and vot€ 
in local legislative assemblages^nd therar the doctrine ol 
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equal political rights for all, without regard to sex or color, 
was first proclaimed by Frances Wright/ Through this 
briiliant woman, too. New Harmony became one of the 
earliest centers of the abolition movement, and spoke for- 
cibly through Bobert Dale Owen to President Lincoln when 
emancipation hung in the balance. Through Bobert Dale 
Owen, New Harmony impressed upon American law the 
modem conception of the legal rights of women, and in 
New Harmony was founded, by Frances Wright, what is 
known as the first woman^s literary club in the United 
States. The New Harmony Thespian Society (1828-'75) 
■ras one of the earliest among American dramatic clubs. 
New Harmony in 1826 afforded the first known American 
example of nrohibition of the liquor traffic by administra- 
tive edic^/Fhrough William Maclure New Harmony gave 
to the west a system of mechanics' libraries from which 
iates the beginning of general culture in more than a 
iandred and fifty western communities^^hrough Josiah 
V7arren New Harmony originated a philosophy of individ- 
ualism, a rebound from communism, which has had suffi- 
aent vitality to survive its author for nearly a half century 
ind to iprpress itself indelibly upon modem economic 
ionghtrbeyond this, it is claimed by credible authorities 
;hat from Josiah Warren, who founded the New Harmony 
* Time store," and originated a system of " labor notes," 
Sobert Owen derived the central idea of the great labor 
jooperative societies of Great Britain, which constitute 
ie most successful labor movement of the last century. 
Even the religious latitudinarianism of the New Harmony 
communists, so bitterly denounced in its own day, has 
lerved as a leaven of liberality in religious thought itself, 
intil the narrow type of religion which the Owenites so 
(teadfastly opposed has in large measure disappeared. 

So it is that the little torch of learning long ago kindled 
n the wilderness, made New Harmony a center of light 
nd leading while it was yet surrounded by " the trackless 
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wild/^ But New Harmon/s place in history has nerer 
been adequately appreciated^ and it is worth while^ in study- 
ing the Owenite communities^ to trace to their source some 
of the movements which rose from the ruins of the ^* social 
system/' 

It seems proper to preface a history of the Owenite com- 
munities with a brief account of the German communistic 
colony which paved the way for Bobert Owen's experiment 
at New Harmony, if it did not indirectly suggest it. While 
the Bappite regime is less interesting, and vastly less im- 
portant, than the Owenite period, it affords a strong back- 
ground for the later experiments, the failure of Gteoige 
Bapp's success standing out in vivid contrast to the suc- 
cess of Bobert Owen's failure. 




CHAPTEE n 

THE RISE OF THE RAPPITSS 

slow succession there passed through the beautiful 
of the Wabash — described by Col. George Croghan 
ly as 1765, as "one of the finest countries in the 
" — the roving Indian, the Jesuit missionary, the 
h trader, the British redcoat, the colonial soldier, and 
merican pioneer. But, strangest feature in all this 
re procession of invaders, there entered the Wabash 
one spring day in 1815, several boat-loads of Wiirt- 
rp fM'asiints. Eight hundred strong, clad in the garb 
• Fatherland, this quaint company went ashore at 
It n(*ar the site of the present village of New Ilar- 
Thev knelt on the bank about a patriarchal leader, 
:t}i H»n^ and j)rayer dedicated *' llarmonie '' to the 
f a Chri.^tian brotherhood. These were the Rappites 
rrian jxasants, primitive Christians, practical com- 
t-, and disciples of George Kapp. As an organized 
t ajjainst the existing state of religion in Germany, 
•ad hft the shores of their Fatherland behind them 
ar* Ixfure. 

iHri^' the seventeenth century the German prototype 
-itiinisin, called Pietism, had caused the flame of faith 
TJ bri;:hter in the churches, through the ministra- 
•f Sjxner, Gerhardt, Franke, Arndt, and other Wes- 
jd Whilfields of that revival movement. But in the 
nth century, oflicial religion again degenerated into 
iltifdicity of meaningless ceremonies." The univer- 
f (iernianv ** became hotbeds of vice and infidelitv." 
■' one hand there were in the ministry those who 
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guarded against their unbelief by the assumption of zeal- 
ous bigotry and narrow biblical construction — on the other 
hand there were skeptics and rationalists filling pulpits and 
receiving the support of the church. 

" The church now/^ says Hurst, *' presented a most de- 
plorable aspect. Philosophy had come, with its high- 
sounding terminology, and invaded the hallowed precincts 
of scriptural truth. Literature, with its captivating notefl^ 
had well-nigh destroyed what was left of the old Pietistic 
fervor. The songs of the church were no longer images 
of beauty, but ghastly, repulsive skeletons. The professort 
chair was but little better than a heathen tripod. The 
pulpit became a rostrum, where the shepherdless masses 
were entertained with essays on such general terms s/^ 
' Human Dignity,' ' Truth,' and ' Light.' The peasantry 
received frequent and labored instruction on the raising of 
bees, cattle, and fruit. The poets of the day were pubUclJ 
recited in the temples where the reformers had preached. 

But in certain portions of Germany the people retainec 
their former simplicity, and stoutly resisted the encroacb 
ments of what they considered wicked innovations. Esp^ 
cially was this true of southern Wiirttemberg, where bO 
cieties like the early Methodist organizations were forme^ 
for the conserving of piety, and a spirit of fanaticism w0 
rampant which contrasted strangely with the rationalisi^ 
prevalent elsewhere. There were frequent prophecies o 
the end of the world as a punishment for the sins of tb< 
people. One party of schismatics, called Separatists, di0 
gusted with the new order of things, set out to found at 
asylum in Russian Tartary, near the Caspian Sea. Josept 
Bimeler, at the head of a considerable following, denouncec 
the state as " that great Babylon," and, with his associates 
refused to pay taxes. Persecuted and frequently impris- 
oned, Bimeler finally led a colony out of Germany, and or 
five thousand acres of land in Tuscarawas County, Ohio 
founded " Zoar." Here this communistic society so pros- 
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Bred that in less than fifty years its property was valued 
b a million dollars. 

Preceding and instigating this emigration, however, was 
hat of (Jeorge Bapp and his followers, who sought the 
■eligious freedom offered in the United States as early as 
L803. George Bapp and Michael Hahn were zealous lay- 
iirorkers and leaders of Pietism in Wiirttemberg at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Eapp was a vine-dresser and 
fanner of plebeian descent, and a man of unusual strength 
of character. Bom in 1757, he began to speak in his own 
house when about thirty years of age, giving to his congre- 
gation, which gathered from miles around, the results of 
years of reading and careful Bible study. Hahn was a 
man of literary talent as well as an orator of great power. 
He did not separate from the established church, but sought 
to reform it from within. Bapp refused to cooperate with 
what he considered a corrupt ecclesiastical institution, and 
though he counseled strict obedience to the laws, which in- 
cluded payment of tithes to the church, neither he nor 
Wa followers attended regular services. Hahn and Bapp,. 
therefore, no longer worked together, and Bapp, with the 
following of three hundred families which his preaching 
had attracted, was compelled to endure religious persecu- 
tion of no gentle type. 

At this time, as well as in later years, George Bapp 
^^ght certain doctrines which were peculiarly his own. 
Since the Bappites acknowledged no written creed, we must 
accept his views as theirs. Bapp evolved a curious doctrine 
concerning what he called "the dual nature of Adam.*^ 
He taught that Adam contained within his own person both 
^e semal elements, reading literally, in confirmation of 
^ia, Genesis i: 26-27: " And God said, let us make man in 
onr own image, after our own likeness, and let them have 
dominion. So God created man in his own image, in the 
^^ge of God created he him: male and female created he 
them." This Bapp held toonean that both the creator and 
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the created had this dual nature^ and had Adam been 
allowed to remain in his original state^ he would hvn 
begotten offspring without the aid of a female. But Adam 
became discontented^ and God separated from his body the 
female part. This is the Rappite interpretation of the fall 
of man. From this Bapp concluded that the celibate Btste 
is more pleasing to Gtod, and that in the " renewed *' world 
man would be restored to the Adamic condition. After a 
period of religious excitement subsequent to the removal 
of the Bappites to America^ marriage was renounced, and 
celibacy became a rule of community life. There is en- 
-dence that prior to this time Bapp had himself performed 
marriage ceremonies. Passages of Scripture quoted in sup- 
port of celibacy were Matthew xxii : 30 : " For in the res- 
urrection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the Angels of God in heaven." Matthew xix: 
10-12, 22-30; I Corinthians vii: 7-8, 25-27 and 29; I TheB- 
salonians iv: 3-5; Bevelation xiv: 4. Bapp taught that the 
coming of Christ and the " renovation " of the world were 
near at hand. Father Bapp and many of his followers 
firmly believed that he would live to see the reappearance of 
Christ in the heavens, and that he would be permitted to 
present his followers to the Saviour. It is related that wheo 
Father Bapp was upon his death-bed, at the age of ninety 
years, his last words were: "If I did not know that the 
dear Lord meant that I should present you all to him, I 
should think my last moments come." 

Of Jesus, Bapp taught that he was, like Adam, a dual 
being, and that he enjoined upon his followers a commu- 
nity of goods. In support of this position Bapp referred to 
Acts iv: 32, in which it is said of the early Christians: 
"And the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul: neither said any of them that aught 
of the things which he possessed was his own; but they 
had all things common." Total regeneration Bapp de- 
clared necessary to salvation. The sum and substance of 
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I 

I* 

[ liis creed of conduct was: Love to God above all, and to 

i thy neighbor as thyself, without laying much stress on 
form, letter, or ceremony. Though Bapp believed in the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments, he did not 
believe that this punishment would be eternal. ^^ In some 
far distant geological cycle the universe of matter, which, 
like the universe of spirit, has been distorted and diseased 

. through the, fall, will be restored to its former beauty and 
happiness, and sin and suffering will finally he banished.'' 
Before leaving Germany Rapp and a number of his fol- 
lowers had been brought before the king for the teaching 
of heretical doctrines and refusal to attend the services 
of the established church. The ruler, who happened to be 
a liberal man, inquired if Rapp and his associates were 

: accustomed to obey the laws of the state. IThe accusers 

, reluctantly admitted that they were. "Then let them 
believe as they please,'' said the king, and dismissed the 
prisoners. Petty persecution, however, did not cease with 
this display of royal clemency. " If we could only find a 
land where religious toleration is enjoyed," declared the 

! Bftppites, "we would wish to be there even if we might 

I for a while have to live upon roots." 

I Thus, in 1803 George Rapp and several associates, in- 
cluding his adopted son, Frederick Rapp, had set out for 
the United States, for the purpose of locating a colony in 
the New World. They selected and bought a large tract of 
J^d near Zelienople, Pennsylvania, and in the following 
autumn, three ships, carrying one hundred and twenty-five 
families of the adherents of Rapp, had followed him to the 
land of religious liberty. About one-third of these joined 
one Haller in founding a settlement in Lycoming County, 
but six hundred members remained with Rapp and settled 
npon an estate of five thousand acres of unimproved land. 
Tbey set to work, under the direction of Rapp, with such 
zeal that they soon made comfortable homes for the entire 
population. 
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In 1805 the " community of equality '^ was establishc 
The agreement to which the members bound themseh 
specified: 

1. All cash, land, and chattels of every member to 
a free gift for the use and benefit of the community, ai 
to be at the disposal of the superintendents as if the mei 
bers had never possessed them; members pledge themselvi 
to submit to the laws of the community, to show a read 
obedience to the superintendents, to give the labor of thei 
hands for the good of the community, and to hold thei 
children to do the same. 

2. Oeorge Bapp and his associates to give to each mem 
ber such secular and religious education as would tend U 
his temporal welfare and eternal felicity, to supply to mem 
bers all the necessaries of life, to support them and thei 
widows and children alike in sickness, health, and old ag« 

3. In case of withdrawal, a member's money to be r€ 
funded to him without interest; if he had come in with 
out capital such a sum to be awarded to him as his conduc 
as a member would justify. (This section was abrogate 
in 1808.) 

One hundred and fifty acres of land were cleared tb 
first year, and forty to fifty log houses erected, besides 
large church, mills, and shops. The next year four huD 
dred acres were cleared, a sawmill, tannery, storehouse an( 
distillery erected, and a vineyard of several acres planted 
The Rappites had six hundred bushels of surplus grain 
and three thousand gallons of whisky, none of which the] 
drank themselves, for it is a peculiar fact that while th 
Harmonists were long famous for the excellence of thei 
distillery output, strict temperance was always a rule c 
their organization. Even the use of tobacco was forbiddei 

The renunciation of the married state by the Bappit( 
dates from 1807. Persons formerly married, of who: 
there was a large number in the community, were separate 
and placed in difl^erent establishments. No instance is r 
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corded of marriage among the original Harmonists^ except- 
ing in a few cases where young people eloped and deserted 
the community. The acquiescence of the society in this 
rule reveals the supreme authority of George Rapp, who 
was reyered as a prophet and a saint. 

The remarkahle prosperity of the community may be 
judged from a report of the products in 1809, four years 
after the removal to America. In that year they raised 
six thousand bushels of Indian com, four thousand bushels 
of wheat, the same of rye, five thousand bushels of oats, 
ten thousand bushels of potatoes, and four thousand 
pounds of flax and hemp, besides other less important 
products. During this year they made their first woolen 
doth spun by hand from yam. In the following year the 
woolen factory was erected. The community now included 
about one hundred and forty families comprising seven or 
eight hundred persons. Two thousand acres of land were 
under cultivation, and there was a large surplus for sale. A 
^tor to the settlement at this time said: " We are struck 
^th surprise and admiration at the astonishing progress 
ifi improvements and the establishment of manufactories 
which this little republic has made in five years. They 
kave done more substantial good in the short period of five 
years than the same number of families, scattered about the 
country, have done in fifty. This arises from their unity 
^d fraternal love, added to their uniform and persever- 
ing industry, "they know no self-interest except that 
which adds to the interest and happiness of the whole 
community.** 

The Bappites soon realized the disadvantages of a situ- 
ation twelve miles distant from navigation, and discovered 
the inadaptability of their land to fruit cultivation, in 
which they desired to engage extensively. It is also said 
that they desired a warmer climate. In 1813 Frederick 
Bapp was delegated to go farther West in search of a new 
home. "Bapp traveled all over the territory bordering on 
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the Ohio^ and finally chose a beantifol tract of land on the 
Wabash River^ a few miles above its mouth. In addition 
to twenty thousand acres of government land^ he purchased 
several adjacent improved farms^ a total of nearly thirty 
thousand acres. 

The Harmonists sold their property in Pennsylvania, 
with all improvements, at a great sacrifice, for one hundred 
thousand dollars, and early in 1815 went down in boats 
and founded the village of "Harmonic/' where a large 
advance party had begun the requisite clearing in the pre- 
ceding June. 
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CHAPTER m 

THE RAPPITE8 IN INDIAN^; 

^ Wben Rapp the Harmonist embargoed marriage 
In his harmonlons settlement which flourishes 
Strangely enough as yet without miscarriage, * * #■ 
Why caird he * Harmony ' a state sans wedlock ? 
Now here I>e got the preacher at a dead lock. 

** Becanse he either meant to sneer at harmony 
Or marriage, by diyorcing them thus oddly ; 
Bnt whether rererend Rapp leam*d this in Germany 

Or not, 'tis said his sect is rich and godly. 
Pious and pure, beyond what I can term any 
Of ours. ♦ ♦ ♦" 

— Btbok, Don Juan, Canto xr. 

All that we know of the history of the Rappite com- 
munity on the Wabash is gleaned from the accounts of 
travelers who visited the settlement, which immediately 
attracted wide attention in the West, and became the larg- 
est town in the territory of Indiana. The last of the thou- 
sand persons who were members of the original community 
died some years ago, and the Harmonists kept no record of 
their proceedings. 

The Bappites found themselves pleasantly situated on 
the Wabash. The broad river which flowed before the- 
town furnished power for a large grist-mill which they 
erected some miles below. Almost opposite the settlement 
lay an island of three thousand acres, affording excellent 
pasturage for their flocks. The great estate which they 
were to till was more fertile than the farms they had de- 
serted^ and the undulating hills which enclosed the river- 
bottom furnished ample territory for vineyards. Favor- 
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ably to Rapp^s idcas^ they were farther removed from 
yating contact with the outside worlds and the simple 
ants were here less liable to become dissatisfied witb 
mode of life by the contemplation of that of others. 
was little in the hard lot of the pioneers who inhafattad' 
surrounding country to tempt the Bappites from their 
fortable homes^ and though the squatters regarded 
<;ontempt the servile allegiance of the Harmonisti' 
Father Eapp, they must have envied them the oesiB 
they soon created in the wilds of Indiana at a time wbm 
the total population of the State was but a few thousand} 
and the life of its settlers was one of constant hardship 
and danger. 

The Rappites soon discovered, however, that their net 
home was not a serpentless Eden. The first breaking up 
of the bottom ground released the germs of malaria, and 
the death-rate was enormous during the first five years of 
the settlement. While the ratio decreased in later yean^ 
it is claimed by some authorities that the Rappites held to 
a resolution made during the first year of their residence 
in Indiana to remain only long enough to improve the land 
sufficiently to make it salable. In the last year of their 
residence on the Wabash, it was officially stated that but 
two members of the community died — a surprisingly low 
death-rate, showing the establishment of healthful con- 
ditions. 

It was not long until Harmonic began to show evidences 
of German thrift. Numerous log, frame, and brick build- 
ings were erected, orchards and vineyards were planted. 
Among the first buildings constructed was a large frame 
church, having a belfry with a clock striking the hoars 
and quarters. This was replaced as a place of worship 
in 1822 by a huge brick structure. One entire block wM 
given to manufacturing purposes, and among the buildings 
were a cocoonery and silk-factory, a sawmill, brick-yard, 
brewery, distillery, woolen mill, and an oil-mill. The power 
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in seTeral of the smaller manufacturing establishments was 
derived from a treadmill propelled by dogs. The brick 
dwelling-houses erected by the Bappites still stand as monu- 
ments to the faithful work of their sturdy builders. The 
frames were made of very heavy timbers^ and the spaces 
between the weather-boarding and the plastering were 
filled with cement and brick. Four large buildings were 
erected to serve as community houses. What was known 
as ** Number 1 '' has been torn down; " Number 2 ^^ is now 
a general store; on its south wall is an old-fashioned sun- 
dial which has been faithfully telling the time since com- 
munity days. " Number 3" partially rebuilt, is used as a 
hotel, " The Tavern.'* " Number 4 *' has been converted 
into an opera-house. A large brick house was built as a 
residence for Father Bapp. Near it was a brick and stone 
structure used as a granaiy, and intended also for a fort 
or refuge for the population in case of invasion by the 
squatters, of whom the Bappites stood in much dread. 
This structure was provided with loopholes, and was so 
substantially built that its defense would have been easy. 
It was never used for other than peaceful purposes. It 
became in later years a museum and a woolen mill; now 
rapidly falling into decay, it is one of the picturesque fea- 
tures of New Harmony. 

George Flower, one of the foimders of an English set- 
tlement in Edwards County, Illinois, describes the village 
as he saw it in 1819. A large portion of the land included 
in the estate, he says, was of the best quality, between 
two and three thousand acres being under cultivation and 
fenced. The town consisted of several brick and frame 
two-story houses for the use of small families, all built 
after one model, with ample gardens, well fenced and 
neatly cultivated, and a vast number of log cabins, neatly 
kept. There were also five or six very large buildings, 
three stories high, which contained the community fam- 
ilies, of sixty to eighty individuals each. Bapp had a brick 
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mansion^ a large building, with a granary of the most solid 
masonry^ and a large brick church, itself a curio6ity> the 
plan, it is said, having been given to Mr. Bapp in a dream* 
There were four entrances to the church, closed by folding 
doors; the doors were about one hundred and twenty feet 
from each other. The upper story was supported \fj 
twenty-eight pillars of walnut, cherry, and s^safras, tiie 
walnut pillars being six feet in circumference, and twen^' 
five feet high; the others were twenty-one feet high and el 
proportionate circumference; a surprisingly large buildiBfr 
Mr. Flower declared, for this country. William Herbert 
a London traveler, writes of this church: '^ I can scared 
imagine myself to be in the wilds of Indiana, on the l)0^ 
ders of the Wabash, while passing through the long sod 
resounding aisles and surveying the stately colonnades of 
this church.*' fThere were shops for every occupation, Mr. 
Flower tells us, represented in the conmiunity, magnificent 
orchards of grafted fruit in full bearing, and eztensite 
vineyards. 

"This singular commimity of Germans,'* Mr. Floorer 
writes, " had little or no communication with the outside 
world, except through the miller, the storekeeper, the 
tavern-keeper, and Mr. Rapp. All who went to Harmony, 
with surprise observed with what facility the necessaries of 
life were acquired and enjoyed by every member of Bapp'e 
community. When compared with the privations and di»" 
comforts to which individual settlers were exposed in their 
backwoods experience, the contrast is very striking. The 
poor hunter that brought a bushel of com to be ground, 
perhaps from a distance of ten miles, saw with wonder peo* 
pie as poor as himself inhabiting good houses, surrounded 
by pleasant gardens, completely clothed with garments of 
the best quality, supplied regularly with meal, meat, and 
fuel, without any apparent individual exertion, and he 
could not fail to contrast the comforts and conveniences 
surrounding the dwellings of the Harmonists with the dirt 
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icomfort of his own log hnt^ and it opened to his 

new train of thought. One of them said to me in 

a simple language: ^I studies and I studies it/ an 

ion that depicts the feeling of every person that 

id a sight of Happ's colony at Harmony/' 

the time of the founding of the community in Penn- 

a, a record was made of the amount of property 

uted by each member, and it was agreed that at 

ihdrawal of any member, this amount, or its equiv- 

should be returned to him. In 1808, as before 

this agreement was abrogated, and in 1818, after 

noval of the Harmonists to Indiana, the record was 

ed, on motion of George Happ, unanimously adopted 

society. With its consignment to the flames, the 

which bound the Rappites to the system of individ- 

)perty was dissolved. 

are not at a loss to explain the wonderful authority 
id by George Eapp as leader of the Harmonists, 
six feet in height, with patriarchal beard and stately 
le commanded the reverence of the members of his 
a prophet among them, while his cheerful and kindly 
r, his sympathetic and plain-spoken way of talking 
ith the Harmonists their smallest trials, made him 
1 as well. Father Bapp shrewdly maintained a nom- 
binet, or board of advisers, chosen from among the 
atelligent members of the community, such as might 
; to set up a rival leadership. He gained great pres- 
' playing on the superstitions of the peasantry. He 
ed to be guided on many occasions by communica- 
eceived in visions, as noted by Flower, for instance, 
ding a great structure in the form of a Greek cross 
18 supposed to have been handed down from heaven. 
,^ other traditions of ttappite days still lingering in 
'armony is one concerning the existence of an under- 
l passage coimecting Father Rapp*s cellar and the 
y or fort. Through this passage, the story goes, 
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Father Bapp was accustomed to appear as from the gnmodi 
mystifying the simple workmen^ and perhaps leading tfafitt 
to believe that their labors were constaiatly within the rasp 
of his observation. It is also said that Father Bapp eor 
tered his pulpit through a tunnel leading to the chuidi 
porch from his house just across the road. 

There still remains in New Harmony what is knofft 
as ** Qabriers Bock *' — ^two limestone slabs^ originally gb^ 
stone, ten feet by five, and five inches thick. Upon on^ 
a square figure is traced, occupying the center, and upoii 
the other appears, seemingly, the imprint of two f eet-^ 
print of the right foot being perfect, while the forepart of 
the left foot has disappeared. The tradition is that Father 
Bapp informed his followers that these were imprints ol 
the feet of the Angel Gabriel, who had alighted upon earth 
to convey to the society a message from heaven. Davi3 
Dale Owen concluded that the figures were chipped in the 
stone by Indians. Another theory is that the slab wtf 
hewn from the pictured rocks along the Mississippi, which 
was traversed by the Harmonist flatboats in the extensioD 
of their trade. H. B. Schoolcraft, the famous traveler and 
ethnologist, who visited Harmony in 1821, gives a labored 
description of the rock. "The impressions," he writes 
" are to all appearances those of a man standing upright 
the left foot a little forward, the heels turned inward 
The distance between the heels by an exact measurement 
was six and a quarter inches; three and a half inches 
between the extremities of the great toes. By an accurate 
examination it will, however, be ascertained that they ar< 
not the impressions of feet accustomed to the use of Euro 
pean shoes, for the toes are pressed out and the foot i 
flat, as is observed in persons who walk barefoot. . . 
The probability is that they were caused by the impressioi 
of an individual belonging to a race of men ignorant of tfa 
art of tanning hides, and that this took place in a muc 
earlier age than the traditions of the present Indian 
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TUnB supposition is strengthened by the extraordinary size 
of the feet. In another sense the imprints are strikingly 
natural, since the muscles are represented with the mi- 
nutest exactness and truth. This weakens the hypothesis 
that they are examples of the sculpture of men living in 
the remotest ages of this continent. Neither history nor 
tradition gives us the slightest information of such a peo- 
ple, for it must be kept in mind that we have no proof that 
the people who erected our remarkable western tumuli ever 
had a knowledge even of masonry, much less sculpture, or 
that they had invented the chisel, the knife, or the ax, other 
than those made from porphyry, homstone, or obsidian. 
The medium length of the human male foot may be ac- 
cepted as ten inches. The length of the footprint described 
amounts to ten and a fourth inches, the breadth measured 
over the toes in a right angle with the first line is four 
inches, but the greatest spread of the base is four and a 
half inches, which decreases at the heels to two and a half 
inches. Directly before these impressions is a mark similar 
io a scroll, of which the greatest length is two feet, seven 
nches, and the greatest breadth twelve and a half inches. 
Phe rock bearing these interesting impressions is of com- 
lact limestone, bluish gray in color.^' The Duke of Saxe- 
VeixnBT, who visited New Harmony only two years after 
he departure of the Harmonists, says: "This piece of 
tone was hewed out of the rock near St. Louis and sold to 
b. Eapp." This theory, therefore, seems to have the 
reight of authority. 

Father Bapp taught humility, simplicity, self-sacrifice, 
eighborly love, regular and persevering industry, prayer, 
nd self-examination. He also demanded that each eve- 
ing any one who had sinned during the day should come 
3 him and confess his transgression. No quarrels were 
Uowed to pass through the night uncompromised, the rule 
^hieh declares, " Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath," 
eing literally enforced. Persons seeking admission to the 
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commiinity were compelled to make full confession of tfa 
sinSy this being considered requisite to the f orgivenesB 
God. 

Two periods of religions service were obseryed-— one 
Sunday^ when two services and a Sunday-school were oc 
ducted^ one on Thursday^ when general services were he 
In the church were two bells, one of which called the p( 
pie to and from their daily labors, and another, said 
have been the largest imported up to that time, mark 
the opening of religious services. Father Bapp presid 
and preached at all the religious gatherings of the coi 
munity. For the purpose of making religious instructi< 
more personal, the community was divided into classes a 
<;ording to sex and age. Four holidays were observe 
Christmas, Easter Sunday, Pentecost, and Grood Frida 
besides three feast-days, February 15th, the anniversaij • 
the founding of the society. Harvest Homfe, and an annu 
*^ Lord^s Supper " in the autumn. 

The day's work was conducted after a fixed routiii 
Between five and six the people rose, breakfasted betwe( 
six and seven, lunched at nine, dined at twelve, ate t 
afternoon lunch ( Vesperbrod) at three, and supped betwec 
six and seven. At nine o'clock the curfew-bell was ruB 
Women as well as men labored in the fields, as many 
fifty sometimes being employed in a body, harvestii 
wheat or breaking flax in the streets. Often they march* 
to the fields to the music of a band which was one of t 
regular institutions of the community. On summer es 
nings this band, stationed in the public garden, discours 
the old German hymns while the women busied themseh 
with their housework, the stolid peasants dozed upon t 
door-steps, and the children shouted at play in the stree 
It is said that this band often played upon the hillsic 
while the peasants labored in the valley. A hundred ac: 
of wheat were harvested by the sickle in a day — ^a remai 
able result for that time. 
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A Woods^ a member of the settlement at English 
, twenty miles from "Harmonie^^ on the Illinois 
the Wabash^ visited the Bappites in 1820. He says 
le value of their property was then estimated at a 
dollars. "Each lives in his own honse/' writes 
'^ but all dine at one hour and take their meals in 
16 manner.** Woods says that the houses were dis- 
J among the Harmonists by lot, but ** though there 
necessity much difference in the size and equipment 
various buildings, there was no dissatisfaction or 
ance over the apportionment.** He declared them 
. most industrious people, but said the greater part 
I were not very enlightened. *^ As I approached the 
a July, I met their plow-teams, sixteen in number, 
tering a field of wheat-stubble. I was much pleased 
heir appearance.** Woods counted eighty-seven 
30WS going to pasture, driven by a herdsman who, 
Qg to another authority, lived in a house on wheels, 
" Noah*s Ark.** " The dress of the Harmonists,** 
Woods, " is uncommonly plain, mostly of their own 
icturing. The men wear jackets and pantaloons, 
coarse hat; the women a kind of jacket and petti- 
ith a skullcap and straw hat made in the factory 
As this society do not marry, I presume they de- 
pon immigration from Germany to keep up their 
rs, as the Americans are not likely to join them; 
f them regard the Harmonists with jealousy on 
b of their engrossing most of the business of this 
■ the country.** Wood8*8 surmise as to the method 
ed in keeping up the numbers was correct. In- 1817 
ndred and fifty recruits from Wiirtemberg swelled 
mbership. 

rris Birkbeck, an associate of the Flowers in the 

Is County settlement, visited Harmony frequently, 

his diary of August 3, 1817, gives the following 

t of a short stay there: *^ When I arrived on Sunday 
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eTeningy all were at services. I found even the tafem 
deserted^ and was compelled to call the keeper from the 
church in order to secure accommodations. Soon the &r 
tire body of people^ which is about seven hundred^ ponnl 
out of the churchy and exhibited so much healthy peBoe^ 
and neatness that we could but exclaim: * Surely, the ioflii* 
tutions which produce so much happiness must have wm 
of good than of evil in them/ and here I rest, not lowered 
in my abhorrence of the hypocrisy, if it be such, which 
governs the ignorant by nursing them in superstition, hot 
inclined in charity to believe that the leaders are sincere. 

^^ The colony is thrifty and useful to the community. 
The Harmonists set a good example in neatness and in- 
dustry. Though the population is ignorant, it is advanced 
in the social scale perhaps a hundred years beyond their 
solitary neighbors. 

^^ I am quite convinced that the association of numbeis 
in the application of a good capital is sufficient to account 
for all that has been done, and the unnatural restraint 
which forms so prominent and revolting a feature of their 
institutions is prospective, rather than immediate, in its 
object. 

** Strangers visit their establishment, and retire from it 
full of admiration, but a slavish acquiescence, under a dis- 
gusting superstition, is so remarkable an ingredient in their 
character that it checks all desire of imitation.'* 

Connected with George Rapp in the leadership of the 
Harmonists was Frederick Rapp, who for many years served 
as manager of the business interests of the Rappites. 
Frederick Rapp was the adopted son of George Rapp, and 
a man of intelligence and education. He met a violent 
death in 1834, some allege at the instigation of George 
Rapp, incensed at his son's refusal to put away his wife. 
A more probable story is that he was fatally injured by a 
falling tree at Economy, Pennsylvania. Frederick Rapp 
contributed to the community most of its attractive fea- 
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joti. By nature an artist, he was the originator of plana 
thich made Harmony one of the most attractiye Tillages in 
America. Had it not been for his influence upon Oeorge 
Btpp, ammements would have been few in the place, and 
tbe unrelieved monotony of the community might have im- 
pelled even the stolid Bappites to renounce their allegiance 
tad aeek happier homes. 

While Father Rapp was king of the community Fred- 
erick Rapp was his secretary of state. Father Bapp con- 
trolled internal, Frederick Bapp external affairs. Through 
fVederick Rapp the community held business and political 
eooncction with the outside world. Frederick Bapp waa 
i member of the convention which met under the famous 
elm it Corydon and framed the first constitution of In- 
<liAna, preliminary to the admission of the Territory to the 
^'nion. He was afterward a member of the State legis- 
^ture. Among the important committees upon which he 
**rTrd was that which located the State capital at Indian- 
•Hw in 1820. 

I'nder the younger Bapp's administration, Harmony 
'♦ftme a garden of neatness and beauty in the wilderness. 
Th^ ^hl<*<i roofs of the buildings were lifted al)0ve the 
• "r»>1 of black locuFt-trees which the Kappitos seemed to 
.'•\f w) wflL The broad river, the vine-coven^l hills, the 
■'n;If valley with its peaceful town, tlie stately church and 
*•••• fruitful orchards, furnished a same of Arcadian Ix^auty 
•^:'h M^-nied a vi»:ion of promise to the Owenite conimu- 
-'-<* who jiu<T<MMled to the ownership of the estate. In the 
Jn,niaire of Mr. .Fohn Holliday: ** It would seem to tlie 
••*»w!«l vi>itor like some quaint (Jerman villap\ trans- 
•••-♦-•l fn»m the Neekar or the? Hhine, and set down in this 
■♦•*!«-m wa>tr like an Aladdin's palace.'' Tliere were tables 
"1 U-m he!" in the orrhanls, and on each machine in the 
'*aori#> !iim»d a vessel filled with tlowers. 

A work of art rn'dited to Fre<lerick Kapp still to be 
•:tn in New Harmony is the figure of a rose and the 
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accompanying inscription carved upon stone to deooni 
the doorway of the Bappite church. The reference. Mica 
It: 8, reads, in the Lutheran edition: ** Unto thee shall ooo 
the golden rose^ the first dominion/' 

A short distance from the Tillage was a famous hortkml 
tural design which visitors came miles to see. It remaine 
as an object of curiosity during the years of the Owa 
settlement^ but the only present reminder of its ezisteno 
is a pleasant grove of locust-trees which marks the spo 
where it stood. A labyrinth of vines and shrubs was cob 
structed about a summer-house, rough on the exterior, boi 
beautifully furnished within. Bobert Owen was told, oi 
his first visit there, that this was the emblematic repte 
sentation of the life the colonists had chosen. Bobert Dil( 
Owen says: '^ It contained many circuitous walks, endosec 
by high hedges and bordered with flowering shrubbeij 
It was arranged with such intricacy that without sonu 
Daedalus to furnish a clew, one might walk for hours anc 
fail to reach a building erected in the center. This wasi 
temple of rough material, but covered with vines of grap 
and convolvulus, and its interior neatly fitted up and pret 
tily furnished. Thus George Rapp had sought to shadoi 
forth to his followers their final state of peace and hai 
mony; and the rough exterior of the shrine, and the elc 
gance displayed within, were to serve as types of toil an 
suffering succeeded by happy repose.^' 

The Rappites carried out strictly in every-day life ti 
moral laws and religious observances prescribed by Fathi 
Rapp. Any transgression of these regulations was pn] 
ished, not by Father Rapp, but by a refusal of the remai 
ing members of the society to associate with the wren 
doer until full forgiveness had been obtained. There 
no account of a single infraction of the law of celiba( 
In later years, elopements were not unknown, but the ci 
with which the sexes were separated prevented a frequc 
repetition of the offense, and such transgressors were i 
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gain admitted to the society^ except after the performance 
I prolonged penance. The character of Father Bapp has 
lerer been questioned^ and liis example went far toward 
nsoring good conduct on the part of his followers. The 
reputation for honesty borne by the Bappites was one of 
the secrets of their commercial prosperity. Flour, woolen 
goods, or distillery products bearing the Harmony brand 
were known to be of the best quality, and this fact secured 
them trade from all parts of the country. Robert Owen 
Baid of them: '^ It is due to the society who formed this 
settlement to state that I have not yet met with more 
Idnd-hearted, temperate, and industrious citizens, nor 
found men more sincere, upright, and honest in all deal- 
ings, than the Harmonists.^^ 

The jealousy of neighbors and the natural hatred of the 
squatters for this simple sect led in the early years of the 
settlement to the circulation of reports injurious to their 
credit It is related that when on one occasion Frederick 
fiapp made his regular trip to Pittsburg for supplies, he 
found himself denied credit by merchants of that city. 
In deep discouragement and humiliation, he went to the 
merside to weep and pray. He was found there by a 
merchant, who was so touched by Bapp's dependence on 
pnjer to release him from his troubles, that he offered 
him all the supplies he could transport in two four-horse 
^agons. The offer was accepted with thanksgiving, and 
in a short time the merchant was paid in full. Several 
fears later this man was on the verge of financial embarrass- 
nent during a period of business depression. When the 
lews reached the Harmonists, Frederick Rapp filled his 
iddle-bags with coin, and hastening to Pittsburg, saved 
lieir benefactor from bankruptcy. 

The financial management of the society was always 
tost careful. Mr. Arthur Dransfield, librarian of the 
orking men^s institute at New Harmony, has in his pos- 
Bsion a letter from Frederick Bapp, concluding a trans- 
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action with William Macltue inyolving oyer one hnndnl 
thousand dollars^ in which Bapp giyea minute diiectiott 
for the disposition of a balance of sixty-fiye cents due flu 
society. 

The moundless surface of the Bappite cemetery at Kef 
Harmony, which occupies the site of an old Indian hof 
ing-ground, bears witness to the fact that the commimi^ 
was one of perfect equality. Old and young, high vi 
low alike were at death laid to rest under the trees, vitk 
only the elders as witnesses. Before morning the place fl{ 
burial had been sodded oyer, with nothing left to dietiB- 
guish the spot, although a plan indicating the site of eA 
graye was retained. 

Bobert Dale Owen, in Threading My Way, giyee » 
the last information we haye of the Bappites in their b* 
diana home, describing them just as his father found thett 
before their departure from the Wabash yalley: 

" Harmony was a marvelous experiment from a pecu- 
niary point of yiew, for at the time of their emigration 
from Germany, their property did not exceed twenty-fite 
dollars a head, while in tweniy-one years (i. e., in 1826), » 
fair estimate gave them two thousand dollars for each mss, 
woman, and child, probably ten times the average wealth 
throughout the United States; for at that time each pe^ ! 
son in Indiana averaged but one hundred and fifty dollai^ 
worth of property, and even in Massachusetts the average 
fell far short of three hundred dollars for each adult and 
child. Socially, however, it was doubtless a failure; as an 
ecclesiastical aristocracy, especially when it contravenes 
an important law of nature, must always be. Bapp was 
an absolute ruler, assuming to be such by virtue of a divine 
call, and it was said, probably with truth, that he desired 
to sell Harmony because life there was getting to be easy 
and quiet, with leisure for thought, and because he found 
it difficult to keep his people in order excepting during the 
bustle and hard work which attended a new settlement 
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kt all events, he crnnmiwrioned Mr. Flower to offer tiie 
rhde psopertj for nle. 

** When my father reached the place, he found among 
he Ckrmana, its sole occupants, indications of plenty and 
■sterial comfort, but with scarcely a touch of fancy or 
onament, sa^e the flowers in the gardens, and what wss 
aDed the labyrinth. 

''The toil and suffering had left their mark, howerer, 
sa the grsTe, stolid, often sad German faces. They looked 
nU ted, well clothed (so my father told me), and seemed 
bee from anxiety. The animal had been sufficiently cared 
lor, and that is a great deal in a world where millions can 
Wdly keep the wolf from the door, drudge as they will; 
vhne hundreds of millions, manage as they may, live in 
Uy uncertainty whether in the next week or month 
(dunce of work or means of living failing), absolute 
pwury may not fall to their lot. A shelter from life-wear- 
iog csKs is something; but a temple typifies higher things 
"-HDOTp than what we shall eat, and what we shall drink, 
*fid vhcrcwithal we shall l)e clothed. Rapp's disciples 
1^ bought this dearly — at the exi)en8e of heart and soul. 
Thn purchased them by unquestioned submission to an 
totorrat who had been commissioned — perhaps as he really 
Wiered, certainly as he alleged — by God himself. He 
Me them do this and that, and they did it — commanded 
^htm to forego wedded life and all its incidents, and to 
tiiii ilso they assented.'' 
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**Id the twenty-fourth of May, 1824, we hare deputed. Ltdt 
with thy great help and goodness, in hody and seal protect qj."— b* 
icription nnder a stairway in Commnnity Honse No. S, at New Bm- 
mony, left hy one of the Rappites. 

Ten years after the Bappite adyance-gaard retdid 
'^ Harmonie/' the Harmonists made way for the adyanoeof 
a more interesting social experiment. The sale of ike 
estate is curiously connected with the history of the famooi 
English settlement in Edwards County, Illinois, establiBhcd 
by Richard Flower on an estate of twenty thousand acM 
in 1818. Mr. Flower and his associates had intimate biifl- 
ness relations with the Rappites, and frequently visited the 
Harmonist colony. In 1828, an effort was made to legaliie 
slavery in Illinois, and in the front rank of the oppositioD 
were the English colonists in Edwards County, led by Bich- 
ard Flower, and his son Edward, then a youth of eighteen. 
The antislavery campaign was successful, but the activity 
of the Flowers was so distasteful to those favorable to 
slavery, that attempts were made to assassinate the young 
man. His father deemed it prudent to take him to Eng- 
land to remain until the excitement should subside. Before 
leaving he was commissioned to sell the Harmonist prop- 
erty by Father Raj)p, who offered him a commission of 
five thousand dollars. Edward Flower never returned to 
America, but achieved great prominence in England as ft 
participant in several reform movements, notably the agi- 
tation for the abolition of the check-rein on horses. Hi» 
daughter Sarah wrote the hymn, Nearer My God to Thee. 
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iring the Civil War Edward Flower took the platform in 
Lgland in hehalf of the Union cause. 
The elder Flower visited New Lanark^ and laid before 
)bert Owen the advantages of Harmony as a site for a 
•mmimistic establishment in the New World, where Mr. 
wen might work out in practise theories long promnl- 
ited by him. The sale was effected, the whole tract with 
il its improvements, and most of the valuable equipments^ 
oing for less than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Strong reasons must have impelled Father Rapp in his 
esire to move the colony back to Pennsylvania, for this 
ale was made at a great sacrifice, though at a large advance 
ver the original expenditure ten years before. Double 
he Bum received would have been a modest estimate of the 
alue of this princely estate and well-built town. Eemoval, 
00, meant the sacrifice of a trade extending all over the 
idjacent States, and down the Mississippi to New Orleans, 
A well as the abandonment of prosperous stores at Yin- 
ennes, Indiana, and Shawneetown, Illinois. NordhofT 
atalogues the Happites^ reasons for leaving Indiana as 
ever, ague, unpleasant neighbors, and remoteness from 
business centers, from all of which causes they had indeed 
uffered. But fever and ague, according to the statements 
»f the Harmonists themselves, had about disappeared in 
^824, and the Kappites ought easily to have been able to 
lefend themselves against the depredations of unorganized 
•qtiatters. According to Dr. Schnack, one authority states 
ihat the Harmonist property had become involved, and 
ihat Eapp was compelled to sell; it is certain, however, that 
'he Rappites had sufficient funds to redeem their property 
from any such complications, for within eight years after 
^eir return to Pennsylvania, they not only paid for their 
^te, and erected upon it the village of Economy, but 
'^ere able to pay one hundred and five thousand dollars 
to a party of seceders. Another authority says: " I have 
heen informed that Mr. Rapp adopted this plan in order to 
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have the new deeds made out in hia name, and thus hold ; 
possession of all the landed property, as well as the control i 
of the funds for which Harmony was sold/' There seeni; 
to be no evidence to corroborate this supposition. Doubt*.-i 
less the Harmonists found some difficulty in transportiiig 
supplies from Pittsburg, and Frederick Bapp realized iliat 
a better market for their products would be afforded in till 
East. 

With the proceeds of the Harmony sale, an estate was 
purchased in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, eighteen mild 
below Pittsburg, on the Ohio Biver, not far from the site d 
their first settlement. A steamboat was built for the Bap- 
pites, and they ascended the Ohio in detachments. A vfl- 
lage was built, and called Economy. In Economy the Halt* 
monist society has remained, its uneventful history brokea 
only by the great secession of 1831-^32, a brief account 
of which we obtain from KT ordhoff's Communistic Societies 
of the United States: 

" In 1831 there came to Economy a German adventurer, 
Bernhard Miiller by name, who had assumed the title 
* Graf,' or Count Maximilian de Leon, and had gathered a 
following of visionary Germans, whom he imposed, with 
himself, upon the Harmonists, on a pretense that he was a 
believer with them in religious matters.** (Another au- 
thority states that Miiller claimed to have come directly 
from Wurttemberg.) " He proved to be a wretched intri- 
guer, who brought ruin on all those who connected them- 
selves with him, and who began at once to make trouble in 
Economy. Having secured a lodgment, he began to an- 
nounce strange doctrines; marriage, a livelier life, and 
other temptations to worldliness, and he finally succeeded 
in effecting a serious division, which, if it had not been 
prudently managed, might have destroyed the community* 
After bitter disputes, at last affairs came to such a paaiy 
that a vote had to be taken in order to decide who were 
faithful to the old order, and to Bapp, and who were to 
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le Leon, before an agreement was reached/' When 
e was taken, it was found that five hundred stood 
ither Bapp, and two hundred and fifty with Count 
1. When Father Bapp heard the result he quoted 
le book of Revelation: ^^ And the tail of the serpent 
le third part of the stars of heaven, and did cast 

> earth/' 

2e end of the dispute/' continued Nordhoff, '^ was 
ement, under which the society bound itself to pay 

> who adhered to Count de Leon, one hundred and 
ouaand dollars in three instalments, all payable 
twelve months; the other side agreeing on their part, 
^ Economy within three months, taking with them 
leir clothing and household furniture, and relin- 
g all claims upon the property of the society. This 
>nt wai! made in March, 1832, and Leon and his 
!> withdrew to Philipsburg, a village ten miles below 
ly, on the other side of the river, where they bought 
undred acres of land. Here they set up a society 
imunistic principles, but permitted marriage, and 
py very quickly wasted the large sum of money they 
t-ived from the Rappites, and after a desperate and 
attempt to extort more money from the Economy 
which was happily defeated. Count de Leon ab- 

I with a few of his people in a l)oat to Alexandria, 
R«d River, where he j)erished of cholera in 1832. 
he had deluded meantime divided the Philipsburg 
y among themselves, and set up each for himself, 
njnil>er aften»*ard joined Dr. Keil in forming the 
f-'jmmunitv in Missouri/' 

dh««fT f)oints out the fact that the Harmonists had 
tratcii in this transaction their great prosperity dur- 
few vears of their existence as a communitv. In 
♦even years they had built three towns, and endured 
eif>ensc and loss of three removals, and yet they 
le to produce this immense sum of ready cash. The 
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Haxmonists^ at the time of their remoyal from Indiana, 
were reported to be worth a million dollars^ and New Har- 
mony tradition has it that bullion was conveyed fnan 
Father Rapp's cellars in wagon-loads to the boat which 
conveyed the Eappites to Economy. " During this whole 
time, moreover," says Nordhoff, " they had lived a life of 
comfort and social order, such as few individual settlers in 
our Western States at that time could command." 

George liapp died on August 7, 1847, greatly mourned 
by his people. One of his last hours was spent in preaching 
to the Harmonist congregation from his death-bed, throng 
the open window. Shortly before his death, he called the 
members to his bedside, one by one, where he bade them 
good-by and exhorted them to the perpetuation of the prin- 
ciples he had taught them. After his burial, the members 
again signed the agreement. R. L. Baker, long since dead, 
and Jacob Henrici, who died on Christmas morning, 1892, 
were elected to succeed him, ruling in conjunction with 
seven elders. Henrici was succeeded in the senior trustee- 
ship by John Duss, a young man who had been educatedl 
in the schools of Economy, but drifted West in early man- 
hood. In Missouri he became a school-teacher, a candi 
date for superintendent of public instruction, and owner o- 
a cattle-ranch. Being called to Economy to take charge 
of the schools, he became successively elder, junior trusts 
and senior trustee and ruler of the society. Strangely 
enough, this successor to the authority of George Bapp i 
a married man with two children. 

But for the executive ability of John Duss, it is geD^ 
erally agreed that the accumulations of the Rappites wonl^ 
have been entirely swept away. Large sums were loi^ 
through unfortunate investments, and the mills ceased U 
be profitable. Thirty years ago the wealth of the Rappitetf 
was variously estimated at from $10,000,000 to $30,000/ 
000, but when Trustee Duss succeeded to the managemeni 
of the society^s affairs, the community was found to b< 
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almost bankrupt, with lawsuits on hand that threatened 
to wipe out the last vestige of the vast property. By 
careful administration of the affairs of the community, 
Mr. Duss succeeded in saving several hundred thousand 
dollars after clearing the society of debt. 

The Rappite organization long since ceased to be a com- 
munity and became a close corporation administered for 
the benefit of a dwindling membership. Having placed 
the affairs of the society on a safe financial basis, Trustee 
Duss removed to New York, where he devotes himself to 
music as leader of a celebrated concert orchestra. Mrs. 
Duss was left to manage the town of Economy. Only six 
members of the society remain, Mr. Duss and his wife and 
four others related to the family. Under court decisions, 
the litigation having been carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Trustee Duss is empowered to wind up 
the affairs of the society, and with the passing of the prop- 
erty into individual hands, the organization will cease to 
exist even in name. In 1903, the Liberty Land Company, a 
syndicate of Pittsburg capitalists, purchased the entire Rap- 
pite estate of twenty-five hundred acres for a price said to 
be four million dollars, only three blocks in the town of 
Economy and some property in Beaver Falls being reserved. 
With these three blocks were retained the Rapp mansion 
and its gardens, the old music-hall and its quaint belfry, and 
the large bam for live stock. Before many years have 
passed the lands once tilled by the Rappites will be grown 
over with factories and homes, the last of those who lived 
and labored in the hope of realizing the communism of the 
early Christians will be laid to rest under the moundless 
greensward of the Rappite burying-ground, the last dollar 
of the millions heaped up through the patient labor of the 
stolid Harmonists will have passed to individual bank- 
accounts, and amid the smoke and noise of a Pennsylvania 
industrial center there will be no more to mark the spot 
where Qeorge Rapp preached to his simple followers the 
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gospel of self-effacement^ than remains in the qinet 
Economy churchyard to indicate the place where the Bap- 
pites laid their patriarchal leader to rest more than a 
half century ago. 

• •••••••■ 

With the other buildings conveyed to Robert Owen at 
New Harmony was the immense church of the Bappitea. 
For a time after the dissolution of the Owenite commnni- 
ties^ this building was partitioned off in rooms^ but after 
William Maclure's death it was presented to St. Stephen's 
Episcopal Church. The east wing was for years used aa a 
ballroom^ and the room south for a theater, the waUa 
being, according to Dr. Schnack, '^ beautifully frescoed and 
painted.'^ Later a part of the building was used as a podcr 
packing establishment. In 1874 the Bappites sent Joni! 
than Lentz to New Harmony. He purchased the chmdl 
building and the lot upon which it stood. Of the lug| 
building he tore down all but the east wing, using the bride 
to construct the wall which protects the Bappite eemeteiy 
to this day. This wall is one foot thick, five feet high, coh- 
ered with a heavy limestone coping, and guarded by iiai 
gates. The Harmonists gave the church lot, together wiA 
the remaining material and the wing standing, to the to«l 
of New Harmony. They also gave two thousand dollan 
of the sum necessary to construct the building whidit 
until a few years ago, was occupied by the library of fll0 
working men's institute, and is now used as a puUjh! 
school. According to an inscription, this building iri|^ 
erected " In memory of the Harmony Society, f onndflj|/ 
by George Rapp, 1805." With this act of philanthropji:; 
the connection of the Rappites with New Harmony ceased. 

Thirty years ago, a writer in the Atlantic Monthly weD 
foreshadowed the destiny of the Harmony Society. '*It 
needs no second thought," he said, " to discern the end of 
Bapp's schemes. His single strength sustained the colony 
during his life, and since his death one or two strong wills 
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hsTe kept it from crmnblmg to pieces^ and converted the 
whole machinery of this system into a powerful money- 
making agent. These men are the means by which it 
keeps a hand on the worlds on the market^ perhaps I should 
say. They are intelligent^ able^ honorable, too, we are glad 
to kaow, for the sake of the quiet creatures drowsing away 
their remnant of life, fat and contented, driving their plows 
through the fields, or sitting on the stoops of the village 
when evening comes. I wonder if they ever cast a furtive 
glance at the world, and the life from which Bapp's edict 
8o early shut them out. 'When they finish working, one 
by one, the great revenues of the society will probably fall 
into the hands of two or three, and be returned into the 
small currents of trade, according to the rapid sequence 
which always follows the accretion of large properties in 
this country.'* 

From a sordid standpoint, at least, we may denominate 
the Harmony Society a successful communism; its history 
perhaps forms the nearest approach to a justification of 
communistic association, but to what extent this justifica- 
tion continues is a question which can only be determined 
by a careful analysis of the primary elements contributing 
to this success. What may be said of the Harmony Society 
in this connection may in large part be declared of all 
religious communistic associations in America, which have 
been the only successful attempts at community life. 
*' The temporary success of the Hemhutters, the Moravians, 
the Shakers, and even the Bappites,*' says Miss Peabody, 
in Christ's Idea of Society, " has cleared away difficulties 
and solved problems of social science. It has been made 
plain that the material goods of life are not to be sacrificed 
in doing fuller justice to the social principles. It has been 
proved that with the same degree of labor, there is no way 
to compare with that of working in a community, banded 
by some sufficient idea to animate the will of the laborers. 
A greater quantity of wealth is procured with fewer hours 
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of toil^ and without any degradation to the laboier. All 
these communities have demonstrated what the practiod 
Dr. Franklin said, that if every one worked bodily three 
hours daily, there would be no necessity of any one's work- 
ing more than three hours/' Many economic ideas of tiie 
present day are based upon such suppositions regarding tlie 
success of cooperative labor like that of the Harmonisii. 
Robert Owen received much of his communistic inspiratioB 
from the apparent success of the Bappites, and the origin 
of every American communism can be traced to a belief 
that these experiments have demonstrated the practicabil- 
ity of communistic principles. This success, in a greit 
degree, however, seems to have sprung from favorable cir- 
cumstances not the result of communistic association, while 
we may reasonably inquire if there has not been, indeed, 
a degradation of the laborer, and whether his life has not 
been even harder and more barren of compensating advan- 
tages than the life which the individual system would hare 
offered him. 

In the first place, the Rappites, the Shakers, the Am- 
anaites, and in fact most of the communistic societies which 
have proved successful, secured advantages by the purchase 
of large tracts of wild land at a low price. The land held 
by the Harmonists in Indiana increased in value after 
their departure far more in proportion than did the wealth 
of the Rappites. They owned, before leaving Indiana, for 
instance, a considerable portion of the site of the city of 
Terre Haute, which George Rapp secured in foreclosing a 
mortgage of something over a thousand dollars. This new 
country, moreover, afforded an unusually profitable market 
for manufactured goods, since manufactures had then been 
little developed. The German peasants who made up the 
Harmony Society, and other successful religious com- 
munities, were thrifty and industrious. Moreover they 
worked, not three, but ten hours a day. The Harmonists 
were peculiarly prepared for their communistic state by 
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ir prerioufl experiences in Germany. They had little of 
American idea of liberty, and had endured such in- 
(rtnce of private opinion and suppression of religious 
dom that even the rigid discipline of the new society 
iided relief. In their simplicity, these peasants were 
ued and satisfied by the freedom from responsibility, 
I the good food and clothing which the community 
►rded them. The contemplation of the hard life of the 
Deers about them made the community seem a haven of 
age. Their exclusive use of the German language fur- 
M another barrier against the outside world. Celibacy 
I one secret of their material success. There were few 
Idren to rear and educate; this unproductive class of ac- 
noQ£ was supplanted by the entrance of able-bodied men 
I women, many of whom added considerable wealth to 
t of the society. Celibacy has been a rule of practically 
ry .successful communism. We are frequently reminded 
the Amana Society, in Iowa, as an example of commu- 
tic puccoss under the family system. Hut while the 
Jih of the Harmonists twenty years after their removal 
America was thirteen times as much per capita as the 
ragf? in Indiana, and seven times that in Massachusetts, 
jj 'hown in Historical Monograph No. 1 (1890), of the 
'Verity of Iowa, that the average |>er capita wealth of 
Amana Society in 1890 was about ten per cent less than 
average wealth in the State of Iowa: this after an 
'C'rican residence of nearly fifty years, with practically 
same collateral advantages which contributed to the 
'1th of the Rappiti»s. The Zoarites, a communistic so- 
V in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, which was until recent 
f^ puccl•s^ful, had pennitted marriage after the year 
'*. although they taught that the celibate state is more 
iDiendable, and that this teaching was observt»d is shown 
the fart that thev added onlv seventy-five to their 

• • • 

inal membershi]) during the first fifty years of their 
lence in this country. 
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Peculiar reasons made possible the peaceful and pnt* 
perous association of the Harmonists. Among these con- 
ditions was ignorance in the masses, controlled by inteOi' 
gence in a limited leadership. ^'Jacobi/' says Kojo^ 
^^ seems disposed to give special prominence to leadexriiif 
as a cause of success. He evidently attributes the dedins 
of the Beizelites, the Bappites, and the Zoarites to the old 
age and death of their f ounders.^' We must also remember 
the superstition which prevailed among the Bappites, col- 
tivated and directed by a theocratic head; akin to this thdr 
belief in the near approach of the judgment-day, whiA 
made them careless of private effects. 

We can not overestimate the importance of religioii H 
a cohesive force in societies like that of the HarmoiuBii> 
Upon religious grounds their community was founded; 
religion was the guiding principle of their daily liTes. 
" Eeligion/^ says Horace Greeley in his BecollectionB of » 
Busy Life, *^ often makes practicable that which were eto 
impossible, and divine love triumphs where human science 
is baffled. Thus I interpret the past successes and failmes 
of socialism. . . . With a firm and deep religions 
basis, any socialistic scheme may succeed, though vidoctf 
in organization and at war with human nature; without 
a basis of religious sympathy and religious aspiration it 
will always be difficult, though I judge not impossible.'' 
*' Communities based on religious views have generally 
succeeded," said Charles A. Dana, in the New York Sun of 
May 1, 1869. " The Shakers and the Oneida community 
are conspicuous illustrations of this fact, while the failnie 
of the various attempts made by the disciples of Owen, 
Fourier, and others, who have not the support of religiouB 
fanaticism, proves that without this great force the moet 
brilliant social theories are of little avail." 

How far has the destruction of the family in the Bapp 
ite and other communities contributed to the possibility ol 
individual effacement? Is the institution of marriage ii 
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is preeent fonn based upon and a preserver of individual- 
■m? Ib family life as now constituted a stumbling-block 
in the way of socialism, in so far as socialism proposes to 
hroiden sympathy for the circumscribed family circle until 
it beoomea sympathy for universal mankind? Advocates 
of communism have almost invariably proposed to destroy, 
diuge, or r^ulate the institution of marriage. Robert 
Oven declared that marriage based on the possession of 
prifite property was "one of the great trinity of evils 
vhich have cursed the world ever since the creation of 
Ban." The Oneida Perfectionists "proposed to abolish 
bmily ties by the institution of free love.^ The Zoarite 
ddoB oppoaed marriage " because it makes a division of 
intCMts among the brethren/' Jacobi calls attention to 
tke fict that in nearly all communistic associations at- 
tended by a degree of success, marriage is sacrificed for 
«<)minuni»m. John Humphrey Noyes cites an article by 
^Tiirle!! I^ne, a Fourierist, in the Dial of January, 1844, 
io which he mv?: 

**The maternal instinct, sl» hitherto educated, has de- 

^Ured itself po strongly in favor of the ftoparato fireside, 

^t ig*ociation, which aj)jM»ars so beautiful to the young 

^d nnattached soul, has yet accomplished little progress 

^ the alTections of that important section of the human 

'•<*— the mothers. With fathers, the feeling in favor of 

^*^M^parate family is certainly less strong; but there is an 

•fidefinahle tie, a sort of magnetic rapport^ an invisible, 

*fi*«'^enhlf* umbilical cord between the mother and the 

'-iij, mliich in most cast's circinnscribes her desires and 

•'pirmtion** for her own immediate family. All the ac- 

**pt*d adagos and wise saws nf society, all tin* precepts of 

ft'-nhty. all the sanctions of theology have for ages Ixrn 

'ir.;iiovi-<i ti) confinn this fi'eling. . . . The (piestiou 

'■'**^p<iatn»n and of marriage are one. Jf, as we have been 

yi'ulariy Ie<l t<» l>elieve, the individual or separate family 

»th«.- true order of Providence, then the associative life is 
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a false effort. If the associatiye life is trne, then the se 
rate family is a false arrangement. By the maternal f< 
ing it seems to be decided that the coexistence of botl 
incompatible^ is impossible. . . . That the affecti< 
can be divided, or bent with equal ardor on two objects 
opposed as universal and individual love, may at least 
rationally doubted. . . . The monasteries and o 
vents which have existed in all ages have existed solely 
the annihilation of that peculiar affection on which i 
separate family is based. . . . Spite of the specu 
tions of hopeful bachelors and esthetic spinsters, Ihere 
somewhat in the marriage-bond which is found to count 
act the universal nature of the affections, to a degree, ter 
ing at least to make the considerate pause before they assi 
that, by any social arrangements whatever, the two can 
blended into one harmony. ... It is only the dei 
mination to do what parents consider best for their famil 
and themselves which renders the o'erpopulous world fit 
a wilderness of selfhood as it is. Destroy this feeling, tl 
say, and you prohibit every motive to exertion.** 
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CHAPTER V 

BOBEBT O'WISN AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

*^ At long as he was merely a philanthropist he was rewarded with 
lothing bnt applanse, wealth, honor, and glory. He was the most 
popular man in Sorope. Not only men of his own class, hut states- 
Ben and princes listened to him approTingly." — FasDERicK Enobls. 

" The interest of the life of Robert Owen/' as his friend 
and biographer, Lloyd Jones, has said, " lies not in the 
completeness of its success, but in its practical wisdom and 
devotion to principle." Yet, measured from a strictly 
practical standpoint, the work of Robert Owen has not 
been without its great results. Frederick Engels declares: 
** Every social movement, every real advance in England j 
on behalf of the workers, links itself on to the name of j 
Robert Owen.'' Robert Owen has been called " The Father 
of English Socialism." The great labor cooperative socie- 
ties of Great Britain, which now number sixteen hundred, 
with two million registered members, and seven million 
patrons, doing an annual business of four hundred million 
dollars, have conferred inestimable benefits upon the 
working people of Great Britain. They are in large part 
a monument to Robert Owen's philanthropic labors. ^^ His 
specific plans as a social reformer," writes Robert Dale 
Owen, "proved on the whole, and for the time, a 
failure, . . . yet, with such earnestness, such indom- 
itable perseverance, and such devotion and love for his 
race, did he press, through half a century, his plans upon 
the public, and so much truth was there mixed with vision- 
ary expectation, that his name became known, and the 
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influence of his teachings has been more or less felt orer 
the civilized world. A failure in gross has been attended 
by sterling incidental successes, and toward the great idet 
of cooperation — quite impracticable as he conceiyed it-- 
there has been, ever since his death, very considerable ad- 
yance made, and generally recognized by earnest men m 
eminently useful and important/' 

A brief review of the social and industrial conditioni 
which gave occasion and purpose to the career of Bobot 
Owen is necessary to an understanding of his life and woik. 
The concluding years of the eighteenth century maifal 
the beginning of an industrial revolution. Human powtf 
had received a magnificent impetus from an era of greit 
invention, but this increase of power brought in its imme- 
diate train serious results for the laboring classes of Eng* 
land. Machinery began to supplant manual labor so sud- 
denly and so rapidly, especially in the great cotton 
industry, that thousands of men, willing to labor, were de- 
prived of employment. Factory-owners began to realiie 
immensely upon their investments. While their establish- 
ments were enlarged, wages were reduced, for not only were 
the recently employed clamoring for work, but the runi 
population was flocking by thousands to the factories od 
account of the prevalent agricultural depression. 

In many ways the whole population of England suffered 
from this rapid transformation. The expense of maehin* 
ery, and inability to compete with the greater facilities of 
the large factories, caused the extinction of the smaller 
establishments. As a result, the personal relation which 
had formerly existed between employer and employee wtf 
destroyed, to the infinite damage of the latter. Intoxi- 
cated with the possibilities of wealth so suddenly opened 
before them, the great factory-owners gave no heed to the 
welfare of their thousands of employees. The workmen 
were herded together in squalid and crowded quarters, with 
none of the comforts or pleasures of wholesome home life. 
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D proTisions were made for the education of children who 
ere employed by thousands in the factories. The intel- 
ctual and moral results of such a system were deplor- 
:>le. The English laboring classes, but a generation be- 
)re happy, independent, and respected, became, in effect, 
ATes to their grasping employers. Everywhere in these 
Lrge establishments ignorance and vice were prevalent to 
II alarming extent. Whereas the passage of an employee 
rom a lower to a higher state could formerly be effected 
ith little difficulty, under the new rr^tfnf? it Ix^came almost 
npoMible. The majority of those engaged in manufac- 
ohng mu^t, from the nature of things, remain laborers, 
t became more difficult to ascend the social ladder. The 
ivuion of lal)or resulted in fiimj)lifying tlie task of each 
rorkman. making him a mere cog in a great machine, and 
hiL- nndfrin^r him more dcpt^ndont. Luxury increased 
k^"!".:: th»' ii|»|MT classes, an<l chiss ft'i'ling was (U'vdopiMl. 
'Th»- rif li man/' savs ono writtT, " cnniL' to labor only for 
> ;:it r»'a>i' of his capital, the* poor man to witisfy thti 
nvir.u- ,.f hi?J ^toma(•h." 

H; -'tran;:*' (oin(i<h'n<*«», this rnshiV4»nirnt of tho Knglish 
•rJi.:::: < Ia>fH?i ramr at a tiinr wh^n i<h'as of political fnM»- 
Jrn Wi-r*' i-viTYwIirn* in the axcnHant. In Kranct* an<l in 
Vi-r^a til'l political in>titutioiis ha«l Immti shattcriMl, an<l 
'■J'hiil with tln'ir >iic'c«'», till* people look«'<l forward to the 

■'«r :i:>: r'*;u h iif a social as well as a itolitical millennium. 

1' ' .... 

>y \:ii*\ I'Mjkiil upon monarrhical institutions as the 

••-r fall inetpialitii-s of conilition, and seemed to think 

-■a! !!!»• dJM nthroni-nii'nt of royalty meant tin* end of all 

•■:.'.ar June** ftiid oj)pre«i-ion. The Continent j»rotluei*il a 

■i/*ii 'if phih»-ophers who advfM-atetl a n-oru'aniz^'il society 

<*••'! ujHin Iji^^hcr c^»nception^ of public iluty. In France. 

**•■ SiHi-'n, " repnrs«'nt4ilive of a <lis<M>nteiiteil an<l impov- 

T\*Ynd an>t«Hracy.'* was the first a«lvocat«' «>f socialism. 

'■uri»r. an idi-alist, one of the middle cla.-s, ami Haheuf, 

K*.ial n■^unstructioni^t, were promulgating i«leas of 
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social regeneration against which the English Chaxini 
was no barrier. 

" England," says Sidney Webb, a Fabian society sodil- 
ist, " was covered with rotten survivals of bygone circan- 
stances. The whole administration was an instrument &r 
class domination and parasitic nurture. The progress ol 
the industrial revolution was rapidly making obsolete aD 
laws, customs, proverbs, maxims, and nursery tales: md 
the sudden increase of population was bafl^g all expedi- 
tions and disconcerting all arrangements. At last . . * 
* every man for himself and the devil take the hindnMMt' 
became the social creed of what was still believed to be • 
Christian nation." 

" At this juncture," says Frederick Engels, " there cuk 
forward as a reformer a manufacturer twenty-nine yew 
old, a man of almost sublime and childlike simplicity of 
character, and at the same time one of the few born leaders 
of men." Eobert Owen was born of humble parentage 
at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, Wales, May 14, 1771. 
Though fond of learning, his schooling was quite limited, 
for when but ten years old he went to London to become 
an apprentice to a Stamford draper. Fortunately he foimd 
a well-selected library in the home of his employer, and 
five hours a day were regularly spent by the boy in eager 
reading. At the close of his apprenticeship, Robert Owen 
took service with Flint & Palmer, large retail drapers at 
London Bridge, where he received one hundred and twentj- 
five dollars a year and his board. Here he worked from 
fifteen to eighteen hours a day, and managed to save almost 
the whole of his salary, since during his whole lifetime, 
according to his own statement, he " never indulged an 
injurious or expensive habit." His next employer was 
a Mr. Satterfield, with whom he remained until he 
reached the age of eighteen. 

Owen's first enterprise on his own account was a part- 
nership with a wire-worker named Jones, who was intc^ 
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?ted in the new machines just invented for spinning cot- 
>n. Into this business Owen took five hundred dollars 
[>rrowed from his brother. The establishment was soon 
cnploying forty men in the manufacture of spinning-ma- 
[iiiie& As Jones was not a partner to young Owen's taste, 
e 8old out for three of the " mules " which they were mak- 
3g. With this and other machinery, operated by three 
jen, Owen made fifteen hundred dollars as his first year's 
•rofit. 

Soon afterward Owen became superintendent of a Man- 

hoster cotton-mill owneil by a Mr. Drinkwater. The 

roung man assumed the whole responsibility of managing 

ihi» factory, in which five hundred men were employed. So 

witrewfully did he fill this position that the quality of 

poodii manufacture<l by the Drinkwater mill soon com- 

mjinii4'<l a fifty per ct»nt advance above regular prices. His 

«r\u»> wrn* nco^iiizrd by an increase of salary, and an 

ajm-triM-ni of partnership with Mr. Drinkwater, which was 

'^'^zvM l»v Owen at the iv^v of t went v. In IT'Jl Mr. Owen 

u--*»i the lir>t s«*a-island cotton l)roii*rljt into Kn^land 

fr«m .Vnierica, which was soon to furnisli a hirge propor- 

ti««n <if the raw niati-rial used in Kn»rlish cotton-mills. 

^^•n after the partnersliip was forinetl. Mr. Drinkwater's 

<iauL'htrr was married to a wealthy cot ton-manufacturer, 

»lnMl«>in«i to enter the partnership. On tlie first intinia- 

*^<''n fif this plan, young Owen hurneil up the agreement 

•ilh Mr. Orinkwater. and, though he remained in his posi- 

ti«»n a«» ^u{HTint4*ndent until his successor could be secured, 

Jm? n fu>f<l n-^'inployment at any |)rice. 

Ounng Mr. Owen's apprenticeship and his connection 
*ith factory management, ln' was thrown into a daily con- 
ticl With the toiling classes which was largely to influence 
ii? I'onduct as an employer. He regarde«l with sorrow an<l 
iX.<iignation the dt*l>as4*d condition of \\\v lnl>oring people, 
ia«i with alarm the fnMpient riots indi<'ative of the deep- 
letted diiicontent prevailing in the factory towns. The * 
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condition of the children employed in factorieB espedil^ 
appealed to him. Denied a knowledge of even the demenli 
of education, separated from all the influences of hne 
which are so important a determinant of character, cU* 
dren of honest parents were forced to work side h] A 
with those brought from the workhouses to labor at 8tl^ 
vation wages. These children were habitually flogged ol 
debarred from moral and religious instructioiL Inni 
squalid and vicious surroundings, they grew to a sour ai 
debased maturity. Some employers attempted in a duDQ 
way to better these conditions, but such rare efforts v» 
generally rendered useless by the ignorant sensitireM 
of the poor. Though the factory act of Bobert Peel (18W) 
limited the hours of labor to twelve, and provided txa Ae 
elementary education of all apprentices, the provisions te 
the enforcement of this law were so feeble as to lente 
it practically inoperative. 

Robert Owen, soon after his release from the Drink- 
water establishment, accepted an offer of partnership vifii 
Borrowdale & Atkinson, a wealthy and established firm. 
In this factory he superintended the manufacture and sale 
of yam. During his connection with this concern he was 
elected a member of the Manchester literary and philosoph- 
ical society, with which he maintained a conspicuous con- 
nection for many years. It was under the supervision of 
this society, at the instigation of Mr. Owen, that the inves- 
tigations were carried on which formed the basis for Sir 
Robert Peel's later bills for the relief of the laboring 
classes. 

Robert Owen's marriage was the culmination of a very 
business-like romance. While on a business trip to Glas- 
gow, he met a Miss Dale, daughter of David Dale, owner 
of an extensive manufacturing establishment at New Lan- 
ark, Scotland. Something in Miss Dale's enthusiastic 
descriptions of this great factory, and doubtless something 
in the pleasure which he felt in her companionship, in- 
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him to make a trip to New Lanark on a visit to the 
stablishment. Upon his return to Manchester, young 
wrote a proposal of marriage to Miss Dale. Her 
mce was conditioned on the doubtful approval of her 
The young manufacturer was too shrewd to plead 
n cause at once, unknown as he was, but trusted to 
jults of a business venture to win the coveted con- 
He again visited the factory, thoroughly investigated 
kings, returned to Manchester, and gained the con- 
F his partners to a project for purchasing the New 
c mills in connection with another firm in which he 
so become a partner. The bargain was soon con- 
, the purchase price being three hundred thousand 
. His marriage with Miss Dale was soon arranged, 
le union seems to have been a most happy one. 

Miss Dale was a stanch Presbyterian in religious 
le, and Robert Owen was, to say the least, unortho- 
his views concerning religion. 

January 1, 1800, Robert Owen assumed control 
New Lanark mills, and began his illustrious career 
actical philanthropist. He found drunkenness, neg- 

work, and theft common among the New Lanark 
ves, though Mr. Dale had been an employer more 
isually considerate. In the town of New Lanark 
lirteen or fourteen hundred families, and from four 
hundred pauper children. The work which Robert 
accomplished in the training and development of 
liserable creatures into educated and contented men 
)men gave to him and to New Lanark an intema- 
reputation. Representatives of royalty, philanthro- 
ind educators from all parts of Europe journeyed 

to study the processes which Mr. Owen put in opera- 
r the betterment of the working people in his mills. 
. Owen first sought out the recognized leaders among 
ployees, and explained his plans to them. Though 
^ere first regarded with suspicion, the New Lanark 
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operatives soon began to realize his sinceriiy and to coop- 
erate with him. Owen taught cleanly habits, and enforced 
them in the town with such rigor that there were frequent 
complaints from people with an aversion to soap and salu- 
tation. He discouraged the credit system and established 
a store in which the people were furnished goods at cost, 
the saving being estimated at twenty per cent He insti- 
tuted a system of checks to detect pilf ering, and opened i 
debit and credit account which at the end of eadi jeir 
served as a complete record of each workman's conduct, 
and as a guide in the promotion and increase of salaries of 
the more worthy. These were called " books of character.** 

In 1806 the United States placed an embargo on cotton, 
and Mr. Owen was afforded an opportunity to display hw 
real feeling toward the people in his employ, and as IJojd 
Jones says, " to make a complete conquest of their good- 
will." The advanced price of raw material crippled the 
English factories, and, among others, the New Lanark 
mills were compelled to close. To the surprise of the 
employees, their wages were continued in full during this 
suspension. Ever after this occurrence, Mr. Owen com- 
manded the love and respect of the workmen of New 
Lanark. 

Mr. Owen's partners, however, did not fully indorse 
such extraordinary consideration for the comfort of their 
employees, and while such plans were well enough as ex- 
periments in philanthropy, they did not regard them as 
business-like. It could not be alleged that Mr. Owen^s 
management was unprofitable, since the mills, now begin- 
ning to be filled with a better educated, more capable and 
more willing class of employees, made money as never be- 
fore. Mr. Owen would not consent to any change of policy* 
and was therefore compelled to form a new partnership and 
make a new purchase of the establishment, which now sold 
for four hundred and twenty thousand dollars. Mr. Owen 
proceeded with his work of establishing schools and ini' 
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nrng the coDdition of the working people until ttie mem- 
■s of the new partnership in turn became disBatieEed, 
1 finally forced the sale of the property at auction, 
ough Owen's enemies alleged that the value of the estab- 
iment had depreciated during his nmnagement, an ex- 
ing contest for its posBeseion took place between the old 
rtnetB and Mr. Owen, who had enlisted financial support 
im several wealthy Quakers. The property was finally 
d to Mr. Owen for seven hundred and seventy thousand 
liars. The employees at New Lanark had watched with 
zioQS interest the progress of the sale, and when the 
W8 of Mr, Owen's success came, a general celebration was 
td. Mr. Owen rode through the streets in a carriage 
awn by a long line of his workmen, and there was an 
omination of the town and rejoicing among its people. 
aen the books of the second copartnership were balanced, 
was found that the profits of the four years, after setting 
ide five per cent interest for the capital employed, were 
;ht hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Owen was destined again to be embarrassed by 
)iible8 in the partnership. From the standard of belief 
Id by his associates in business, Mr. Owen was heretical 

his moral and religious teachings. In their eyes the 
mea of the kindergarten were frivolous and vain. Will- 
m Allen and others accused him of infidelity, and of pro* 
ulgating such sentiments among the people of New Lan- 
k. Though a committee under the chairmanship of the 
uke of Kent, grandfather of the present King of Gng- 
nd, acquitted him of the charge, everything possible was 
Town in the way of the new schools. Mr, Owen was 
nally forced out of the New Lanark mills. From the be- 
inning his management had been financially prosperous, 
nd the community had been made by him one of the hap- 
'iest and most orderly in England. The results of Rob- 
Tt Owen's work at New Lanark are summed up by an 
American traveler (Mr. Griscom), who stayed some time 
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at the place : ^^ There is not^ I apprehend, to be found in 
any part of the world, a maniifacturing commimity in 
which 80 much order, good government, tranquillity, and 
rational happiness prevail/* 

** Up to this time," says a biographer, " we see Bobert 
Owen fighting with the difficulties by which he was imme- 
diately surrounded; reforming such abuses as were oper- 
ating to the injury of the people; giving to them more 
comfort, more independence, more manliness, more hope; 
above all, gaining among them that confidence and coop- 
eration which might enable him to work out the changes on 
which he relied for proving the practicability of reforms 
that might be applied to the rapidly growing cotton indus- 
try in all its branches throughout the kingdom." 
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CHAPTER VI 

AGITATION IN ENGLAND 

Labor troubles which culminated in the riots of 1811 
•t last awakened the conscience of the English people^ and 
brought them face to face with the evil results of the 
factory system. Robert Owen and his following of reform- 
ers began to be accorded a respectful hearing. Until the 
dif^i^atisfaction of the laboring classes found exprespion in 
df?»p<Tate crusades against machinery and the assumption 
• •f tt thn*alening attitude toward the employing classes, the 
'• |«>verty, degradation, deformity, ignorance, and prema- 
ture death " sufferc»d in the crowded factory settlements as 
tn»* result of overwork, scanty food, and unwholcvsome sani- 
tary conditions, schemed to be regarded with carelessness. 

Sinctf 1M03 Robert Owen had devot(Hl a large portion of 
hi» time to the consideration of the labor problem, and 
upK>n this question wrote voluminously. The year 1815 
«A!< for him a j)oriod of great activity. He called a meeting 
' f factory-owmTs at Glasgow for the purpose of asking the 
r^-fit-al of the revenue tariff on raw cotton, and consiileriug 
riu-ana of improving the condition of the working people. 
Thf tir^t suggestion was unanimously adoj)ted ; Owen's 
n»lion regarding the sei-ond purpose did not even receive 
A f*-ef»nd. Mr. Owen flooded the kingdom with copies of 
iLe iitlihirt^ delivercHl by him at this S4.'ssion. In part he 
had i^id : 

" True, indecnl. it is, that the main pillar and prop of 
il>e political greatness ami prosperity of our country is a 
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manufacture which, as now carried on, is destructive of j 
health, morals, and social comfort of the mass of the p 
pie engaged in it It is only since the introduction of i 
cotton trade that children at an age before they had i 
quired strength or mental instruction, have been fore 
into cotton-mills, those receptacles, in too many instano 
for living human skeletons, almost disrobed of intelki 
where, as the business is often now conducted, they ling 
out a few years of miserable existence, acquiring every h 
habit which they may disseminate throughout society, 
is only since the introduction of this trade that childn 
and even grown people were required to labor more thi 
twelve hours in a day, not including the time allotted fc 
meals. It is only since the introduction of this trade tiu 
the sole recreation of the laborer is to be found in the poi 
house or gin-shop, and it is only since the introduction o 
this baneful trade that poverty, crime, and misery haT 
made rapid and fearful strides throughout the communit} 
'^ Shall we then go imblushingly and ask the legislatoi 
of our country to pass legislative acts to sanction an 
increase this trade — to sign the death-warrants of ti 
strength, morals, and happiness of thousands of our fello 
creatures, and not attempt to propose corrections for i' 
evils which it creates ? If such shall be your determinatic 
I, for one, will not join in the application — ^no, I will Ti 
all the faculties I possess oppose every attempt to exte 
a trade that, except in name, is more injurious to th< 
employed in it than is the slavery in the West Indies to i 
poor negroes, for deeply as I am interested in the cott^ 
manufacture, highly as I value the extended political po^ 
of my country, yet knowing as I do from long experieX 
both here and in England the miseries which this tra' 
as it is now conducted, inflicts on those to whom it gi'' 
emplojrment, I do not hesitate to say: Perish the coit 
trade, perish even the political superiority of our coun^ 
if it depends on the cotton trade, rather than that tl 
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5 upheld by the sacrifice of everything valtiahle tn 

ring the next session of Parliament, Robert Owen was , ' 
' urging a bill stipulating that no child under ten \ 
E age, or unable to read, should be employed in the 
fi, proposing the establishment of schools for their 

benefit where reading, writing, and arithmetic / 
be taught, and stipulating that the hours of work 
s, including two hours for meals and recreation, 
not exceed twelve and a half a day. The bill also 
d for more thorough methods of factory inspection 
jmment agents. Nothing more significant of the 
a of Robert Owen to the welfare of the workers 
B cited than the fact that he worked assiduously for 
sage of this measure, not only in direct opposition 
wishes of his fellow manufacturers, but of most of 
ratives, who had been taught to regard him as an 
>f the industry which gave them employment. " At 
riod,'* Mr. Owen writes, "I had no public inter- 
writh the operatives and working classes in any part 
wo islands, not even in the great metropolis. They 
rangers to me and to all my views and future inten- 
I was at all periods of my progress, from my ear- 
owledge and employment of them, their true friend : 
heir democratic and much mistaken leaders taught 
hat I desired to make slaves of them in my village 
y and cooperation.^^ When reviled and repudiated 
Be in whose behalf he labored, Robert Owen con- 
fighting their battles with ardor undaimted by their 
JTpretation of his motives. ^ 

meeting was called of the members of the House of i 
ons favorable to factory-reform legislation, and Sir I 
' Peel was chosen to introduce the measure. It took I 
ears to secure its passage, when the measure came jj 
mutilated that its provisions brought little relief to 
for whose relief it was intended. While this till was ! 
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f 
pending, Bobcrt Owen remained in London, and conducted 

a campaign of education such as England had never wit* 
nessed before, and which made his name a household word 
throughout the IdngdonL Thousands of tracts and papen 
^ were circulated. Owen bought by the ton copies of news- 
papers containing his arguments, and on one occasicm the 
London mails were delayed twenty minutes by a deluge of 
documents posted by him. In 1816 appeared Obeena- 
tions on the Effect of the Factory System. " Prom certain 
parliamentary reports/' says Robert Dale Owen, " in con- 
nection with Sir Robert PeeFs factory bill, my father 
derived data in proof that the machinery employed in 
Great Britain in cotton-spinning alone, in one braxuJi 
therefore of one manufacture, superseded at that time the 
labor of eighty million adults ; and he succeeded in prov- 
ing to the satisfaction of England's ablest statistician 
(Colquhoun) that if all the branches of the cotton, woolen, 
flax, and silk manufactures were included, the machine- 
saving labor in producing English textile fabrics exceeded 
in those days the work which two hundred millions ot 
operatives could have turned out previous to the yetf 
t 1760." In 1817 Mr. Owen issued: A Report Addressed 
to the Committee for the Relief of the Laboring and Mann- 
facturing Poor. In this treatise colonies for the poor 
were advocated, and the destruction of pauperism by a sys- 
tem of education and manual training was proposed. 

It may well be said that Robert Owen secured in the 
enactment of such legislation the first embodiment of the 
principle of governmental interference in internal trade 
relations, a principle which has come to assume large 
importance in modern legislation. These early laws 
advocated by ]\Ir. Owen were the first industrial measures 
designed for the relief of the laboring classes, and estab- 
lished a precedent for all labor legislation since effected 
in England and America. 

About this time Mr. Owen made a public declaration of 
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•inciples, insistent advocacy of which brought 
) language of Sargent, '^neglect, hatred, cal- 
»mpt, and all the evils which follow an excom- 
man/^ From this time his popularity as a 
gan to wane, for the strong religious sentiment 
rlish people regarded with apprehension his 
tacks on existing creeds. This declaration was 
nistake, but it revealed the thorough independ- 
)ert Owen. It lost him the friendship of his 
itial allies, brought him an irresponsible f oUow- 
Qjured his cause, and connected his theories in ) 
mind with atheism and anarchy, 
er this declaration Mr. Owen visited the educa- 
iishment of M. de Felenberg, at HoflEwyl, Swit- 
ither he had sent his sons for their education, 
p he presented a memorial in behalf of the 
isses to the crowned heads in convention at 
lelle. In 1819 he stood for Parliament in Lan- 
1. By the combined efforts of labor leaders 
-owners he was defeated in his aspirations, 
nothing of demagogy in his Appeal to the La- 
3es, issued in 1819, and an opponent who more 
? his fealty to the common people was returned, 
orking people of a district in which so many 
)ert Owen's life had been spent in philanthropic 
;s were to blame for the inability of Mr. Owen 
his principles at the succeeding session of Par- 

bime Richard Flower arrived in England, bear- 
ission from George Happ to sell the great Har- 
be. He found Robert Owen in the disappoint- 
'eral of his plans, and suggested ^^ Harmonic '^ 
le site for putting in practical operation plans 
aistic colonization which Mr. Owen had long 
y advocating. " The offer tempted my father ,'' 
rt Dale Owen. " Here was a village ready built, 
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a territory capable of supporting tens of thonsands, in a 
country where the expression of thought was free, and 
where the people were unsophisticated. I listened with 
delight to Mr. Flo^^er's account of a frontier life, and when, 
one morning, my father asked me, * Well, Bobert, what say 
you, New Lanark or Harmony P ' I answered without hesi- 
tation, ' Harmony/ Aside from the romance and novdtj, 
I think one prompting motive was that if our family settled 
in western America, it would facilitate my marriage witii 
Jessie,'' a young woman who quickly forgot the younger 
Owen after his emigration to America. " iJr. Flower cwH 
not conceal from us his amazement, saying to me, I remoo- 
ber, ^ Does your father really think of giving up a positko 
like this, with every comfort and luxury, and taking lu> 
family to the wild life of the far West ? ' He did not knot 
that my father's one ruling desire was for a vast thcBtcr 
in which to try his plans of social reform." Then, too, 
the younger Owen tells us, "the success of the BappitfiB 
greatly encouraged my father." The preliminaries were 
arranged with Mr. Flower, and in December, 1824, Mr. 
Owen came to the United States to complete the purchase 
of the property afterward officially known as New Har- 
mony. The bargain was closed in the spring of 1825, End 
Mr. Owen became the owner of an estate consisting of 
nearly thirty thousand acres of land — ^three thousand acre* 
under cultivation by the Harmonists, nineteen detached 
farms, six hundred acres of improved land occupied by 
tenants, some fine orchards, eighteen acres of bearing vines, 
and the village of Harmony, with its great church, it^ 
brick, frame, and log houses, and its factories, with almost 
all the machinery. It constituted an admirable site for 
the great experiment which Eobert Owen had decided to 
inaugurate. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THB NEW ICOBAL WORLD 

lisalion ! How the term U mlMpplied I A ftate of lociety 

m ignorance, deranging the facultiea of all I 

affairt of the world carried on by riolence and force, through 

^ legal robberies, and deTattations, anpentitiona, bigotry, and 

rtterietl 

liTing a continnal life of hypocrisy, and public and priTate 

I 

rapposing that the most degrading and injarious rices are the 

irtuei I 

yet this condoct of gross ignorance and rank insanity is 
Uization ! ** 

New Moral World, from which the sentences just 
are taken, while not published at the time of the 
irmony experiment, was a later compilation of the 
leld and promulgated by Robert Owen at that time. 
KJies the theories upon which the New Harmony 
litic!? were founded, and a brief review of its teach- 
11 serve to throw much light upon the history of 
^ Harmonv venture. 

le New Moral World," Mr. Owen declared, " is an 
ition to rationally educate and employ all, through 
rganization of society which will give a new exist- 

man by surrounding him with superior circuni- 
only.*' " New and strange as this statement will 
even to the most learned an<l experienced of the 
day,'' the author declart^, " let no one rashly pro- 
it to be visionary, for it is a system, the result of 
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much reading, observation, and reflection, combined with 
extensive practical experience and confidential communi- 
cation with public oflBcial characters in various countries, 
and with leading minds among all classes: a system 
founded on the eternal laws of nature, and derived from 
facts and experience only: and it will be found on full 
examination, by competent minds, to be the least visionary 
and the most easy of practise of all systems which have 
been proposed in ancient or modern times to improve the 
character and to insure the happiness of the human race " 

"The religious, moral, political, and commercial 
arrangements of society have been on a wrong basis since 
the commencement of history,'^ declared Mr. Owen. The 
new society which would be possible by the adoption of his 
principles he prophesied would be a heaven of happiness. 

As a basis for his philosophy, Mr. Owen stated what he 
called " the fundamental laws of human nature.'* In brief, 
these were as follows : 

Human nature is a compound of animal propensities, 
intellectual faculties, and moral qualities. 

These are united in different proportions in each indi- 
vidual. 

The diversity constitutes the difference between indi- 
viduals. 

These elements and proportions are made by a power 
unknown to the individual and consequently without his 
consent. 

Each individual comes into certain existing circum- 
stances which act upon his original organization, more 
especially during early life, and by impressing their gen- 
eral character upon him, form his local and national 
character. 

This influence is modified by the original character of 
the individual ; thus character is formed and maintained. 

No one decides his time or place of birth, his circum- 
stances, or his training. 
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Each individual may receive, in early training, either 
true or false fundamental ideas. 

He may be trained to either beneficial or injurious 
habits, or a mixture of both. 

Each person must believe according to the strongest 
conviction that is made upon his mind, which conviction 
is not determined by his will. 

He must like or dislike, according to his experience. 

His feelings and convictions are formed for him by the 
impression of circumstances upon his original organization. 
His will is formed by his feelings or convictions, therefore 
his physical, mental, and moral characters are formed 
independent of himself. 

Impressions which are at first pleasurable become by 
repetition indifferent, and finally painful. Impressions 
which succeed each other beyond a certain rapidity are 
finally dissipated and weakened, and at last destroy enjoy- 
ment. 

Health, improvement, and happiness depend upon the 
due cidtivation of all physical, intellectual, and moral 
qualities, upon their being called into action at a proper 
period of life, and being afterward exercised temperately, 
according to their strength and capacity. 

Bad character results from bad innate tendencies 
placed in the midst of bad surroundings ; a medium char- 
acter from bad tendencies in good surroundings, good tend- 
encies in unfavorable surroundings, or mixed tendencies 
in mixed surroundings. A superior character results from 
a good constitution placed among favorable circumstances, 
when the laws, institutions, and customs are in accordance 
with the laws of nature. 

Fromr these beliefs regarding human nature, Mr. Owen 
formed the following " laws " : 

I. — Man can not be a subject of merit or demerit. 
II. — The feelings and convictions are instincts of hu- 
man nature. 
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III. — ^The indiyidual should always express his feeKngi 
without restraint. The will is the mental feeling, isd 
when we speak of the will keeping us from certain actioD, 
we simply mean that our mental feeling was stronger than 
our physical feeling. Nature's laws require that physical, 
mental^ and moral feelings shoidd in all temperance be 
exercised. 

IV. — Personal ambition and vaniiy will be destrojed 
by a knowledge of the fact of mental and moral irrespon- 
sibility. 

V. — The practise means the removal from the world 
of all inferior circumstances tending to produce bad 
character. 

Happiness depends upon the harmony of physical, men- 
tal, and moral proportions. The diversity of manldnd is 
essential to human happiness. The individual who is mor- 
ally, mentally, or physically weak calls for our compassion, 
not for our condemnation. Good habits must be given to 
all, or they can not be given to any. A superior human 
being, or any one approaching a character deserving the 
name of rational, has not yet been known among mankind. 
Before such a being can appear, a great change must 
occur in the whole proceedings of mankind: their feelings, 
thoughts, and actions must arise from principles altogether 
diifurent from the vague and fanciful notions by which 
the mental part of the character of man has been hitherto 
formed ; the whole external circumstances relative to the 
production and distribution of wealth, the formation of 
character, and the government of men must be changed, 
remodeled, and reunited into a new system. The funda- 
mental errors of the old system have prevented man from 
becoming rational ; the new laws will produce charity, kind- 
ness, intelligence, and happiness. 

The elements of the science of society, Mr. Owen de- 
clared to be as follows : 

1. A knowledge of the principles and the application 
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M of the laws of human nature ; laws deriyed from 
rable facts, and which prove man to be a social 

knowledge of the principles and practise of the 
les of producing in abundance the most beneficial 
ies and comforts for the support and enjoyment of 
ife. 

most necessary wealth Mr. Owen declared to be air, 
Dody health, clothing, shelter, instruction, amuse- 
le affection of our associates, and good society. To 
liese, there must be a cordial union of mankind, 
certain amount of land should be combined skill, 
pital, and population. These elements should be 
by those who understand the laws of Ood and 
» of society. The greatest loss and waste result 
te disunited minds and feelings of mankind, 
churches, lawyers, doctors, and exclusive univer- 
? the greatest obstacles to progress. The profes- 
such should be done away with, and the profe&- 
len employed as teachers or rulers of the people 
e new principles. There is a great loss from the 
pn of trades, and the expense of exchange and 
tation. Four departments will be instituted in 
social state: (1) of production of wealth; (2) of 
ion; (3) of formation of character; (4) of gov- 
. These elements should be united in each corn- 
Beautiful surroundings should also characterize 
these new settlements. The greatest saving will 
om having the best of all that society requires, 
rrangi'mcnts, with the destruction of the profcs- 
ill cause a saving of from fifty to sixty per cent. 
artnionU of production will be made so attract- 
Ialw)r will he a pleasure which all will desire. As 
of all these arrangements wealth will Ih» j)ut into 
(is of the consumer at one-fourth the present 
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3. A knowledge of the principles and practise of tk 
best methods of distributing wealth. 

The middleman Mr. Owen declared to be an expensR 
luxury. The three classes of these, retailers, wholesileiii 
and extensive merchants, all strive to get the most out d 
their materials. There are more establishments thin are 
^ necessary for handling the goods, and much capital ud 
<' labor is thus rendered useless. The present system of dis- 
tribution is a dead weight on society. It is a contmuoe 
" to add to the cost of production, to deteriorate qiiilitia^ 
to employ unnecessary capital, to demoralize the chandff 
of those employed, and it trains men to become slaTtt io 
their customers and tyrants to their dependents. By keep- 1 
ing separate storehouses in separate establishments on die 
premises where the material is produced, and from ih« 
distributing for daily consumption, ninety-nine per cent of 
this expense can be saved. Mr. Owen inveighed aguBtt 
*^ imaginary representations of wealth, such as gold, silTer, 
or paper," and claimed that the monetary systems of Eng- 
land and America were the causes of great distress. He 
proposed the establishment of " banks of real wealth," witi 
a rather indefinite method of transacting business. The 
new medium of exchange must have the power of etf^ 
eion and contraction, as the value of material expanded* 
contracted. 

4. A knowledge of the principles and practises ^ 
which to form the new combination of circumstances fe 
training the infant to become the most rational bein?- 
The care of the infant has been entrusted to the inferio' 
in mind, manner, and knowledge, and its education ^ 
consisted of placing the child within four walls, to sit on* 
seat and ask no questions. Children should be trettw 
with kindness and judgment. * 

5. A knowledge of how to govern man most eflecti^v 
under these new principles. Government must be act»^ 
to create, watchful and observing to maintain rational 1*^ 
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'o unite these general principles into a rational state 
J. Society has been a chaos. The instinct of man 
■ b^PPy> ^^* ^6 has learned to think that wealth 
pinees are synonymous. There is no necessary con- 
Utopian philosophers from Plato to Fourier have 
n their purposes because they taught contradict- 
iciples and practises. " From the contamination, 
. so many ages, of the errors of theoretical men 
practise, and those of practical men without any 
i or extensive knowledge of principle, it will now be 
, except by practical demonstration, to convince 

classes that by a union of principles derived from 
jing facts, with the experience emanating from ex- 
practise in accordance with these principles, an 
jnt, united, wealthy, virtuous, and happy society 
now formed and made permanent." 

piness, "the instinct of the universe," Mr. Owen 

1 to be dependent upon the practise of the prin- 
»f The New Moral World. To provide for this 
happiness, schools were to be founded for the edu- 
•f the children, as well as asylums for the afficted, 
Jl should be given the opportunity for study, social 
mt, travel, and the liberty of expressing opinions 
subjects. Women should be accorded the same 
nd privileges as men. 

upreme Power, Robert Owen declared, was the 

f all existence. The practise of religion includes 

a knowledge of the laws of nature, and efforts to 

for our fellow men. " The practise of the rational 

will consist in promoting, to the utmost of our 

he happiness and well-being of every man, woman, 

d, without regard to their sect, class, party, or color, 

worship, in those inexpressible feelings of wonder, 

ion, and delight, which, when man is surrounded 

rior circumstances only, will naturally arise from 

templation of the infinity of space, of the eternity 
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of duration, of the order of the universe, and of that In- 
comprehensible Power by which the atom is moved and 
the aggregate of nature is governed/' Formerly religion! 
have divided man from man and nation from nation; ib( 
new religion will bind all men into one great family, based 
on charity and love. All men should exert themselves tc 
remove evil from society and create good. 

Upon these beliefs as a basis, Eobert Owen constructec 
a social scheme for which he seemed to expect univewa 
and immediate acceptance. He declared the United State 
Constitution to mark the greatest progress of mankind 8( 
far made in the direction of liberty. He stated, however 
that Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe had expressec 
keen disappointment in the result of the Constitution anc 
the character of the American people as developed under it 
Thomas Jefferson, Mr. Owen declared, had confessed t< 
him a feeling that society should be reorganized, but ha( 
expressed an inability to undertake the work of refonna 
tion. The foundation laid by the framers of the Constitn 
tion was one of sand, and would yet be dissolved. 

Eational government, Mr. Owen declared, will atten< 
solely to the happiness of the governed. There must b 
liberty of conscience and of speech. Private propert 
must be abandoned as soon as the children of the preseD 
generation had been taught in the principles of the Be^ 
social system. There should be no rewards or punish 
ments except those awarded by nature. 

From one to five years of age, the children in It 
Owen's communities were to be well clothed and fed, an 
given ample opportunity for exercise; the next five yeai 
were to be given to light employment and the continuanc 
of education, which was to be acquired largely by observj 
1 tion, directed by skilled teachers. From ten to tweh 
j years of age they were to assist in the gardens and house 
and from twelve to fifteen, to be given technical trainini 
Prom fibrteen to twenty the education was to be continue 
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>il now assisting in the instruction of the yonnger 
I. From twenty to thirty the member was to act 
)erintendent in the departments of production and / 
)n; from thirty to forty to govern the homes^ and 
irty to sixty, to assist in the management of the 
I relations of the communities, or travel abroadj 
ied the will." 

family, Mr. Owen declared, must give way to the 
c association of from five hundred to two thousand 

In these, men, women, and children were to be 
i together "in usual proportions.*' The various 
lities were to be united in tens, hundreds, thou- 
tc, all assisting one another. Each of these com-) 
8 was to possess adjacent land suflBcient to support i 
:imum membership. Provisions for " swarming 'M 
lese establishments, when they became crowded,' 

be made. The communities were to be arranged 
give each member, so ^ar as practicable, equal 
.ges with all the rest. Easy communication from 

colony was provided for by pleasant walks through 
and other improved methods of travel. 

h community was to be governed in all its home 
lents by a general council, composed of all members 

1 the ages of thirty and forty. Each department 
be placed under a committee formed of members 
general council chosen by the leader in an order to 
rmined upon. In its external, or foreign relations, 
mmunity was to be governed by its members between 
:s of forty and sixty years. There was to be no 
I to office. All members must act as rational phys- 
1 mental beings, or be removed to an asylum. 

8, in brief (for The New Moral World fills nearly 
Lundred closely printed pages), is the panacea pre- 
by Mr. Owen for the cure of social ills. " With this 
I society in prospect of easy attainment," said Mr. 
"shall the present system, based on falsehood, be 
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longer supported; a system organised^ classified^ and ar- 
ranged in accordance with the fundamental errors on which 
society is based — errors producing all manner of inequality) 
vices^ crimes, and misery, making man an inferior and ir- 
rational being, and the earth a pandemonium? Will the 
human race longer insanely maintain such a heterogeneous 
mass of folly and absurdity, and doom their offspring, 
through succeeding generations, to be inferior, irrational 
men and women, filled with every injurious notion, and 
governed by most ignorant and misery-producing inatitn- 
tions, while excellence, superior external circumstasoi^ 
and happiness lie directly before them and easy of attain- 
ment?'' 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE FODNDINQ OF SBW HARMONY 

"Id lS2a Robert Oweo stirred the very life of the naliou witti hii 
&ppeali to Kings and Cangreisep, and bia TUt experioienti st Nev 
Harmony. Think of liis family of niue hundred niembiTs on a fflrm 

dI thirty thoDsand acres t A mogniiifeat beginning tbat thrilled the 

world." — Jfo. Humpuket Noieb. 

On February 25 and March 7, 1835, Robert Owen de- 
livered addressee in tbe Hall of the House of Repre- 
BeDtatives at WaehiDgton, before two of the most 
distinguished audienc-ee ever gathered in the national 
capital, including almost the entire membership of 
both houses of Congress, the judges of the Supreme 
Court, the President and several members of his Cabi- 
net, besides many other men of distinction. To this 
assemblage Robert Owen explained his plans for the 
redemption of the human race from the evJJs of the exist- 
ing etate of eociety. In connection with these lectures, Mr. 
Owen exhibited a model of the buildings to be erected, first 
for the New Harmony community, and afterward for each 
of the eommunities to be established. The buildings were 
to form a hollow square one thousand feet long, including 
a complete school, academy, and university. Within the 
squares were the culinary, dining, washing, and similar de- 
partments. In the larger buildings which marked the cen- 
ters of the sides and the corners of the quadrangle were 
to be lecture-rooms, laboratories, chapel, ball, concert^ 
eoimnittee, and conversation rooms. Between these larger 
' btiildiDgs were dwelling-rooms occupying the first and sec- 
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ond stories. On the third floor were to be departmeni 
the unmarried and the children above two years of 
Each department was to be supplied with gas, water^ 
all the modem conveniences. 

In concluding this memorable address^ Mr. Owei 
clared that he meant to carry these purposes of amel 
tion into immediate execution, to the full extent o: 
means. The town of New Harmony, he said, did not 
sent such a combination as his model, and therefo: 
would present only a temporary purpose for the ob 
which he had in view. "But it will enable us to : 
immediately,^' he declared, " a preliminary society in w 
to receive the new population, to collect, prepare, an( 
range material for erecting several such combinatioi 
the model represents, and of forming several indepenc 
yet united associations, having common property and 
common interest. This new establishment will be ere 
on the high lands of Harmony, from two to four i 
from the river and its island, of which the inhabitants 
have a beautiful and extensive view, there being sei 
thousands of acres of cultivated land on the rich sec 
bottom lying between the highlands and the river, 
here it is, in the heart of the United States, and almot 
the center of its imequaled internal navigation, that P< 
which governs and directs the universe and every ac 
of man has arran^ifed circumstances which were far be^^ 
my control, and permits me to commence a new en 
of peace and good-will to men, founded on other princ: 
and leading to other practises than those of presen 
past, and which principles in due season, and in the allc 
time, will lead to that state of virtue, intelligence, ei 
ment, and happiness which it has been foretold by the s 
of the past would at some time become the lot of 
human race. 

" I have, however, no wish to lead the way. I am 
sirous that governments should become masters of the 
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jt.*ct. adopt the principles, encourage the practise, and 
thereby retain the direction of tlie public mind for their 
ovn benefit and the benefit of the people. But as I have 
not the control of circumstances to insure success in this 
public course, I must show what private exertions, guided 
bj these new principles, can accomplish at New Harmony, 
*nd these new proceedings will begin in April." 

Mr. Owen took occasion to deny the report which al- 
leged the unheal thfulness of New Harmony. Many of the 
R^ppites, he said, had died at first, " but last year only two 
died." The land, he declared, was well drained and culti- 
^*t€d. " I have been asked," said Mr. Owen, " what would 
W the effect upon the neighborhood and surrounding coun- 
^ where one or more of these societies of union, coopera- 
tion, and common property should be established. My con- 
yiction is that every interest and inclination of the 
^dividual or old system of society would break up and soon 
^^nninate; every interest, because the communities would 
^UHlenell all individual producers, both of agricultural pro- 
^Qctions and manufactured commodities; every inclination, 
t*ctu»e it is scarcely to be supposed that any would con- 
tinue to live under the miserable, anxious, individual sys- 
^<'m of opjK>8ition and counteraction, when they could with 
^^ form themselves into or become members of one of 
^t-so associations of union, intelli^'ence, and kind feelings. 
***If/ it has further been asked of me, * these societies 
^F'^Hd by their commercial operations, and the increased 
•dvtntages and comforts which they olTer, to the whole 
F^^pulation, what effect will they have upon the govern- 
^nt and general prosperity of an extensive empire?' I 
•nin reply that a country, however extensive, divided into 
'^♦^arrangements of improved social buildinLTs, gardens, 
*nd pleasure-grounds, and these occupied and cultivated 
k^ people possessing superior dispositions, will be governed 
*ith more ease than it can be with the same number of 
P*<>plc scattered over the country, living in common vil- 
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lages, towns, and cities under the individual system. The 
expense of government will be diminished by as much u 
the trouble and anxiety, and it is not unlikely that these 
would be diminished to one-tenth of the present amount 
The effect which would be produced on the prosperity of 
the country would be equally beneficial and important 
Any country will be prosperous in proportion to the niun- 
ber and physical and mental superiority of its people." 

With the publication of these addresses in 1825 wa« 
issued a manifesto announcing that " a new society is about 
to be formed at Harmony in Indiana.^' /The invitation 
to membership included all who were in sympathy with the 
f oimder in his desire for a new state of society.^^ 

/The second community at Harmony was instituted 
under the most auspicious circumstance^ The attention 
of the whole country had been drawn to the project by the 
addresses of Mr. Owen at Washington and in other Ameri- 
can cities. Many of the most distinguished men of the 
time, both in Europe and America, were giving at kas^ 
partial approval to the plans of the celebrated English 
philanthropist. The previous success of the Eappites on 
the very site of the proposed Utopia furnished an object- 
lesson in communistic prosperity. There appeared to b< 
no reason why a measure of success even greater shoulc 
not come to the new community, which seemed to be basec 
on all the good in Harmonist doctrine, with the more dis 
agreeable features eliminated, while it contemplated th 
practise of tlieories in local government and educatioi 
which had proved highly successful at New Lanark. Th 
grade of intelligence in the Harmonist society had bee 
low, and ignorance and superstition had been the moi 
marked cliaracteristics of the membership. The membei 
of the new community would be persons of liberal an 
progressive ideas, striving toward a high ideal of social lif' 
with superior intelligence and skill. Mr. Owen had d< 
monstrated his business ability as one of the leading cotto 
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?tiirers of England, and was prepared to give sub- 
backing to his expi^riment. The iiundreds who 
to New Flarmouv from ever\' State in the Union, 
ni every country in the nortti of Europe, found as 
of the new settlement a ])rineely et^tate comprising 
square niilet* of fertile land. The extensive indus- 
ahlisfhed by the Uappites seemed to await only the 
f American in/^^enuity, while the comfortable homes 
nan communists Imd built in '^ Ilarmonie^ the home 
' insured the absence of the privation of early set- 
wliich discouraged many similar communities in 
ir>. The orchards which stood at the ixlge of the 
and the vineyards that covered the hillsides, were 
»romi?es of plenty during the early s])ring days of 
lenient. The quietly retreating Kap]>ite thousand, 
as >airl. had c<»nvrV!Ml their ^rnlden hoard bv bushels 
zhtT HappV (I'llar to tlif Inmt which hon* them to 
w l*»nn-vlvania hinm*. Siin-lv, tliis was thv Ml 
iif « "iniiniiii.-tic hnpt>; siin-ly, as R<»lKTt Owi'ii had 
!. l!;i- wa> a j^lacr j)rnvidriitially srt apart fur the 
.it VKlMpv of cnniniiinisnj. 
.1-* n<)t tin* hnpr (►f «vi«n optimi'-tic Hohrrt ()w«*n 

• >ini:uinitv of fiiuahtv, based on loftv and liberal 
' -. muld ^p^iIl^ full grnwM into b«»in;r, as had the 

-••<-irty of n'lJLM'ai- a.M-rtij i-ni in ISO."). ^'ht*re 

.-•inn- vrar- i>f i «!u(ational trainin;^', of in-tnution 

jTiiM iplr- of tin- new mural world; tin* nnMnhrrs 

■'J^'«duallv wt-anrd awav from " tin* frn»r> and 

' .- wTnnriwd cxi.-ttd >'\iuo till' time of Adani^ — 

; t!i«' evil idi-a- and a>>n4iations of th«' silt'^b in- 

.-\"tini in \*hiih th«v had hrfii born and reantl. 

in V n>ulil, with ^afriv, form tlh*ni>fl\i*s intn a »oni- 

-U4 !i a." K'lhrri <)\u n (oniirnplaliMl. Ti> tin-* <nd, i* 

♦ 11 tnli>t<Ml ihi- inttrr>i «if William Marhin', of 
ij'lna. a ucahliy s(-i(-nti>t \\h(» conihincd f-\r« Ih-nt 

t i-tlu«ation With {Htuliar iii'th^n^ m political vvin- i 
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omy, which, whUe they did not coincide with '. 
Owen's methods of social reconstruction, agreed in 1 
dictment of existing conditions. William Maclure 
many respects a remarkable man, of yaried expe 
broad views, and a spirit truly philanthropic. In ai 
ing his interest in New Harmony, Mr. Owen certain] 
cured a promise of educational excellence for his 
experiment. Maclure was bom in Ayre, Scotlai 
1763. When thirty-three years of age, he came to A: 
with the ambitious intention of making a geological 
of the United States. This purpose he followed w 
defatigable energy until the publication of the resi 
his labors in 1809. In the course of this work he ( 
and recrossed the Alleghanies more than fifty time 
tramped on foot through every State and Territor 
within the limits of the United States in the sear 
data. In 1817 he published a revised edition, ic 
rating the results of further observation. He became 
known, through this herculean pioneer work, as 
Father of American Geology." 

Mr. Maclure was the principal founder of the 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and for twenty 
years, beginning with 1817, he was the president c 
organization. To this institution he contributed lit 
transferring to it in later years his library and coUe 
He was the patron of many American scientific or^ 
tions, including the American Geological Society, of 
he was president. 

Maclure's interest in education was second only 

r scientific enthusiasm. He visited Pestalozzi's sch 

1 Switzerland, and was the first to introduce the sys 

•the great Swiss educator into the United States. I 

one of the earliest champions of the idea of ind 

'education. He founded an agricultural school ne 

city of Alicante, Spain, on an estate of ten thousand 

purchased for this purpose, but an end was put to 
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Eins by a political revolution which resulted in the con- 
cation of the property. Maclure^s friendship for Robert 
wen began with a visit to New Lanark, where he was 
eatly attracted by the plans there in operation for the 
aelioration of the condition of the working classes. 

Mr. Maclure, according to Mr. Owen^s subsequent state- 
ent, put about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to the New Harmony experiment, his liability, however, 
fing limited to ten thousand dollars. The avowed inten- 
3n of Mr. Maclure was to make New Harmony the center 

American education through the introduction of the 
estalozzian system of instruction, in which he and Mr. 
wen had a common interest. To this end, with the assist- 
ice of Mr. Owen, he brought to New Harmony the most 
stinguished coterie of scientists and educators in Amer- 
a. Among these was Thomas Say, who has been called 
The Father of American Zoology.^' Thomas Say, the 
n of a medical practitioner in Philadelphia, and a mem- 
T of the Society of Friends, was born in Philadelphia 
I July 27, 1787. He was destined by his father to a busi- 
es life, but failed so signally that he was soon without 
cans. He then became a scientist, having from eariy 
Ee displayed a strong predilection for the study of natural 
story. He served through the War of 1812 as a volun- 
er, afterward resuming his scientific studies. Mr. Say 
as a charier member of the association which founded the 
hiladelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. Under the 
ispices of this organization he began the work of cata- 
guing and describing the American fauna, contributing 
•om time to time the results of his labors to the journal 
iblished by the association. In 1817 he was, with Will- 
m Maclure, a member of a party engaged in investiga- 
ng the natural history of the Florida peninsula, and in 
518 explored the islands off the coast of Georgia. He 
^csLtne chief zoologist with Long's expedition to the Rocky 
[ountains in 1819, and in 1823 accompanied this party 
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to the St. Peter's River. After coming to New Harmonj 
he devoted his time unremittingly to the study and teach 
ing of natural history. He contributed many 8cientifi( 
articles to the New Harmony Disseminator^ and contribn 
tions from his pen are to be found in the Journal of tht 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences^ Transactions of the 
iVmerican Philosophical Society, Maclurean Lyceum 
Nicholson's Encyclopedia, American Journal of Scieiic« 
and Art, and the Western Quarterly Reporter. His scien 
tific papers in all number about one hundred. He editec 
and arranged almost all of the publications of Princi 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte written while in America 
While at New Harmony his American Entcnnology, pro 
jected in 1816, was completed in three parts. His Ameri 
can Conchology had been carried through six volume 
at the time of his death. Copies of these works are to b 
found in the New Harmony library. They are ornf 
mented by beautiful colored plates, drawn and painte 
by Mrs. Say, whom, as Miss Lucy Sistare, Mr. Say mai 
ried at New Harmony. The exquisite engravings, man 
of them made at New Harmony, were by C. H. Lesueur, I 
Lyon, and James Walker. The American Conchology wt 
printed at New Harmony. " He was one of the truest an 
noblest students of natural science,^' writes Dr. Schnacl 
" He was noted for his modesty and reticence — only h 
intimate friends were aware of his true worth. He hi 
left his impression on every department of natural sciem 
that he touched; and his fellow workers after him ha^ 
given his name to one or more species in every branch • 
natural history. Thus he will forever remain immorta 
ized through the objects he so much loved and studied 
J. S. Kingsley says of Thomas Say, in the Popular Scien 
Monthly : " The number of new species which Say describ* 
has probably never been exceeded except in the case 
those two exceedingly careless workers, Johti Edward 6r 
and Francis Walker, of the British Museum. There is tl 
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favor which can not be said of the two just men- 
[lat his descriptions are almost without exception 
cognized, and almost every form which he de- 
i now well known. Working as he did almost 
books, and without that traditional knowledge 
tains among the continental workers, it was un- 
that he should redescribe forms which were 
fore, but owing to the clear insight he possessed,' 
discrimination he exercised in selecting the im- 
Teatures of the form before him, his work has 
ised that confusion which many, in much more 

circumstances, have produced/^ 
es Alexander Lesueur came from the West Indies 
Harmony. "He had been engaged," writes Dr. 

" by the Jardins des Plantes, at Paris, to make 
on of the various objects of natural history; he 
hed to the unfortunate expedition of La Perouse 

left on the coast of Australia to examine and 
the remarkable animals of that continent, other- 
^ould have been lost, as all the rest were, by ship^ 
le was the first to explore, and publish an account 
ounds found in Indiana." Lesueur was also the 
assify the fishes of the Great Lakes. He was an 
nter, and sketches from his pencil are to be found 
?w Harmony library. 

antine Samuel Eaffinesque was a frequent visitor 
larmony during community days, and associated 
s closely with the experiment there as his nomadic 
ould permit. Dr. Jordan calls RaflSnesque " the 
lent of our western fishes," and " the very first 
)f natural history in the West," and devotes to 
iteresting chapter in his Science Sketches. Raffi- 
is born in Constantinople in 1784, and in him were 
.^rench, Turkish, German, and Grecian blood. His 
hood was spent at Marseilles, where, he says in 
biography, he became a zoologist and a naturalist. 
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At the age of twelve he published his first scientific paper. 
At the outbreak of the French Revolution he was sent, with 
a brother, to Philadelphia, where he became a merchants 
clerk, and devoted his spare time to the study of botany, 
traveling on foot, in pursuit of his studies, over Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. In 1805 he went to Sicily, where he 
spent ten years. There he discovered the medicinal squill, 
which was the beginning of a profitable business for the 
natives of the island. In 1810 he published two works on 
the fishes of Sicily. In 1815 he again sailed for America. 
Off the harbor of N"ew London the vessel upon which he 
was a passenger went down, carrying with it EaflSnesqiie^s 
books and scientific collections. Eaffinesque drifted west- 
ward, making pioneer explorations of the botany of the 
Ohio River country. After a short time spent at New Har- 
mony, he became professor of natural history and modem 
languages in Transylvania University, at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. After a stormy experience there, he closed his 
career as a college professor, for which he was ill fitted. 
During the course of his travels he visited Audubon, then 
keeping a small store and studying birds at Henderson, 
Kentucky. Audubon gives an entertaining description oi 
his queer guest. " His attire," writes Audubon, " struck 
me as extremely remarkable. A long, loose coat of yello^ 
nankeen, much the worse for the many rubs it had got i^ 
its time, hung about him loosely, like a sack. A waistcoat 
of the same, with enormous pockets and buttoned up to th<5 
chin, reached below, over a pair of tight pantaloons, th^ 
lower part of which was buttoned down over his anklet- 
His beard was long, and his long black hair hung loosely 
over his shoulders. His forehead was broad and prom" 
inent, indicating a mind of strong power. His words im-' 
pressed an assurance of rigid truth; and, as he directed 
the conversation to the natural sciences, I listened to bin* 
with great delight." Returning to Philadelphia, BaflB-' 
nesque began the publication of The Atlantic Journal and 
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lend of Knowledge, Annals of Mature, and other period- 
ilfi, of which, as Dr. Jordan remarks, he was not only 
itor, publisher, and usually sole contributor, but finally 
le subscriber also. Says Dr. Jordan : " He became a 
dnomaniac on the subject of new species. He was imcon- 
oUed ia this matter by the influence of other writers, 
at incredulous conservatism as to another^s discoveries 
lich furnishes a salutary balance to enthusiastic workers, 
ifore his death so much had he seen, and so little had he 
mpared, that he had described certainly twice as many 
hes, and probably nearly twice as many plants and shells, 

really existed in the regions over which he traveled. 

. . Thus it came about that the name and work of 
iflSnesque fell into utter neglect. . . . Long before 
e invention of railroads and steamboats, he had traveled 
er most of southern Europe and eastern North America, 
ithout money except as he earned it, he had gathered 
ells and plants and fishes on every shore from the Helles- 
mt to the Wabash." Raffinesque died in abject pov- 
ty in Philadelphia in 1840, entirely without the repu- 
tion as a scientist which attaches to his name now that 
ologists realize the value of his pioneer work. 

Dr. Gerard Troost, a Holland geologist, was also one 

the group of scientists brought to New Harmony by 
r. Maclure. Troost was a pioneer in the study of west- 
n geology, and became a professor in the Nashville 
uiYersity and State geologist of Tennessee after leaving 
ew Harmony. John Chappelsmith, who accompanied 
Ir. Owen to New Harmony, was a wealthy English artist 
ad engraver. Prof. Joseph Neef, who came to take 
large of the educational features of the New Harmony 
'T)erinient, had come from Pestalozzi^s reform school at 
^erdun, at the solicitation of Mr. Maclure, to introduce 
le Pestalozzian system of education into this country, 
ladame Marie D. Frotageot and Phiquepal d'Arusmont, 
Uo Pestalozzian teachers, came with Mr. Maclure^s party 
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from Philadelphia, in which city they had been conductiog 
private schools. Professor Neef had conducted two acade- 
mies on the Pestalozzian system with indifferent sooceiB, 
near Philadelphia. Frances Wright, who became the wife 
of Phiquepal d'Arusmont, was at New Harmony during 
the Kappite removal, and accompanied the Harmonists to 
their new home in Pennsylvania, for the purpose of ob«^ 
vation. She was an enthusiastic advocate of the "net 
principles," the first American advocate of women's rightB, 
and one of the earliest among abolition agitators. The 
four sons of Robert Owen, Robert Dale, William, Dafii 
and Richard^ were strong factors in the education^ 
life of New Harmony. All had received their earlj 
educiitional training under private tutors, later enter- 
ing the manual training and grammar schools founded 
at New Lanark bv their father. All attended the educa- 
tional institution of Emmanuel Fellenburg at Hoffwyl. 
Switzerland, David and Richard pursuing a special cour?e 
in chemistry, and, with Robert, acquiring a knowledge of 
French and German. David and Richard entered the 
chemical and physical classes of Dr. Andrew Ure, in the 
Andersonian Institution at Glasgow, 'and in November. 
1827, left Liverpool to join their father at New Ilarmonv. 
where they engaged in teacliing and conducting chemical 
experiments with apparatus brought from Glasgow. 

Robert Dale Owen was, in his earlier years, an enthusi- 
astic believer in the social theories of his father, and 
thought with him that three or four hours' work a day. 
under a system of common property, would support a man. 
In September, 1825, at the age of twenty-four, he left 
Liverpool for New York. He landed at New York harbor 
in November, and set foot on what he called " the Canaan 
of his hopes.'' He was accompanied by a Captain McDon- 
ald, a young English officer who was an enthusiastic Owen- 
ite. They remained at New York for several weeks, and 
were joined there by the Maclure party of scientists and 
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ton, including, besides those mentioned above, ** ser- 
oltiTated htdies, among them. Miss Sistare, afterward 
ife of Thomas Say, and her sisters." Robert Dale 
is not snre whether William Maclure joined them at 
fork, or whether he arrived at New Harmony shortly 
they reached the place. While in New York, Robert 
Owen declared his intention to become an American 
iL The trip to New Harmony from Pittsburg was by 
boat, which has ever since been known as ** The Boat- 
of Knowledge." The party reached New Harmony 
^ middle of January, 1826, eight months after Robert 
1 had formally launched his experiment 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE PBELIMINABY BOOIETY 

^* Land of the West, we come to thee9 

Far o*cr the desert of the sea ; 

Under thj white-winged canopy, 

Land of the West, we fly to thee ; 

Sick of the Old World's sophistey ; 

Haste then across the dark, blue sea, 

Land of the West, we rush to thee ! 

Home of the braye : soil of the free, — 

Huzza! She rises o'er the sea." 

— Sung by the Owen party on shipboard^ en route to Ktft 
Harmony, 

/DuKiNG the spring of 1825, the New Harmony experi- 
ment was a subject of general discussion all over the coun- 
try..' The National Intelligencer quoted the Philadelphia 
papers as saying that *' nine hundred inhabitants of that 
city have expressed a desire to accompany Mr. Owen to 
New Harmony," although Owen was generally decried by 
the press as " an unbeliever." New Harmony became the 
rendezvous of enlightened and progressive people from all 
over the United States and northern Europe/ On the otlier 
hand, there came to New Harmony scores of cranks with 
curious hobbies, many persons impelled by curiosity and/ 
many others attracted by the prospect of life without labor/ 
The heterogeneous mass would have afforded Charles Dick- 
ens an unlimited supply of character studies, for eccen- 
tricity ran riot in a hundred directions. The large ma- 
jority were freethinkers, attracted by Robert Owen? 
unorthodox religious views. New Harmony was denom- 
inated by Alexander Campbell, "the focus of enlightened 
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ttheiBm/' This fact accounted, in no small degree, f 
exodus of scientific men to the place at a time when 
vas thought to be irreconcilable disagreement betwec 
ence and religion. Macdonald says that Owen's proc 
tion was more successful than lie had expected, and tl 
was deprived of an opportunity to select the menib 
hia community by finding the place filled to overfl 
on his arrival. 

On April 27, 1825, Robert Owen addressed the 
munity membership, together with many others wh 
gathered from the surrounding country to witnei 
launching of this strange experiment. The meetin 
held in the old Rappite church, which had been con- 
into the " Hall of New Harmony," and dedicated t 
thought and free speech. Amid surroundings so fav 
to the success of his project, Mr. Owen could not be b 
for speaking optimistically. ^' I am come to this cou 
he said, " to introduce an entire new state of socie 
change it from an ignorant, selfish system to an er 
ened social system which shall gradually unite all inl 
into one, and remove all causes for contest between 
vidualfi.'^ ileiterating his declaration that ha])pines 
tue, and the rational being can not be attained und 
individual system, he said that former attempts at 
regeneration had not been made with an accurate I 
edge of human nature, but were based on an unnatur 
artificial view of our own nature. Man claims n( 
praise and Uame, but our compassion, care, attentio: 
kindness. AThe change in system, however, Mr. Ow 
dared, could not be accomplished at once. New Ha 
is "the half-way house between the old and the 
The people must for a time admit a certain degree of 
niary inequality, partly, Mr. Owen explained, because 
tists and educators would be brou^rht to the settl 
under inducements. But there would be no sorij 
qualities. He would consider himself no better thi 
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humblest member. The only distinctioii in the defiBRDa 
accorded individuals should be that commanded by age nd 
experience. While his desire was that the commimi^ 
should be self-govemingy it would be necessary for him to 
take the direction of affairs for a time. " Ardentfy u I 
long for the arrival of that period when there shall be do 
artificial inequality among the whole human race, yet, is do 
other individual has had the same experience as mjself is 
the practise of the system about to be introduced, I mni, 
for some time^ partially take the lead in its direction, bat I 
shall rejoice when I can be relieved from this task bf ti» 
population of this place becoming such proficients in tb 
principles and practises of the social system, as to be en- 
abled to carry it on successfully without my aid and uM- 
ance.'' "I now live/' said Mr. Owen in closing, "butta 
see this system established in the world.*' 

This first address of Robert Owen at New Harmony wi« 
received with enthusiasm. The strong personality of Mr. 
Owen impressed itself vividly upon the inhabitants. "He 
is an extraordinary man," wrote W. Pelham to his son, W. 
C. Pelham, " a wonderful man — such a one, indeed, as tie 
world has never before seen. His wisdom, his comprehen- 
sive mind, his practical knowledge, but above all, hSs open- 
ness, candor, and sincerity, have no parallel in ancient or 
modem history." 

/On May 1, 1825, the " PreUminary Society of Newa^ 
mony " was formed and the constitution proposed by Bob- 
ert Owen on April 27th was adopted. /This constitution 
is so complete an exposition of the purposes of the Otefl' 
ite communists, and so fully sets forth the scheme of go^' 
emnient de\4sed for " the half-way house between tbc oW 
system and the new," that it is worth reproducing in ih 
entirety. The constitution is preceded by the statement: 
" The society is instituted generally to promote the htp* 
piness of the world," and continues as follows: 
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'his Preliminary Society is particularly formed to im- 
prove the charfLcte r and conditions ' of its own members^^ 
and to prepare tHem to become associates in independent 
commnnitieSy having common property. 

" The sole objects of these communities will be to pro- 
cure for all their members the greatest amount of happi- 
ness, to secure it to them, and to transmit it to their chil- 
dren to the latest posterity. . 
" Persons of all ages and descriptions, exclusive of per- 1 
BOBS of color, may become members of the Preliminary j 
Society. Persons of color may be received as helpers to the 
society, if necessary; or it may be found useful to prepare 
and enable them to become associates in communities in 
Africa, or in some other country, or in some other part of 
thisoountry. 

^The members of the Preliminary Society are all of the. 
same rank, no artificial inequality being acknowledge^f 
precedence to be given only to age and experience, 
and to those who may be chosen to offices of trust and 
utiUty. 

**Ab the proprietor of the settlement, and founder of 
the system, has purchased the property, paid for it, and 
ftiniished the capital, and has consequently subjected 
himself to all the risk of the establishment, it is nec- 
essary for the formation of the system, and for its se- 
curity, that he should have the appointment of the 
Committee which is to direct and manage the affairs of 
the society. 

^Thjl committee will conduct all the affairs of the 
*ociety.^It will be, as much as possible, composed of men 
^f experience and integrity, who are competent to carry 
the system into effect, and to apply impartial justice to all 
the members of the society. 

*' The number of the committee will be augmented from 
time to time, according as the proprietor may secure th^ 
fUsistance of pther valuable members. 
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*^ At the termination of one year from the establifiluneDt 
of the Bettlement, which shall be dated from the first day 
of May, the members of the society shall elect, by ballot 
from among themselves, three additional members of the 
committee. Their election is for the purpose of securing 
to all the members a full knowledge of the proceedings of 
the committee, and of the business of the society; but it 
is delayed for one year, in order to afford time for the 
formation of the society, and to enable the memben to 
become acquainted with the characters and abilities of 
those who are proper to be elected. 

" It is expected that at the termination of the second 
year, or between that period and the end of the third year, 
an association of members may be formed to constitute i 
community of equality and independence to be goTerned 
according to the rules and regulations contained in the 
printed paper entitled Mr. Owen's Plan for the Per- 
manent Eelief of the Working Classes, with such altera- 
tions as experience may suggest and the localities of the 
situation may require. 

" The independent community will be established upon 
property purchased by the associated members. 

'^The Preliminary Society will continue to receive 
members preparatory to their removal into other inde- 
pendent communities. 

" Every individual, previous to admission as a member, 
must sign the constitution, which signature shall be regu- 
larly witnessed. The members must join the society at 
their own expense. 

" The society shall not be answerable for the debts of 
any of its members, nor in any manner for their conduct, 
no partnership whatsoever existing between the members 
of the Preliminary Society. 

" The members shall occupy the dwellings which th( 
committee may provide for them. 

^^The live stock possessed by members will be taker 
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d placed to their credit, if wanted for the society, but if 
t required, it shall not be received. 

" All members must provide their own household and 
tchen furniture, and their small tools, such as spades, 
i€8, axes, rakes, etc., and they may bring such provisions 

t^ey have already provided. 

^All the members shall willingly render their best 
rvices for the good of the society, according to their age, 
perience, and capacity! and if inexperienced in that 
lich is requisite for its welfare, fthey shall apply them- 
Ives diligently to acquire the knowledge of some useful 
cupation or emplo3rment.| 

" They shall enter the society with a determination to 
omote its peace, prosperity, and harmony, and never, 
ider any provocation whatever, act unkindly or unjustly 
ivard, nor speak in an unfriendly manner of, any one 
her in or out of the society. 

'^fMembers shall be temperate, regular, and orderly in 
?ir whole conduct,land they shall be diligent in their 
plojrments, in proportion to their age, capacity, and con- 
tntion. 

" They shall show a good example, it being a much bet- 
instructor than precept. 

" They shall watch over, and endeavor to protect, the 
ole property from every kind of injury. 

" The members shall receive such advantages, living, 
nfort, and education for their children as this society and 
; present state of New Harmony affords. 

" The living shall be upon equal terms for all, with the 
^eptions hereafter to be mentioned. 

" In old age, in sickness, or when an accident occurs, 
•e shall be taken of all parties, medical aid shall be 
orded, and every attention shown to them that kindness 
1 suggest. 

" Each biember shall, within a fixed amount in value, 
ve the free choice of food and clothing; to effect this, a 
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credit (to be hereafter fixed by the committee), will be 
opened in the store for each family, in proportion to the 
number of its useful members, also for each single memba, 
but bey on^. this amount, no one will be permitted to dnr 
on credit. ^The exceptions to this rule are the following, 
to wit: 

" 1. When the proprietor of the establishment shall 
deem it necessary for the promotion of the system, and the 
interest and improvement of the society, to engage scientific 
and experienced persons to superintend some of the most 
difficult, useful, or responsible situations, at a fixed salaij, 
then such individuals shall have a credit upon the store in 
proportion to their income. 

" 2. When any peculiar or unforeseen case may arise, a 
general meeting of all the members shall be called by the 
committee, who shall state the particulars of the case to 
the meeting; the members present shall deliberate upon 
the subject, and give their vote by ballot, and the question 
shall be decided by the majority) 

" Each family and indivimial member shall have a 
credit and debit account, in which they will be charged 
viiih what they receive, at the prices the Harmonists usually 
received for the same articles and credits by the value of 
their services, to be estimated by the committee, assisted by 
the persons at the head of the departments in which the 
respective individuals may be employed; the value of their 
services over their expenditure shall be placed at the end 
of each year to their credit in the books of the society, 
but no part of this credit shall be drawn out, except in the 
productions of the establisliment, or in store goods, and 
w4th the consent of the committee. 

" Members may visit their friends, or travel whenever 
they please, provided the committee can conveniently sup- 
ply their places in the departments in which they may be 
respectively employed. 

" To enable the members to travel, they will be supplied 
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irith funds to half the amount placed to their credit, not, 
lowever, exceeding one hundred dollars in any one year, 
inless the distance they have to travel from home exceeds 
ox hundred miles. 

'* Members may receive their friends to visit them, pro- 
rided they be answerable that such visitors, during their 
stay, do not transgress the rules of the society. 

** The children will be located in the best possible man- 
ner in day-schools, and will board and sleep in their parents^ 
bouses. Should any members, however, prefer placing 
their children in the boarding-school, they must make a 
particular and individual engagement with the committee; 
but no members shall be permitted to bind themselves nor 
their children to the society for a longer period than one 
\ireek. 

** All the members shall enjoy complete liberty of con- 
science, and be afforded every facility for exercising those 
practises of religious worship and devotion which they may 
prefer. 

" Should the arrangements formed for the happiness of 
the members fail to effect their objec^^ny of them, by giv- 
ing a week's notice, can quit the society, taking with them, 
in the productions of the establishment, the value of what 
they brought, which value shall be ascertained and fixed 
by the committees ^Phe members may also, in the same 
manner, take out the amount of what appears to their credit 
in the books of the society, at the end of the year imme- 
diately preceding their removal, provided that amount still 
remain to their credit. 

*' Any families or members contravening any of the 
articles of this constitution, or acting in any way improp- 
erly, shall be dismissed by the committee from the society 
and settlement, upon giving them the same notice by which 
they are at liberty to quit the society. 

** Persons who possess capital, and who do not wish to bo 
pmployed, may partake of the benefits of this society, by 
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papiig siich sum annually as may be agreed upon between 
them and the committee, always paying a quarter in 
advance. 

" Persons wishing to invest capital on interest in the 

r^ funds of the society may do so by making a particular 

^ ^ agreement with the committee/' 

After the adoption of this constitution, Bobert Owen 
addressed the meeting. At the end of the second year, 
he declared, the membra might choose one-half of the 
committee of control. ^The next step, which might be 
taken in the following year, would be the establishment 
of the perfect community. He recommended that each 
family consume, so far as possible, " those articles which 
are the productions of America,^' so that the society might 
speedily become independent. He urged that wherever it 
was possible vegetable gardens be attached to the house- 
hold premises, and that the dwellings, inside and out, be 
kept neat and clean. All diflferences betw^cen the members 
should be settled by arbitration, and all disputes, quarrel- 
ing, and drunkenness were to be strictly prohibited. It was 
his desire " to forbid the use of liquors altogether," but 
he considered " such rigor impracticable for the present." 
The youth were to be organized into militia ^mpanies and 
drilled for healthful exercise and defense, bujfchildren were 
to be taught that war w^as contrary to the spirit of the 
social system/ 

Though many of the less competent desired to enter at 
once into communistic associationythere were no imme- 
diate manifestations of dissatisfaction^ at the adoption of 
a temporary semi individual systemj^A^^hile the power of 
naming the entire membership of tne committee of con- 
trol was vested in Robert Owen, he contented himself with 
designating four members, who, with the rest, were elected 
by the society/ Little over a month after the formation of 
the Preliminary Society, Mr. Owen left Xcw Harmony, en 
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rouir for Xcw Lanark, witli the intention of bringing his 
Cunily to Indiana. He embarked for Liverpool from New 
York on Jaly 17, 1825, and did not jeturn to New Har- 
mony until the following January./Before leavings he 
recommended that the inhabitants meet together three eve- 
nings in each week— one for the general discussion of sub- 
ject* connected with the welfare of the community, another 
for a concert of vocal and instrumental music, and a third 
for a public ballAHe left a school of one hundred and 
thirty children, 4rho were educated, clothed, and boarded 
at the public expense. Mr. Maclure did not remain at New 
Harmony, but, during the greater part of the lifetime of 
the eiperiment, was traveling for his health. 
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*'the half-way house** 



During the absence of Robert Owen in ETirope,the 
New Harmony Gazette, the official organ of the commu- 
nity^ was established. Its first issue is dated October 1, 
1825, and bears the motto: "If we can not reconcile all 
opinions, let us endeavor to unite all hearts/' The pro- 
spectus stated: "In our Gazette, we purpose developing 
more fully the principles of the social system, that the 
world, with ourselves, may, by contrast, be convinced that 
individuality detracts largely from the sum of human hap- 
piness." "Although our columns will ever be closed 
against personal invective," stated the prospectus, "yet 
they will ever be open to the free expression of opinion?, 
which, however erroneous, may become useful, where rea- 
son and truth are left free to combat them." The pub- 
lication continued through three volumes. Like all its 
contemporaries of that period, the Gazette devoted little 
space to what we now denominate local news. Its colnnins 
were filled with essays on such subjects as Moral Respoa- 
sibility and Human Happiness, alternating with selec- 
tions from Mr. Owen's works, dissertations on agricultural 
topics, scientific articles, and such general news as migb^ 
come to the attention of the editor through the medium ox 
exchanges which could not be called recent by the timetb^ 
river boat or overland carrier had delivered them at N^**^ 
Harmony, which had only a w^eekly mail service. Th^ 
more important events at New Harmony are, however, r^ 
corded, and from the pages of the Gazette we must dra^ 
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-ger part of our information concerning the active 
nity history. 

ODC of the first numberB of the Gazette appears an 
View of Kew Harmony, and a review of the work ' 
ilished b* the society during the first six months 
ement. r' The village," says the Gazette, "JBjfiga- 
id out in squares, forming four streets running north 
uth, and six running east and we^ the whole in- 
in six wards, containing thirty-five brick, forty-five 
and one hundred log buildings, occujiied for various 
;8, Some of the building are spacious and costly, 
incipal of which are the town-hall, the raansion- 
formerly occupied by Mr. Rapp, the public store and 
ictoriea, the boarding-school, and several large board- 
mes for the accommodation of the members of the 
, Great uniformity of structures is observed in the 
ig-houses, which have an air of neatness, although 
and inconvenient for families accustomed to a city 
Of the town-hall, heretofore described as the Rap- 
lurch, the Gazette said; " The whole building has a 
and imposing appearance. The second stories of 
the wings are laid off into small rooms, which serve 
istc, reading, debating, and other social meetings. 
rgc lower room is appropriated to deliberative assem- 
of the citizens, to balls and concerts, and is lighted 
ry evening for the convenience of those who may 

to pass the time together. The church is a neat 
building, painted white, the spire of which ia fur- 

with two heavy bells, and is set apart for religious 
gs, and for day and evening schools, to which every 
r desirous of elementary instruction has access. The 
)g-Echool is a convenient, airy, three-story brick 
ig, ninety feet by sixty-five, and contains accommo- 

for one hundred and sixty children. The institu- 
at pre.*ent under a favorable organization, and the 
r of pupila amounts to upward of one hundred." 
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^^Manufactures and trades/^ continued the Oatette, 
^^are among the leading objects to which assomtai 
formed on the cooperative plan should turn their attention, 
for in no other way can a desirable state of independence 
be secured. The experience of our predeoessors convinced 
them of this fact, and they have left behind them respect- 
able evidences of their devotion to these two branches of 
industry. Their principal manufacturing establiehmeDt 
consisted of two spacious buildings, one occupied as a mer- 
chandise-mill, and the other filled with machinei; for 
manufacturing co^n and wool, all driven by a Bteam- 



engine oriiSty horse-powerl "^The weaving, dcg^n^ml 
dye-houses are built on an extensive and convem^ plin> 
calcul&ttid^or operations far exceeding the wants of tk 
society. yTne cloths and flannels hitherto produced at thii^ 
place have been in high reputation throughout the countijF 
The present society has a no less cheering prospect before 
them in their capacity of growing to any extent the raw 
materials of cotton and wool than in their means of proae- 
cuting the manufacture of these articles, equal to the con- 
sumption of themselves and their neighbors. 

" The meclianical branches possess the requisite facili- 
ties for carrying on their respective trades, in workiops 
and tools, and include an extensive brewery, tan-yard, soap 
and candle factory, etc., but an accession of skilful hands 
in nearly all these branches of industry, as well as in some 
other departments, is still desirable. No fears, however, 
are entertained that these wants will long remain unsup- 
plied, if an opinion can bo formed from the daily applica- 
tions for admission to membership which the society iB 
and has been under the necessity of rejecting through want 
of suitable accommodations. In future, or until such ac- 
commodations can be ])rovidcd, no applications can mefi 
with success, except from those who possess a knowledge 
of the most useful and indispensable arts. 

" Our manufacturing and mechanical branches may be 
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con^dered in a state of infancy. Notwithstanding the pur- 
chue included most things ncccBsarv for prosecuting them 
on a pretty extensive scale, yet we have had no good cause 
to calculate even on the limited degrt^e of success which 
k«» ittended them. The commencement of this societv 
may be dated on the first of May last, two months previous 
to which time our Mr. Owen, with a few excepticms, was 
in (utire stranger to the piTsons now composing his new 
•wociaiion. The transatlantic concerns of our founder left 
^inj but little time for completing his arrangements here, 
ind t population of eight hundre<l persons was, in the 
*hort Hpa<t» of throe wet^ks, drawn together, niK^essarily 
without much delil)eration, or any reference to their pro- 
Wional skill or immediate usefuhu^ss. This state of things 
l^ft OS but little to expect from their ability to carry on 
'Ufttn^fully tht» multifarious operations nccesiiary for the 
^'^ntinuanie and comfort of so large a population. Under 
^•"M-and many othtT unfavorable cireumslaiices. our man- 
^'aitnrie.' Iiave b«*on at work since the middle of .June. 
'^ th thf mailiinerv now in b;in<l, our operations in the 
* '»! busint-ss should turn out one hundred and sixty 
f•■.Ji•^^ of yarn per day, but the want of spinners reduces 
IV tli-iIJl•^^. The frilling and drej^sing ile|»artnients have, 
»i prew-nl. nrither regular superintendents nnr workmen, 
"•avfjui litlv they are not pro.-eente<i with etfei t. The 
■ttun-'.pinning e^tabli^llment is njiial to producing be- 
''••n tiirtf and four Inunlrrd pounds of varn per wet'k, 
i.*.'! :- under very grxni direetion, but >kilful and reatly 
■:. !- i.n- niueli \ianting. which tinu- will furni>h from our 
• "-nt jNi|iulatinii. The dve-bou^- i^- a ^paeiou^ briik 
i:idinir. fllrni^!l•d with eopj)er vessils. capable of cou- 
tiriinj 1-tw.en tift«-«'n bundntl and two thousand gallons. 
•I «ill proliablv eoinpnre in r.»nveni«nee with anv in tin* 
•..tid St:it. -. At pre-««-nt tl.i- \alual»l«' e.-tabli-liiiM-nt is 
i\\l nMiJuriL' f«>r want of a -kilful person t'» und«'rtake 
< dinvtion of it. Th« inanMl'at ture of -oap, eandles, and 
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glue has hitherto rather exceeded our consumption. A 
convenient and moderately extensive ropewalk has fur- 
nished the store with articles of that trade. The hat-manu- 
factory is under good organization^ and has attached to it 
eight efficient workmen. The boot and shoe department 
is doing well, seventeen workmen being constantly em- 
ployed. Besides these, in the employed professions, are 
thirty-six farmers and field laborers, four tanners, two 
gardeners, two butchers, two bakers, two distillers, one 
brewer, one tinner, two watchmakers, four black and white 
smiths, two turners, one machine-maker, four coopers, three 
printers, one stocking-weaver, three sawyers, seven tailon, 
twelve seamstresses and mantua-makers, nine carpent^ 
four bricklayers, two stonecutters, four wheelwrights, cue 
cabinet-maker and three cloth- weavers. Of the unemployed 
professions we have three tobacconists and two paper- 
makers. The pottery is doing nothing for want of hands, 
and we have at present neither saddlers, harness-makers, 
leather-dressers, coppersmiths, brush-makers, comb-mak- 
ers, glaziers, painters, nor bookbinders. 

" The merchant-mill, driven by water, at the cut-off 
(beside the one in the village operated by steam), is a large 
establishment, having three sets of stones, and complete 
fixtures for the manufacture of fiour, and is capable of 
turning out sixty barrels in twenty-four hours. One mile 
from the town is a sawmill capable of furnishing an un- 
limited quantity of lumber." Evidently both these estab- 
lishments were still lying idle, as their operation is not 
mentioned. " A cotton-gin of sixty saws is at this time in 
active operation, doing a good business for the society as 
well as for the surrounding country. We have a well-sup- 
plied apothecary shop, under the direction of a highly re- 
spectable physician, who gives his attendance and dispenses 
medicine without charge to the citizens. 

" The mercantile store is doing an extensive business 
with the country, while it supplies all the inhabitants with 
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1 their necessaries. The tavern, which is large, commo- 
iousy and well regulated, is much frequented by strang- 
rs, who are attracted to visit us either through curios- 
y or from a desire to partake of our social amusements/' 
** In taking a survey of New Harmony/* said the Ga- 
ette of October 22d, " the mind is struck with a degree of 
dmiration at the appearance, which designates the prog- 
ess of its late industrious inhabitants, both in the arts of 
ife and in their progress toward a more perfect state of 
society. Here, the rude log cabin marks their first humble 
efforts, there the neat frame house bespeaks their improve- 
ment in taste and skill ; again, their spacious, substantial 
community houses toll us of their ability to supply an 
iocrease of comforts, and the public buildings exhibit a 
grat amount of surplus labor and skill. The two spacious 
frrtnaries, calculated to lay up stores for the consumption 
'>f yoari», are among the most prominent objects of the 
plire. One is a four-storied frame, one hundnnl U^vt by 
•^ijrhty; the other is a vast building of brick and stone, 
*ith a tile<l roof, and having five floors laid with tile brick. 
Irom iU strength and app<»a ranee, it mi<rht have Ix^en 
ttken for a fortress rather than a storehouse* for grain. 
"The public buildings are calciilat<Ml to attract the attention 
'^f rtranp<rs who visit the place, as much from the novelty 
f-f <lf*ign as from the amount of labor and materials con- 
fain«Nl in their construction/' 

The (iaz<'tte also stated that the river abounded in fish, 
**of the des<-ription usually found in the western water>. 
He think our neighborhood is not inf^'cted with mis- 
chievous animals. Of the panther, the* bear, and the fox 
»v have heard nothing. Wolves are sjiitl to d<M»redate on 
OUT pigs and calves when runnin«r in retired forrsts. Himt 
ir»- oftt-n 64H*n bounding over our fields, and browsing on 
• i*r corn. NiwuIkts of fawns are otftrrd for hale on our 
•irt*»t>i during the spring months/' 

Under date of October loth, a member of the society 
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wrote to a friend in Boston : " The society has not been 
long enough together to acquire any particular character: 
you can judge yourself that a collection of individuals frwn 
all parts of the earthy of all kinds^ sects^ and denomina- 
tions, who have hastily rushed together, can hare no char- 
acter as yet, except indeed the absence of one. If this is not 
strictly true, the exceptions to it are that the people gen- 
erally show a disposition to do as well as they know how, 
and to learn to do as much better as they can, which is all 
that appears to be expected by those who have the burdens 
to bear/^ Another letter from a member to an eastern 
friend, under date of October 30th, stated that " 00 far, 
domestic quarrels, disputes between individual members, 
and religious and political controversies are unknown, at 
least they are so very infrequent as to be unknown to the 
writer, probably because we have no opposing interests to 
generate quarrels ; and also because there is no such thing, 
under the new system, as an insult; every man speaks 
according to the impression which dictates his words, and 
all impressions are made upon him by the exercise of facul- 
ties over which he has no control." 

The Gazette of October 29th contains the following 
\ review of the condition of the community affairs: 

" Every State in the Union, with the exception of the 
two most southern, and almost every country in the north 
of Europe, has contributed to make up our population^ We 
may readily conceive that a population collected from so 
many different countries, and of different habits and opin- 
ions, possessing no common ties of interest or sympathy, 
could not immediately coalesce nor present to the observer 
any marked prevailing character. 

" In comparing the moral condition of our citizens with 
the state of the old society, we are struck with the degree 
of advantage whicli tlie former has over the latter; and 
the mind, accounting for the difference, is involuntarily 
directed in search of some new principle. Here, social 
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itetcotttse is not disturbed by conflicting interests, nor 
le long catalogue of bad feelings generated by them, but 
rery man meets hid neighbor with honest confidence. 
/"This society regards education as public property, 

. . and holds that the educating and training of 
3uth should be among the first objects of its solicitude 
ad care. i. . . Well-regulated amusements should be 
less a^art of the business of life than other occupa- 
ons, but this important object has hitherto been mostly 
Lrected by chance: in consequence, immorality and dis- 
rder have to a great extent prevailed. . . . This 
)ciety has made it its especial care to blend amusements 
ith iildustry and study. Tuesday evenings are appro- 
riated to balls, at which We have an able band of music, 
ad a general attendance of the youthful population : 
Wday evenings to concerts, at which, in addition to the 
3gular band, such of the children as have musical talent 
1^ introduced. On Wednesday evening> public meetings 
tt held, wheii all subjects relating to the well-being of 
le society are freely and fully discussed. 

'* The military of this place consists of one company of 
ifantry, one of artillery, and a corps of rifiemen, which 
)gether with a company of veterans, and one of rifiemen 
ist formilig, will amount to two hundred and fifty sol- 
iers ; thus, while the people provide for their own protec- 
on against the social ills of life, they do not neglect the 
leans of national defense. 

" From a review of the circumstances existing at this 
lace, our readers will now perceive that if we have not yet 
een able to accomplish all the objects contemplated in the 
)miation of this association, so much has, however, been 
nnpleted, as to convince us of the practicability and assure 
s of the ultimate success of Mr. Owen^s plans for the 
m^oration of the condition of mankind.*^ 
^)n November 7th occurred the installation of officers 
( the first secret society in the community — ^The New 
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Harmony Philanthropic Lodge of Masons, showing that 
Mr. Owen's nlans did not contemplate the abolition of 
secret societi^. In the Gazette of that date, this announce- 
ment is made : " The Regular Meeting of the Female Social 
Society is postponed until Monday evening/' There is no 
earlier record of a woman's club. The first marriage in 
the community recorded by the Gazette was that of "Mr. 
Alfred Salmon to Miss Elizabeth S. Palmer/' which took 
place on October 27th, the ceremony being performed 
by a minister of the gospel named Meek. In spite of 
the inauguration of the social system, the New Harmony 
store was advertising magistrates' blanks. 

In an early October issue of the Gazette appeared a com- 
munication signed " An Illinois Farmer," in which he 
declared, "in the most unequivocal manner," that "the 
principles of Eobert Owen, or any society founded upon 
them, will not and can not succeed. They will at the ont- 
set commit suicide on themselves, if steadily adhered to." 
The editor remonstrated with the correspondent, and 
assured him of the present and future success of the com- 
munity. In reply to a further communication the Gazette 
said editorially : " We would inform the Illinois Farmer, 
in answer to his second communication on dancing, that 
we suffer not our amusements to interfere with our regular 
employments ; but, after the fatigue of the day, when we 
can not see to handle a plow, we consider ourselves at 
perfect liberty to devote our evenings to intellectual im- 
provement or to any rational recreation." 

In an editorial advocating increased rights for women, 
the Gazette declared : " It is, we believe, contemplated in 
Mr. Owen's system, by giving our female population as 
good an education as our males, to qualify them for every 
situation in life in which, consistently with their organiza- 
tion, they may be placed." 

As early as September 19, 1825, the first society formed 
on Eobert Owen's principles, other than that at New Har- 
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mony, was in process of organization in Green County, 
Ohio. This society was called the Yellow Springs com- 
munity, and a correspondent writes the Gazette hopefully 
of its progress. 

While New Harmony was generally looked upon as a 
center of infidelity, there were frequent religious services 
there. The only reservation made with regard to the use 
of the church was that two hours on Sunday morning were 
occupied by a lecture on the social system, ** the lecturer 
confining his remarks to subjects calculated to suppress 
discord and vice, and studiously avoiding anything that 
might arouse ill feeling or wound the religious prejudices 
of his hearers.^' /There was a wide-spread prejudice against 
the New Harmony schools on account of a belief that athe- 
istic principles were taught^ Eeligious matters, however, 
were not discussed in the schools, " that being left to the 
parents or religious instructors." Permission to speak at 
the church was given to any minister who asked it, " his 
creed not being asked." Sunday in the community was a 
day of rest, and to most of the members of the society a 
da^tf recreation. 

/ky Christmas of 1825, the population of New Harmony . 
numbered about one thousand. /^The Gazette published a 
review of the operations of tl^ society, in which it con- 
gratulated the members on their advancement in the direc- 
tion of unity and harmony, which it declared had been 
effected by reducing Mr. Owen^s principles to practise. 
"Popular opinion being now decidedly opposed to indo- 
lence and vice, the idle member must become industrious, 
and the vicious become more virtuous, or they can not rest 
contentedly in the bosom of our community." 

Bobert Owen had arrived with his party at New York 
on November 7th, but remained for some time in the East 
pushing the new propaganda. A Washington paper of 
December 5th stated: "On Saturday last. Captain Mc- 
Donald and Stedman Whitwell, friends of Mr. Owen, and 
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deputed by him^ waited by appointment upon the Presi- 
dent^ and presented to him for the use of the general 
goyemment a model of one of the cities for two thousand 
people^ which Mr. Owen proposes to execute himself^ and 
which he recommends to be universally adopted in society. 
The model is almost six feet square, and ii, therefore, upcm 
a scale sufficiently large to exhibit satisfactorily the varioas 
descriptionB of buildings and their relative dimenaiona.^ 

On December 28th, the Qazette said: *' From the na- 
merouB applications which we have received for member- 
ship ; from the rapidity with which the liberal prindplea oi 
the social system are embraced by intelligent i|nd reflec'b- 
ing minds, and from the general ^sposition, wherever th^l 
have been received, toward reducing them to practise, aP^^ 
from the number of social communities springing up "^^ 
this State, independent of every advantage offered to i^*^' 
dividual settlers, we have reason to believe that the increafc-se 
in population will be greater than at any former perio ^5 
and were it possible to accommodate the applicants w»— ^1^ 
houses, this little town, before the next sitting of the le^^^8- 
lature, would have an increase of many times its pr co c = ^ t 
population/^ 
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CHAPTEB XI 

THE "permanent COMMUNITY'* 

Rm deTil wX length •OTtmbled oat of the hole 
Oiftoovered bjr 8jniinea at the f reesin^ North Pole : 
He mounted an icebergt spread hia wings for a sail, 
ikiid started for earth with bis long, barbed tail. 

1e heard that a nnmber of people were going 
To lire on the Wabash with great Mr. Owen : 
He aald to himself, ^^ I mast now bare a care, 
Ciremastances require that mjself should be there. 

[ know that these persons think they are impelled, 
lad bj power of drcumstance all men are held, 
Anci owe no allegiance to heaven or roe : 
What a place thw for work for the devil will be. 

iince Adam first fell by my powerful hand, 
hare wandered for victims throuf^h every known land, 
Bat in all my migrations ne'er hit on a plan 
That would give me the rule so completely o'er man. 

[ have set sects to fighting and shedding of blood, 
kad have whispered to bigots they're all doing good, 

Inquioitions I've founded, made kings my lies swallow, 
But tliis plan of free living beats all my schemes holloa 

I have tempted poor Job, and have smote him with sores : 
I have tried all good men, and caught preachers by scores. 
Bat never on earth, through my whole course of evil, 
Until now could I say, *• Here's a plan beats the devil.' 

I am satisfied now this will make the coast clear, 
Kor men to all preaching will turn a deaf ear : 

Since it's plain that religion is changed to opinions, 
I must hasten back home, and enlarge my aoniinions.*' 



TW devil then mounted a^nun on the ice, 
And dashed through the waves, and got home in a trice. 
And told his fell imps whom he kept at the pole 
nrrumstances required tliev nhuuld widen the hole ! 

f^tm %n oppoiiiion to tht Owen community in the Ph%l€uieiphia 
^, January, 1826. 
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I /On January 18, 1826, Robert Owen, with his " boat- 
/ load of knowledge,'^ arrived again at New Harmony/ He 
was greeted with great rejoicing by the inhabitants, the 
children from the boarding-school escorting him from tbe 
limits of the village to the tavern. Eobert Owen was 
delighted with the apparent success of the society, and 
declared that the people had progressed far toward the 
conditions necessary for the formation of a perfect com- 
munity. The people generally believed that the arrival 
of their leader, with his party of "wise men from the 
East," would rally all retreat and lead on to victory. Un- 
der Mr. Owen's practised hand the idle factories would 
soon be in full operation and all the projected plans of the 
founder, including the building of his new village of unity 
and cooperation, would soon be undertaken. The educa- 
tional feature of the experiment was certain to receive a 
great impetus from the accession of such a corps of scholars 
as that which had accompanied Mr. Owen from New York. 
Mr. Owen was enthusiastic and optimistic, as well as 
anxious for the immediate trial of his ultimate plans. One 
week after his arrival, he announced that Jn consideration 
of the progress which had been madeyche Preliminary 
Society would be cut off two years before its time, and a 
community of perfect equality inaugurated/ " I think my 
father must have been as well pleased wira the condition 
of things at Xcw Harmony as I myself was," writes Robert 
Dale Owen. " At all events ... he disclosed to me 
his intention to propose to the Ilarmonites that they should 
form themselves into a community of equality, based on 
the principle of common property. This took me by sur- 
prise." 

On the 25th of January, 182G, it was resolved in a 
meeting of the Preliminary Society to organize a Com- 
munity of Equality from among the members of the 
society. The meeting resolved itself into a constitu- 
tional convention, wliich was organized by the election o£ 
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Dr. Philip M. Price as president and Thomas Pears as 
secretary. A committee of seven was chosen by ballot 
to frame a draft of the constitution to be submitted at 
a future meeting of the convention. 

The following named persons were chosen : Warner W. 
Lewis, James 0. Wattles, John Whitby, William Owen, 
Donald McDonald, R. L. Jennings, and Robert Dale Owen. 
On February Ist this committee made its report, which 
was vigorously debated through several sessions, several 
substitute plans being submitted by members of the con- 
vention. At the sixth session, the whole subject was sub- 
Diitted to the committee for revision. "The committee 
again reported at the seventh session,^' says the Gazette, 
'and the constitution proposed, after having undergone 
several alterations and amendments, was at the ninth ses- 
sion of the convention, held on Sunday evening,JPebru^ 
^b, f omall Y adopted.'^ 

^F^rim<%OTstitution was preceded by an interesting and 
comprehensive declaration of principles^ " When a num- 
fer of the human family associate in principles which do 
Jiot yet influence the rest of the world," stated the pre- 
amble, " a due regard to the opinions of others requires a 
Public declaration of the object of their association, of 
their principles, and of their intentions." The " Declara- 
tion*' continued: 

"Our object is that of all sentient beings, happi- 
ness. 

"Our principles are: 

"Equality of rights, iminfluenced by sex or condi- 
tion, in all adults. 

" Equality of duties, modified by physical and mental 
conformation. 

"Cooperative union, in the business and amusements 
of life. 

"Community of property. 

"Freedom of speech and action. \ 
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^ Sincerity in all our proceedings. 

^^ Kindness in all our actions. 

*' Courtesy in all our intercourse. 

" Order in all our arrangements. 

*^ Preservation of health. 

"Acquisition of knowledge. 

"The practise of economy, or of producing and 
using the best of everything in the most beneficial 
manner. 

" Obedience to the laws of the country in which we 
live. 

^' We hold it to be self-evident: 

" That man is uniformly actuated by a desire of hap- 
piness. 

" That no member of the human family is bom with 
rights either of possession or exemption superior to those of 
his fellows. 

" That freedom in the sincere expression of every sen- 
timent and opinion, and in the direction of every action, 
is the inalienable right of each human being, and can not 
justly be limited except by his own consent. 

"That the preservation of life, in its most perfect 
state, is the first of all practical considerations. 

" And that, as we live in the State of Indiana, sub- 
mission to its laws and to those of the general govern- 
ment is necessary. 

"Experience has taught us: 
^ That man^s character, mental, moral, and physical, is 
the result of his formation, his location, and of the cir- 
cumstances within which he existsy 

" And that man, at birth, is Termed unconsciously to 
himself, is located without his consent, and circum- 
stauQ^d without his control. 

^ Therefore, man's character is not of his own f orma- 
tioii,/md reason teaches us that to a being of such nature, 
artificial rewards and punishments are equally inappli- 
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kindness is the only consistent mode of treatment, 
ourtesy the only rational species of deportment. 
iV^e have obseryed, in the affairs of the world, that 
is powerful in action, efficient in production, and 

in social life, only as he acts cooperatively and 

3oopeTative union^ therefore, we^eonsider indispen- 

to the attainment of our object./ 

i^e have remarked that where the greatest results 

been produced by cooperative union, order and 

ny were the principal means of their attainment. 

ilxperience, therefore, places order and ecoiiomy 

\ our principles. 

The departure from the principle of man^a equal 

, which is exhibited in the arrangement of indi- 
property, we have seen succeeded by competition 

pposition, by jealousy and dissension, by extrava- 
and poverty, by tyranny and slavery. 

Therefore we revert to the principle of community 

iperty. 

¥here the will and the power exist, the result pro- 
is proportioned to the knowledge of the agent; 

I practise we have found that an increase of intel- 

B is equally an increase of happiness. 

¥e seek intelligence, therefore, as we seek happiness 

U the first and most important knowledge, we de- 
know ourselves. 

iut we search for this knowledge in vain if our 
creatures do not express to us openly and unre- 

ly what they feel and think. 

hir knowledge remains imperfect, therefore, with- 

Qcerity. 

Ve have seen misery produced by the great leading 

pies which prevail over the world; therefore we 

lot adopted them. 
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"We have always found truth productive oi 
nesB and error of misery: truths therefore, leadi 
object, and we agree to follow truth only. 

"Truth is consistent, and in unison with a] 
error is inconsistent, and opposed to facts. 

" Our reason has convinced us of the theoretic 
of our principles — our experience, of their ] 
utility. 

" For these reasons — ^with this object — and ( 
principles, we, the undersigned, form ourselves 
children into a society and Community of Eqna 
the benefit of ourselves and our children and 
human race, and do agree to the following arl 
^ union and cooperation.^' 

The official name of the commtmity was to l 
New Harmony Community of Equality.^' " All i 
of the community shall be considered as one fam 
yno one shall be held in higher or lower estims 
account of occupation/ There shall be similar f oo 
ing^ and education, as near ae can be furnished, 
according to their ages; and, as soon as practic 
shall live in similar houses, and in all respects b< 
modated alike. ^fJvery member shall render his or 
services for the good of the whole, according to t 
and regulations that may be hereafter adopted by 1 
munity. It shall always remain a primary objec 
community to give the best physical, moral, and int 
education to all its members. 

"The power of making laws shall be vested 
assembly," consisting of " all the resident membei 
community above the age of twenty-one years, one 
whom shall be necessary to constitute a quorum 
transaction of business. The executive power of 1 
munity shall be vested in a council, to consist of tl 
tary, treasurer, and commissary of the community, ; 
superintendents of departments to be chosen as hei 
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x)vided. The secretary, treasurer, and commissary shall 

> elected by the assembly." 

" The community shall be divided into six departmentsT> 
f agriculture; of manufactures and mechanics; of liter- | 
mre, science, and education; of domestic economy; of ; 
sneral economy; of commerce. These departments shall 
5 divided into occupations. The individuals of each occu- \ 
a.tion, above sixteen years of age, shall nominate to the \ 
leembly for confirmation, their intendent, and the intend- i 
its of each occupation, which shall consist of three or t 
lore persons, shall nominate the superintendent of their / 
vn department; provided, that the commissary shall be > 
iperintendent of the department of domestic economy, j 
cid the treasurer of the department of commerce; and for 
le purpose of nominating superintendents the department 
f commerce shall be united to the department of litera- 
ire, science, and education, and the department of domes- 
c economy to that of general economy." Wher4 
ations fail of confirmation by the assembly, new nomina- 
ons must be made. '* The secretary, superintendents, and 
itendents shall hold their offices during the pleasure of 
16 assembly." 

It was made the duty of the executive council to make 
U contracts, to carry into effect all general regulations, 
nd generally to conduct and superintend all the concerns 
f the community, subject at all times to directions ex- 
•resaed by a majority in the assembly, and communicated 
a ^ting by the clerk of the assembly to the secretary. 

J^lTie executive council shall also report weekly to the 
Bsembly all the proceedings, accounts, receipts, and ex- 
enditures of each department and occupation, and their 
pinion of the character of each intendent, and the intend- 
iits* opinion of the ^ily character of each person attached 

> their occupation./" All the accounts of the commimity 
lall be balanced at least once in each week, and the results 
mimunicated to the assembly. All the reports of the 
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superintendents and of the secretary^ ftnd all the tIMuaO' 
tions of the assembly^ shall be registered and caref ally k^ 
for perpetual reference. The assembly shall also i^^ister 
weekly its opinion of the executive cotmcili and the coutt^ 
cil in like manner its opinions of the proceedings of the 
assembly. 

'^ Xo person shall hereafter be admitted a member of 
this community without the consent of a majority of all 
the members of the assembly ; and no person shall be dii- 
missed from the community but by a vote of two-fhirdi 
of all the members of the assembly; and, in neither in- 
stance, until the subject shall have been discusaed at tiro 
successive weekly meetings. 

" The real estate of the conmiunity shall be hdd in pw- 
petual trust forever for the use of the conmiunity and ill 
its members, for the time being; and every person leaving 
the community shall forfeit all claim thereto or interest 
therein, but shall be entitled to receive his or her just pro- 
portion of the value of such real estate acquired during 
the time of his membership, to be estimated and deter- 
mined as is provided in cases of settlement for the services 
of pftembers so leaving the community. 

/ " Each member shall have the right of resignation of . 
membership on giving the community one week's noticy 
of his or her intention; and when any member shall so 
leave the community, or shall be dismissed therefrom, he 
shall be entitled to receive, in proper products of the com- 
munity, such compensation for previous services as justice 
shall require, to be determined by the council, subject to 
an appeal to the assembly, respect being had to the gains 
or losses of the community during the time of his mem- 
bership, as well as to the expenses of the individual and 
of his or her family for education or otherwise." 

The community was not to be responsible for individual 
debts contracted by members. " No credit shall, on any 
account, be given or received by the community or ifa 
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gents except for such property or money as may 
d by Robert Owen, or William Maclure, or mem- 
e community/^ Money brought info the com- 
' members shall be returned to them on with- 
im the society. " Every member shall enjoy the 
?ct freedom on all subjects of knowledge and 
specially on the subject of religion. Children of 
nembers shall continue to enjoy all the privi- 
Qembership. All misunderstandings that may 
Jen members of the community shall be adjusted 
I community. 

is system is directly opposed to secrecy and exclu- 
y kind, every practical facility shall be given to 
to enable them to become acquainted with the 
3 of the community, and to examine the results 
le have produced in practise; and an unreserved 
n of the views and proceedings of the corn- 
all be communicated to the government of the 

constitution may be altered or amended by a vote 
)urths of all the members of the assembly but 
he subject has been discussed at four sucrossive 
tings to be held in four successive weeks.^' 
as ** liberty, equality, and fraternity in down- 
?8t,^* wrote Robert Dale Owen. " It found favor 
heterogeneous collection of radicals, enthusiastic 
I principle, honest latitudinarians, and lazy theo- 
a sprinkling of unprincipled sharpers thrown in.'* 
) the community were no longer to be rewarded 
;ion to their worth, as under the Preliminary 
it equal privileges and advantages were assured 
lember of the communit}^"! made no opposi- 
this," says Robert Dale dwen. " I had too much 
ler's all-believing disposition to anticipate results 
shrewd, cool-headed business man might have 
How rapidly they came upon ub I '* 
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CHAPTER Xn 

THE SOCIAX SYSTEM ON TBIAL 

After the adoption of the constitntion of the Com- 
munity of Equality, it was resolved that all members of tbe 
Preliminary Society signing the constitution within three 
days could, with their families, become members. Most of 
the members of the society signed the document, but a few 
refused to do so. The Gazette failed to state the exact 
cause of the defection, simply announcing that "a net 
community in friendly connection with the first is about 
to be formed on the estate of New Harmony, within a 
few miles of the town by some respectable famiUes who 
were members of the Preliminary Society, but from cod- 
scicntious motives have declined signing the new constitu- 
tion.^' Among the members leaving at this time was Cap- 
tain Donald McDonald, a disciple of Robert Owen, who-had 
suflicient faith in the new principles to follow their author 
from Scotland to New Harmony. McDonald was one of 
the founders of the Edin1)urgh " Practical Society '* of six 
hundred families which formed the nucleus of the famous 
Orbiston community. He accompanied Robert Owen to 
Ireland on one occasion when Mr. Owen was investigatmg 
the condition of the poor in that country. Evidently M^ 
Donald's self-esteem had been wounded in the discussions 
over the constitution, for he stated in a card published 
in the Gazette that he had not been accorded " the con- 
fidence he had looked for in the community.^' A further 
objection of his was that he " did not believe in a written 
constitution." The defection seems to have occurred, bow- 
ever, almost entirely on religious groimds. The new com- 
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nwalty, which was called Macloria^ included some of the 
>est members of the Preliminary Society, many of whom 
rere not in sympathy with the religions latitudinarianism 
»f Bobert Owen. Its constitution was largely modeled 
ifter that of the parent community. A unanimous vote 
ras required for admission of a member, but any person 
'oted on could remain one month on trial for each black- 
)all9 if the number of these did not exceed twenty-five ; a 
arger number being cast against the applicant, he might 
'emain one month for every two blackballs. The legis- 
ative body, under the final direction of the assembly, was 
tailed '^ The Council of the Fathers,^' which consisted of 
he five oldest male members under the age of sixty-five 
rears. Women were denied the privilege of voting in the 
Lssembly, though accorded in all other matters equal privi- 
eges with men. The system of intendents and supcrin- 
;endents contemplated in the constitution of the parent 
community was perpetuated in the constitution of Ma- 
duria. 

About the 15th of February, superintendents were 
dected by the parent community as follows : 

Agriculture: Dr. William Price. 

Manufactures and Mechanics : J. K. Coolidge. 

Literature, Science, and Education : Thomas Say. 

General Economy : Stedman WhitwelL 

Commerce: William Owen. 

Secretary: W. W. Lewis. 
^Dn February 17th, six new families were admitted, but 
tutters were already in a state of anarchy. The consti- 
tution had failed to work effectively, and the disorder was 
x> general and so disastrous that on February 19th, two 
ireeks after the inauguration of the ^^ permanent commu- 
tiity,'' the executive committee unanimously requested 
ICr. Owen to assume the directorship of the community 
for one year^Practically a dictatorship was established, 
although the constitution remained in effect. Mr. Owen 
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accepted the trust, and a brief period of comparatiTe 
tranquillity and contentment ensued. 

On February 22d9 the Gazette stated that since the adop- 
tion of the constitution the community had been engaged 
in organizing the several departments and making such 
arrangements as were deemed necessary to eflEect the pur- 
poses of association. ^^ Nimierous meetings have been held, 
and various plans suggested to carry into practise the com- 
munity principles. In a work of such magnitude, combi- 
ning so many interests and such a variety of feeling, the 
progress already made affords a sure presage of the har- 
monious and efficient cooperation of all the members. 
Most of the community officers have now been elected.'* 

Early in March the second offshooting society was 
formed, under the name of Feiba Pevdi. The name of 
this community is an evidence that some of the philoso- 
phers who came to New Harmony did little else than to 
evolve fantastic schemes. As a sample of the imaginative 
productions of one of these oddities — Stedman Whitwell, 
a London architect and social reformer given to writing 
verses and planning community palaces on paper — ^the 
process by which the name of this community was secured 
is interesting. Whitwell noted some of the incongruities 
in American nomenclature, and deplored the repetition 
which was producing " Washingtons " and *' Springfields " 
in every State in the Union. He proposed to give each 
locality a distinctive name by expressing in a compound 
word the latitude and longitude of the place, thus enabling 
one to locate any community geographically when the name 
was once known. Letters were proposed as substitutes for 
the numerals used in expressing latitude and longitude, 
as follows : 

1234667 8 9 

Latitude a e i o u y ee ei ie on 

Longitude b dfklmnprt 
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The firat part of the town name expressed the latitude, 
he second the longitude, by a substitution of letters for 
igures according to the above table. The letter " S " in- 
serted in the latitude name denoted that it was south lati- 
;ude, its absence that it was north, while " V " indicated 
vest longitude, its absence east longitude. Extensive rules 
Tor pronunciation and for overcoming various difficulties 
were given. According to this system, Feiba Peveli indi- 
cted 38.11 N., 81.63 W. Macluria, 38.12 N., 87.62 W., 
WBS to be called Ipad Evenle; New Harmony^ 38.11 N., 
^7.55 W., Ipba Veinul; Yellow Springs, Green County, 
Ohio, the location of an Owenite community, 39.48 N., 
W.62 W., Irap Evifle; Valley Forge, near Philadelphia, 
rbere there was another branch community, 40.7 N., 76.24 
RT., Osteon feveldo; Orbiston, 66.34 N., 4.3 W., Uhio 
Vouti ; New York, Otke Notive ; Pittsburg, Otf u Veitoup ; 
(K'ashington, Feili Neivul; London, Lafa Vovutu. The 
;>rincipal argument in favor of the new system presented 
>v the author was that the name of a neighboring Indian 
:hief, ** Occoneocoglecococachecachecodungo," was even 
wone than some of the effects produced by this " rational 
Fjstem " of nomenclature. 

The constitution of Feiba Peveli contained a declaration 
)f principles almost identical with that set forth in the 
parent constitution, while the plan of government coin- 
rided with that adopted by Macluria. The legislative 
power of the community was vested in its " male members 
>Ter the age of twenty-one years." The executive duties 
were vested in the five eldest male members under the 
ige of fifty-five years, " provided three of them shall be 
rood, practical agriculturists." Managers, intendcnts, and 
lerks were to be appointed by this council, which in turn 
vas responsible to the assembly. Any person applying for 
SH-mbership receiving no more than fivo blackl)alls might 
re«ide in the society as a probationary menil)er one month 
for each blackball received. Arbitration was provided for 
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not only between members of the community, but between 
Feiba Peveli and any other similar community. ^' No debt 
shall be contracted/' the constitution decUied, '' but with 
Bobert Owen and William Maclore, or Bome society based 
on similar principles with our own ; and no credit shall be 
given but to some society instituted on similar principles." 

^^ Since our las^notice of the proceedings oi the com- 
munity/' said the/Oazette of March 8, 1826y^ circum- 
stances have occifrred which have produced much ani- 
mated and interesting debate. All minds seem now to 
comprehend the true grounds of future cooperation, and 
all hearts have united in claiming the benefit of Mr. Owen's 
experience and knowledge in reducing to practise ttb prin- 
ciples which form the basis of our association. /General 
satisfaction and individual contentment have faiken the 
place of suspense and uncertainty/" Under the sole direc- 
tion of Mr. Owen the most gratifying anticipations of the 
future may be indulged in, for knowledge and experience 
are the only safe guides through the intricacies of the 
untried system." 

Considerable difficulty had arisen from a crowded popu- 
lation, but the formation of new communities began to 
relieve the congestion. Some inconvenience, the admin- 
istration declared, must be endured until suitable accom- 
modation could be procured for the members. On March 
22d, the Gazette said: " The friends of the new social 
system will learn with pleasure that we are steadily advan- 
cing toward the firm final establishment of the principles 
of our association. It has been seen and sensibly felt that 
while we have been discussing the abstract ideas, while we 
have been in vain trying to reconcile contrary and clashing 
opinions, we have neglected the practical means within our 
reach which alone can bind man to his fellow men. In 
short, we have discovered that our energies have been 
wasted in fruitless efforts, each one endeavoring to con- 
vince others that he alone possessed the power of unlocking 
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« 

the pleasnrefl of social life. This error is happily dispelled. 
Bj the indefatigable attention of Mr. Owen, a degree of 
order, of regularity, of system, has been introduced into 
erery department of business which promises increase and 
permanency. The town now presents a scene of active 
and steady industry, the effects of which are visible and 
palpable. The society is gradually becoming really as well 
as ostensibly a community of equality based on equal righta 
and equal duties of all. Our streets no longer present 
;rroups of idle talkers, and each one is busily engaged in 
the occupation he has chosen for his employment. Our 
public meetings, instead of being the arena of contending 
orators, have assumc*d a different character, and are now 
places of business, where familiar cont^ultations are held, 
and the most efficient measures are adopted for the com- 
forts <)f life for all the meml)ori<. No vain disputes grate 
iipr*n xho ear of patient industry, and all soom strongly im- 
:r»"«'««-d with the imiKirtancr of applying; their powers to 
r*-al!Z#* xhv objivt of coojHTativc aj*s<H*iation. During the 
:a*t wfvk thon* has bo<*n much dont* in this wav, and there 
> vvory n-ason to iM'licve that pro^^n-ss will not he inipc»dt*d 
r V itil«*nrtv, listh^ssnt'ss, and orrorji'oiis views of our situa- 
::'«n. It wt)uld indee<l Ik* Strang* if tin* exjxrii'nce ^ain<Hl 
' V thf» pn-atrr part of th«* fxipulation «luriii;r elt-ven inontlis' 
- hfiolinp. witli th<* aid of Mr. Owen's prartieal kn<»winl^e 
f-'f thf past rijrht w«*eks. sliould he Inst iip'Hi us." On April 
l?th. the Oazette (hi-lareil that ** the formation of eon»- 
:riUniti**s is n"W pretty p*nerally uncierstnod anmn^ ns. and 
1* ^^nti-n-*! u|M!n like a matter of ordinary hu>inrss. Tlie 
•am«* thinjr will pn»hal»ly <M'eur thron;rlw»nt th«* cotintry." 

Kvidt'iitly the admini>tration had lM';:tin tn pMli/r tlw 
.:nfK»-«ilii!ity of unifying' the int^n-st'^ uf any ;:riat mini her 
' f p«'r!»/>n?» as*:<Miated in a rt)nHnunity. Thr ailinini-iratinn 
♦ rpan -tatinl early in .\pril that n<» nmn* than iw« iity U^ 
Thirrv j¥'r«ons sfiouM form th«- ha-i-^ nf a n»!ii!ntiml\, for 
.5 th«- nunilKT U* greatrr. the ^'reater the ihanee of the 
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members being uncongenial. As far as possible the opera- 
tions of the society should be very simple and upon an 
agricultural basis. From this the communities could pro- 
ceed to mechanical operations at a later date. The com- 
mxmity should first make itself useful^ and then proceed 
to the higher development of community life, such as 
education, etc. ^^ !N'o attempt to combine an unintelligible 
mass of discordant interests can result favorably unless it 
be under the direction of a mind, disposition, and talent 
long exerted in similar combinations.'* 

The pages of the Gazette from this time on continue 
to reveal the diflBculties encountered by th^ projectors of 
the social experiment at New Harmony. # The numerous 
suggestions of new plans made by correspondents through 
the Gazette are evidence of considerable dissatisfaction 
among the community membership, jf" A Friendly Spec- 
tator " in the Gazette of April 19, 1826, expressed a belief 
that " the chief good of the community system is that it de- 
stroys the love of show and luxury. It also economizes time 
and enables a man to pay attention to his higher nature." 
" But," continued the writer, " it appears doubtful to me 
whether human nature can be brought to such moral per- 
fection as to execute the social system entirely. There must 
be a controlling motive to urge men to physical exertion. 
He now has that in the possession of all that his work can 
give him. In the social system you must make his disposi- 
tion so virtuous as to make him feel his responsibility. Can 
you do this ? " While a man gains in moral freedom and 
independence under the new system, this correspondent 
remarked, he loses in personal liberty. He suggested that 
extra compensation be given for extra work, but that no 
one be allowed to spend his money to the loss of society; 
each person to do a fixed amount of work for his subsist- 
ence, and that no one be allowed at table until that assign- 
ment of labor had been performed. ^^ You have indolence 
or the love of ease among you at New Harmony.** There 
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lonld be a uniformity of dress and diet, he declared, but 
ich person should be allowed to choose his occupation; 
U children under eleven years of age should be busied 
lone with their education ; at eleven the child should per- 
orm one-seventh of a day^s work ; at twelve, two-sevenths, 
nd so on until at seventeen the full amount should be 
emanded from all. 

The administration about this time published some 
' considerations " for those who desired to unite under the 
lew system, as follows: 

(1) It will be necessary to sink individual interests, and 
2) to discard all useless and vexatious regulations; (3) 
>er8uasion, instead of force, must be employedfcr (4) there 
nufit be no abuse, growling, or loud talking, fend (5) no 
jumbling, carping, or murmuring against the work of 
>ther individuals; those who shirk their work are deserving 
>f pity; (6jl&istinction8 in eating and drinking among the 
aembers must be discarded! (7) children must be excluded 
rom the dining-room durii^ meals; adult members should 
lot stalk about the dining-hall during meals; (8) the in- 
emperate must never be abused; (9) when individual mem- 
bers are *' affected with the disease of laziness ^^ the utmost 
orbearance will be necessary; (10) criticism should not be 
esented; (11) cleanliness and regularity must be enforced; 
12) ** no anger ought to be felt against the female members 
ipon their aversion to the work of cooperation; or when 
bey brawl, quarrel, or indulge in loud talk/' The chil- 
Iren, however, should be taught better. There is a strong 
indercurrent of suggestion in all this as to evils evidently 
xisting in the community. 

In April the community was disturbed by negotiations 
aid to be going on for the purchase of the estate as private 
>roperty. An attempt was made to divide the town into 
leveral communities. Ttis Mr. Owen resisted, but selected I 
kwenty-five men as a nucleus, this body to elect new mem- / 
bere, subject to veto by Mr. Owen. Three grades of 
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membersliip were proposed: full members, probationiiy 
members, and persons on trial. '^ The community was to 
be under the direction of Mr. Owen, imtil two-thirds of the 
members should think fit to govern themselves, provided 
theiime was not less than one year.** 

/in the ftnnrttr rf_tfny l^j ^ftft^j appeared a contribu- 
tion signed ^^ M.,^^ complaining that ^^ industrious members 
have been compelled to experience the impleasant sensa- 
tion of working for others who are either unwilling or un- 
able to do their share of the labor^^An effort has been 
made to bring about a change in this,** stated the contrib- 
utor, ^^by individual reports of production and making 
public the number of hours each was occupied in the day, 
the practise of which was rather invidious, and di£Bcult to 
be executed impartially ; but even if it were possible to get 
correct returns, it was liable to work injustice, as one work- 
man might do as much in one hour as another might in 
four." The correspondent suggested that it would be bet- 
ter to divide the members of the community into occupa- 
tions, or departments, fixing the amount of work to be done 
by each occupation, and allowing the managers to distribute 
this amount of work among the individuals of each com- 
munity. The quality and quantity of the work would be 
inspected by impartial judges. If it were impossible for the 
occupations to work together, they might be divided into 
separate communities, and they might federate into a joint 
community. " The population must be some time accus- 
tomed to the social system to be convinced that those who 
work with their heads are as productive as those who work 
with their hands, and it is equally difficult to reconcile a 
mechanic at one dollar and fifty cents or two dollars a day 
to putting himself on an equality with the agriculturist at 
a quarter of a dollar a day." The success of commu- 
nity Number 2, the members of which had been unable 
to work harmoniously with the original community, but 
who had progressed admirably since the separation, was 
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oiBted to as an indication that the change snggested^ 
"ould be advisable. A division into twenty or thirty 
odeties was therefore suggested ^^ as the best, and per- 
ApB the only way to apportion the labor either justly 
r accurately, and to reduce the responsibility of pay- 
lenta within the sphere of the previous habits of cal-j 
olation; education and amusements to remain upon the 
une footing as before/' 

In the spring of 1826 the Constitution of the Coopera- 
ive Association of Wainborough, Illinois, modeled after 
[le New Harmony plan, was printed in the Gazette. This 
ommunity was agricultural, and ^^ based upon the prin- 
tples of union of labor and capital/' Food and clothing 
rould be supplied to members of the society. An equal 
ivision of the proceeds of the labor and capital of the 
Mdety should be made annually, after interest charges had 
teen met, including a payment of four per cent on the 
dvances of members conlxibuting capital, ten per cent of 
he profit to be set apart for the purpose of paying the 
udebtedness of the society. After fourteen years members 
if the society should have a claim upon it for the full value 
ft property or money contributed. The direction of the 
»iiflineflB affairs of the community was placed in the hands 
d a committee of three. 

A correspondent of the Gazette, writing under date of 
iCay 24, 1826,^ suggested names for prospective societies, 
^ as the sanguine friends of the cooperative system believe 
hat in a few years hundreds, and even thousands, may be 
founded.'' Among the names offered for consideration 
irere Lovedale, Peace Glen, Everblest, New Duty, Phi- 
losophy, Glee, Lovely, Voltaire, Elysium, Olympus, Pla- 
konea, Socrates, Utopia, Confucia, and Powhatan. 

C. S. Baffinesque, writing from Lexington in April, 
1826, to William Maclure, outlined " a plan for cooperative 
association," and the letter was published in the Gazette. 
"Money," he said, ''is no longer to be a mediimi of ex- 
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change, but stocks, rendered divisible at pleasure ad libUum 
according to the principle of my patent divitial invention. 
. . . Any number of persons, from five to five thousand, 
may associate themselves into an organization; they to 
select trustees of the deposited stocks or sums inv^ed. 
They shall place a value upon the property merged into the 
association. The product of material labor will also be re- 
ceived in store and in kind, while mental service done will 
be estimated according to their need, purposes, or utility 
to the association. The other forms of income will be 
received, appraisers to be appointed to determine the ex- 
change value of everything. As soon as any value is de- 
posited, there shall be given to the depositor, not by name, 
a certificate or certificates of the same upon the principle 
of the patent divitial invention, divisible into any required 
amount, and exchangeable into any other required amount, 
transferable and available by the bearer for their nominal 
value in dollars and cents. When any profitable value is 
•deposited the certificates will bear four or five per cent 
interest. . . . These certificates shall be accepted in 
payment of accounts at the store, for rent or any other 
purpose. Everything will be exchanged at cost, but a com- 
mission of from two to five per cent shall be deducted to 
meet the general expenses of the society. The profits will 
be used for the benefit of the sick, the infirm, and other 
members unable to labor. Instruction and amusement will 
be provided, to be paid for in deposit tickets. General' 
meetings and mutual intercourse will be provided, and the 
members shall consider themselves a great family. All 
books shall be deposited and considered as a public library. 
Although the mainspring of this scheme is my divitial 
invention, which I have patented in order to give to it 
a higher legal claim, it is my intention to allow these 
societies to use it at such a trifling rate as benevolent insti- 
tutions, that I hope no selfish views will be ascribed to mn 
on that score." 
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CHAPTER Xra 

THB DUKE OF SAXS-WEDCAB AT NEW HARMOKT 

New Habmont became an important point on the 
itinerary of European travelerSy as well as a rendezvous 
of American Bcientists, early in 1826. Count Bernhardt of 
Weimar, Saxony, and Eisenach, better known as the Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, who made a tour of this country in 1825 
and 1826, and recorded his impressions in a published vol- 
ume, gives a detailed account of what he saw in New Har- 
mony, where he arrived on April 13, 1826. Count Bern- 
hard states that he found Robert Owen and his ideas 
unpopular in the Eastern States, where he had created an 
unfavorable impression by publishing a proclamation to the 
Americans on his arrival at New York, in which he told 
them that " among many virtues they possessed great 
faulta,'' among which he alluded to ill-directed propensity 
to religious feelings, and proposed himself as their re- 
former in this respect. One public man had told Mr. Owen 
that he considered his intellect deranged. He had heard fa- 
vorable opinions of Mr. Owen expressed by those who knew 
him well, and with these conflicting estimates of the man, he 
came to New Harmony " with the utmost expectation and 
curiosity to become acquainted with a man of such extraor- 
dinary sentiments. In the tavern/' wrote the duke, " I ac- 
ooited a man, very plainly dressed, about fifty years of age, 
of rather low stature, who entered into a conversation with 
me concerning the situation of the place, and the disordered 
flUie in which I would find everything where all was newly 
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established. When I asked the man how long before Mr. 
Owen would be there, he announced himaelf to me, to my 
surprise, as Mr. Owen. He expressed pleasure at my Tisit, 
and offered to show me everything and explain whatever 
remained without explanation.^' Mr. Owen outlined his 
plans for improving the place, which included the removal 
of the cabins and the fences, ^^ so that the whole would 
present the appearance of a public park, in which the 
houses should be scattered about.'' Mr. Owen first took his 
distinguished guest to the old Bappite church, "the 
wooden building provided with a steeple and a dock. 
This church was at present occupied by joiners' and shoe- 
makers' shops in which the boys were instructed in these 
mechanical arts." Count Bemhard then visited the old 
Bapp mansion, " now occupied by Mr. Madure as a resi- 
dence and office. . . . Mr. Owen, on the contrary, 
contented himself with a small apartment in the same 
tavern where I lodged." 

The duke was introduced to Mr. Owen's two eldest sons 
(William and Robert), "pupils of Fellenberg, who is 
greatly respected here." . . . "Afterward Mr. Owoi 
made me acquainted with Mr. Lewis, secretary of the soci- 
ety, from Virginia, and a relative of the great Washington. 
He was already pretty well advanced in years, and appeared 
to have united himself with the society from liberal princi- 
ples. Another acquaintance I made was with Mr. Jennings, 
of Philadelphia, a young man who was educated as a clergy- 
man, and had left the profession to follow this course of 
life. He intended, nevertheless, to leave this place and go 
back to Philadelphia; many other members have the same 
design, and I can hardly believe the society will have a long 
duration. Enthusiasm, which soon abandons its subjects, 
as well as the itch for novelty, had contributed much to 
the formation of tliis society. In spite of the principles of 
equality which they recognized, it taxes the feelings to live 
on the same footing with others indiscriminately, and eat 
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with them at the same table. The society consisted, as I 
waa inf(HTD6d» of about one thousand members; at a dis- 
tance of about two miles are founded two new communities. 
UntU the common table shall be established, according to 
the fundamental constitution of the society, the members 
are placed in four boarding-houses, where they must live 
Tery frugally. Some of the most turbulent, with an Irish- 
man who wore a long beard, wished to leave the society 
immediately to go to Mexico, there to settle themselves, 
but where their subsistence will be procured with much 
diflkulty. 

''In the evening, Mr. Owen took me to a concert in a 
sort of nondescript building. Most of the members of the 
fiociety were present.'^ The duke describes a concert by a 
** surprisingly good '* orchestra, and male and female solo- 
ists, with several recitations. '' Mr. Jennings recited Lord 
Byron'rt stanzaA on his wifo, very good. . . . Be- 
iwi^en the two parts of the concert, the orchi^stra playtni 
a march: each gentleman gave a lady hin arm aixl a proin- 
• nadc took place, resembling a polonaise, with pretty 
fi^nuvit, 8ometinK*9 in two couples, sometimes in four; two 
Iaiij<.*)i in the middle, the gentlemen se|mrated from the 
Udies, then again all together. The concert closed with a 
luely ci)tillion. I was, on the whole, amus4'd. . . . 
Thi.* general evening aniusem(>nt takes place several times 
A week, besides which there is on Tuesday evening a gen- 
eral ball. There is a particular costume adopted for the 
*rfM,ifcty. That for the man (consists of white pantaloons, 
buttoned over a Iwy's jacket, nuide of light material, with- 
^•ut a collar; that of the woman of a coat reaching to the 
knee, and |iautal(>ons such as little girls wear among us. 
Thcae dreesoi are not universallv adopted, hut thev have a 
good appearance. All the men did not partici{mte in the 
dance, i. e., the lower class4»s, hut rea«l newspapers whii'li 
were iirmttere<l over the sid«'-tal)les. 

** We went to Kapp's distillery. It will he removed 
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altogether. Mr. Owen has forbidden distilling, as well as 
the use of ardent spirits. !N'otwithstanding this, the Irish- 
men here find opportunities of getting whisky and fuddling 
themselves, from the flatboats that stop here. 

"The greater nimiber of the young girls whom we 
chanced to meet at home were found employed in plaiting 
straw hats. I became acquainted with Mad^e F., a natiye 
of St. Petersburg. She married an American merchant, 
but had the misfortune to lose her husband three days after 
marriage, and as she was somewhat eccentric and sentimen- 
tal, quickly became attached to Mr. Owen*s system. She 
told me, however, in German, that she found herself egre- 
giously deceived, that the highly vaunted equality was not 
altogether to her taste; that some of the society were too 
low, and that the table was below all criticism. The good 
lady appeared to be about to run from one extreme to the 
other, for she added that in the summer she would go to a 
Shaker establishment near Vincennes. 

" I renewed acquaintance here with Mr. Say, a distin- 
guished naturalist from Philadelphia, to whom I had been 
introduced there, but unfortunately he had found himself 
embarrassed in his fortune, and was obliged to come here 
as a friend of Mr. Maclure. The gentleman appeared quite 
comical in the costume of the society, with his hands cov- 
ered with hard lumps and blisters, occasioned by the 
unusual labor he was obliged to undertake in the garden. 

" In the evening I went for a walk in the streets, and 
met several ladies of the society, who rested from the labors 
of the day. Madame F. was among them, to whose com- 
plaints I had listened. I accompanied the ladies to a dan- 
cing assembly which was held in the kitchen of one of the 
boarding-houses. I observed that this was only an hour of 
instruction for the unpractised in dancing, and that there 
was some restraint on account of my presence ; from polite- 
ness I went away and remained at home the rest of the 
evening. . . . 
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** Mr. Owen took me into one of the newly built houses^ 
n which the married members of the society are to live. 
[t consisted of two stories^ in each two chambers and two 
ilcoTeSy with the requisite ventilators. The cellar of the 
lonae is to contain a heating apparatus to heat the whole 
rith warm air. Each family will have a chamber and an 
ilcove, which will be sufficient^ as the little children will 
be in the nursery and the larger at school. They will not 
require kitchens, as all are to eat in common. Unmarried 
■romen will Uve together, as will also unmarried men, in 
the manner of the Moravian brothers. 

^ I had a long conversation with Mr. Owen relative to- 
liis system and his expectations. He looks forward to 
Dothing else than to remodel the world entirely; to root 
rat all crime; to abolish punishment; to create similar views 
ind similar wants, and in this manner to abolish all dis- 
sension and warfare. When his system of education shall 
be brought into connection with the great progress made 
in mechanics, which is daily increasing, every man can 
then, as he thinks, provide his simpler necessaries for him- 
•elf, and trade will cease entirely. I expressed a doubt of 
the practicability of this system in Europe, and even in the 
rnited States. He was too unalterably convinced of the 
result to admit the slightest room for doubt. It grieved 
me to see that Mr. Owen should be so infatuated by his 
passion for universal improvement as to believe and assert 
that he is about to reform the whole world, and yet that 
tlmost every member of his society with whom I talked, 
icknowledged that he was deceived in his expectations, and 
pxpreased their opinion that Mr. Owen had commenced on 
too grand a scale, and had admitted too many members 
without the requisite selection. 

** I went with Dr. McNanioo to the nrwlv established 
communities, Number 2, Macluria; the other lately founded, 
Number 3. Number 2 lies two miles distant from New 
Harmony, at the entrance to the forest, which will be 
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cleared to make the land fit for cultiyation. The settle- 
ment, which was established about four weeks ago, con- 
sists of nine log houses. The inhabitants number about 
eighty. They are mostly backwoodsmen with their fam- 
ilies, who have separated from community Number 1 in 
New Harmony because no religion is allowed there, and 
these people desire to hold their prayer-meetings undis- 
puted. The fields in the neighborhood of this conmiunitj 
were, of course, very new. Community Number 3 con- 
sisted of English country people, who formed a new asso- 
ciation, as the cosmopolitanism of New Harmony did not 
suit them; they left the colony planted by Mr. Birkbeck at 
English Prairie, about twenty miles hence on the right 
bank of the Wabash, after the unfortunate death of that 
gentleman, and came here. This is a proof that there are 
two evils that strike at the root of the young societies: one 
is a sectarian or intolerant spirit; the other natural preju- 
dice. 

" In the evening there was a general meeting in the 
large hall. It opened with music; then one of the mem- 
bers, an English architect of talent, who came to the United 
States with Mr. Owen, whose confidence he appeared to 
possess, and was here at the head of the architectural de- 
partment, read some extracts from the newspapers, upon 
which Mr. Owen made a very good commentary; for ex- 
ample, upon the extension and improvement of the steam- 
engine, upon its adaptation to navigation and the advan- 
tages resulting therefrom. He lost himself in his theories, 
however, when he expatiated on an article which related to 
the experiments which have been made with the Perkins 
steam-gun. During these lectures I made my observation 
on the much-vaunted equality, as some tatterdemalions 
stretched themselves on the platform close by Mr. Owen. 
The better-educated members kept themselves together, 
and took no notice of the others. I remarked also that 
members belonging to the higher classes of society had put 
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m the new cofitume, and made a party by themselves. 
kfter the lecture the band played; each gentleman took a 
Ady and marched with her aronnd the room. Lastly^ a 
K)tillion was danced; the ladies were then escorted home^ 
ind each retired to his own quarters. 

*'I went early on the following morning (Sunday) to 
he assembly-room. The meeting was opened by music. 
ifter this, Mr. Owen stated a proposition, in the discussion 
)f which he spoke of the advance made by the society; of 
the location of another community at Valley Forge, in 
Pennsylvania, and another in the State of New York. A 
classification of the members was spoken of afterward. 
rhey were to be separated into three classes: first, of such 
IS undertook to be security for the sums due Mr. Owen 
ind Mr. Madure (that is for the amount paid to Bapp and 
» expended as a pledge to be redeemed by the society), 
ind who, if desirous to leave the society, must give six 
nonths* previous notice ; secondly, such as, after a notice of 
fourteen days, can depart; lastly, those who are received 
)nly on trial. 

"Afterward I visited Mr. Maclure, and received from 
lim the French papers. Mr. Maclure is old and childless, 
W9S never married, and intends, it is reported, to leave his 
property to the society. Afterward I went with Mr. Owen 
ind some of the ladies of the society for a walk to the cut- 
)ff, as it is called, of the Wabash, where this river has 
formed a new channel and an island, which contains about 
thirty-five hundred acres of the best land, at present, how- 
rrer, inundated. There is here a substantial grist-mill 
erected by Mr. Bapp, which is said to contain a very good 
let of machinery, but we could not reach it on account of the 
rater. ... In the evening I paid visits to some ladies, 
tnd saw the philosophy of a life of equality put to a severe 
est with one of them. She is named Virginia, from Phila- 
lelphia; is very young and pretty; was delicately brought 
tp, and appears to have taken refuge here on accoimt of 
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an unhappy attachment. While she was singing, and play- 
ing very well on the piano, she was told that the miUdng 
of the cows was her duty, and that they were waiting. 
Almost in tears, she betook herself to this senrile employ- 
ment, execrating the social system and its so-much-prized 
equality. After the cows were milked, in doing which the 
young girl was trod on by one and kicked by another, I 
joined an aquatic party with the young ladies and some 
young philosophers in a very good boat upon the inundated 
meadows along the Wabash. The evening was beautiful, 
it was moonlight, and the air was very mild; the Beautiful 
Miss Virginia forgot her stable experiences and regaled us 
with her sweet voice. Somewhat later we collected at 
house Number 2, appointed for the schoolhouse, where all 
the young ladies and gentlemen of quality assembled. 
We amused ourselves during the whole remainder of the 
evening dancing cotillions and waltzes, and with such ani- 
mation as rendered it quite lively. New figurea had been 
introduced among the cotillions, among which was one 
called the New Social System. Several of the ladies made 
objections to dancing on Sunday; we thought, however, that 
in this sanctuary of philosophy such prejudice should be 
entirely discarded, and our arguments, as well as the in- 
clinations of the ladies, gained the victory. . . . 

" I was invited to dinner in house Number 4. Some 
gentlemen had been out hunting and brought home a wild 
turkey, which must be consumed. The turkey formed the 
whole dinner. Upon the whole, I can not complain either 
of an overloaded stomach, or a headache from the wine. 
The living was fnitjal in the strictest sense. In the eve- 
ning I visited Mr. Maclure and Madame Fretageot, living 
in the same house. She is a Frenchwoman, and formerly 
kept a boarding-school in Philadelphia, and is called 
^Mother' by all the young girls here. The handsomest 
and most polished of the female world here, Miss Lucy Sis- 
tare and Miss Virginia, were under her care. The cows 
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were milked this evening when I came in, and therefore 
we could hear their performance on the pianoforte, and 
their charming voices, in peace and quiet. Later in the 
evening we went to the kitchen of Number 3, where there 
was a ball. The young ladies of the better class kept them- 
selves in a comer under Madame Fretageot's protection, 
and formed a little aristocratic clique. To prevent all pos- 
sible (partialities, the gentlemen, as well as the ladies, drew 
numl)er8 for the cotillions, and thus apportioned them 
equitably. Our young ladies turned up their noses at the 
democratic dancers who often in this way fell to their lot. 
Although every one was pleased upon the whole, they sepa- 
rated at ten o'clock, as it is necessary to arise early here. 
Madame Fretageot and her two pupils I accompanied home, 
and s[)ent some time in conversation with Mr. Maclure on 
his travel** in Euro|>e, which were taken with mineralogical 
vi<»w!8. The architect, Mr. Whitwell, nhowod me the plan 
of thii* e8ital)lishinont. I admired the judicious and eco- 
n'ttnical arrangement for warming and ventilating the 
buildings, as well as the kitchens and laundries. 

'* On the following day I received a visit from one of 
thf Cierman patriots (»f the name of Schmidt, who had 
cntiTrd the societv. He had been a first lieutenant in the 
Pruv-ian artillery at Krfurt. He ani»eared to have engaged 
in one of the political conspiracies there, and to have de- 
Krt<*d. Mr. Owen brought him from Kngland last autumn 
a-i a «t*rvant. He was now a meinlMT of tlie socictv, and had 
charge of the cattle. His fine visions of freedom seemed 
to l*e very much lower, for he presented himself to me, and 
hi* father to Mr. Huygens, as servants. Toward evening 
Mr. Applegarth arrived. He had presided over the school 
m New I^nark, and wa.s to or^ranize one here when prac- 
ticable. . . In the evening then* was a Imll in the 
ijrgf a"»^embIy-rcM»n^. . . ThiTi* was a parti<idar 
pla(*e mark<»<l ofT for the children to dance in, in the center 
of the hall, where they could ganilK)l about without run- 
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ning between the legs of the grown peirgons. ... We 
took a walk to community Number 3. The work on the 
houses had made little progress; we found but one work- 
man there^ and he was sleeping quite at his ease. . • . 

^' After we returned to Madame Fretageof s^ Mr. Owa 
showed me some interesting objects of his inyention. One 
of them consisted of cubes of different sizes^ representing 
the different classes of the British population in the jeai 
181 1^ and showed what a powerful burden rested on the 
laboring classes^ and how desirable an equal division of 
property would be in that kingdom. The other was a 
plate, according to which^ as Mr. Owen asserted^ each diild 
could be shown his own capabilities^ and upon which, after 
a mature self-examination, he can discover what progress 
he had made. The plate has this superseription: ^ Scale 
of Human Faculties and Qualities at Birth.' It has ten 
scales with the following titles, from the left to the right: 
Self-attachment ; Affections ; Judgment ; Imagination ; 
Memory; Befleetion; Perception; Excitability; Courage; 
Strength. Each scale is divided into one hundred parts, 
which are marked from five to five. A slide that can be 
moved up and down shows the measure of the qualities, 
therein specified, which each one possesses, or believes him- 
self to possess. 

" Mr. Owen considers it an absurdity to promise never- 
ending love on marriage. For this reason he has intro- 
duced the civil contract of marriage, after the manner of 
the Quakers, and declares that the bond of matrimony is in 
no way indissoluble. The children, indeed, cause no im- 
pediment in case of a separation, for they belong to the 
community from their second year, and are all brought up 
together. . . . 

" I passed the evening with the amiable Mr. Maclure 
and Madame Fretageot, and became acquainted through 
them with a French artist, ^Ir. Lcsiieur, who calls him- 
self an uncle of Miss Virginia; also a Dutch physician 
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n Hcrzogenbusch, Dr. Trooety a naturalist. Both are 
nbers of the community, and had just arrived from a 
estrian tour to Illinois and the southern part of Mis- 
ri, where thej have examined the iron and particularly 
lead mine works. Mr. Lesueur has besides discovered 
»ral species of fish, as yet undescribed. Mr. Lesueur 
ympanied the naturalist Perouse as draftsman in his 
r to New South Wales under Captain Baudin, and pos- 
ed all the illuminated designs of the animals which were 
lovered for the first time upon this voyage, upon vellum. 
nmt myself fortunate to have seen them. He showed 
also the sketches he made while on his last pedestrian 
r, 18 well as those during the voyage of several of the 
nbers to Mount Vernon, down the Ohio from Pittsburg, 
this voyage the members of the society had many diffi- 
ies to contend with, and were often compelled to cut a 
b for the boat through the ice. lie had come to Phila- 
)hla from Prance in 1815, and had since devoted him- 
to the arts and sciences." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

TWO VIEWS OP NEW HABMONT 

No American autobiography surpasses in literary 
charm Robert Dale Owen^s Threading My Way — a collec- 
tion of reminiscent sketches written in Mr. Owen's char- 
acteristically clear, strong style. As Mr. John Holliday 
remarks: ^^ In their frankness of statement and fulness of 
detail about personal matters, they remind one of Rous- 
seau's Confessions, though lacking the apparent vanity of 
the Frenchman/' The younger Owen's account of life at 
New Harmony during the community period is interesting, 
though disappointingly brief, for the subject was always 
distasteful to him. " When I reached Harmony early in 
1826," he says, " these general ideas (of the possibility of 
the amelioration of the condition of mankind) prevailed in 
my mind uninterrupted by the sober second-thought which 
an after-life brought with it. I looked at everything with 
eyes of enthusiasm; and, for a time, the life there was won- 
derfully pleasant and hopeful to me. This, I think, is the 
common experience of intelligent and well-disposed persons 
who have joined the Brook Farm or other reputable com- 
munity. There is a great charm in the good fellowship, 
and in the absence of conventionalism which characterizes 
such association. 

^^ There was something especially taking, to me, at least, 
in the absolute freedom from all trammels, alike in the 
expression of opinion, in dress, and in social intercourse, 
which I found there. The evening gatherings, too, de- 
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lighted me; the weekly meetings for the dJBcussion of our 
principles, in which I took part at once. yThe weekly con- 1 
cert, with an excellent leader^ Josiah Warren, and a per- 
formance of music, instrumental and vocal, much beyond 
what I had expected in the backwoods; last, but not least, |t 
the weekly ball, where I found crowds of young people, 
bright and genial, if not especially cultivated, and as pa^ 
sionately fond of dancing as in those days I myself was^/ 

''The accommodations seemed to me indeed of the 
rudest, and the fare of the simplest; but I cared no more 
for that than young folks usually care who desert pleasant 
homes to spend a summer month or two under canvas — 
their tents on the beach, perhaps, with boats and fishing- 
tackle at command, or pitched in some sylvan retreat, where 
youth and maiden roam the forest all day, returning at 
nightfall to merry talk, iniproviiied music, or an im- 
promptu dance on the grccnswariT. / 

" I shrank from no work that was assigned to me, and 
aometimes, to the surprise of my associates, volunteered 
when a hard or disagreeable job came up, as the pulling 
down of the dilapidated cabins throughout the village. 
But after a time, finding that others could manage as much 
at common labor in one day as I could in two or three, 
and lK*ing invited to take general clinrge (»f the school and 
to mid in editing the weekly paper, I settled down to what 
I confess were more congenial pursuits than wielding the 
ax or holding the plow-hnndles. 

** I had previously tried mie day sowing wheat by hand, 
and held out until evening, liut my right arm was eoni- 
paratively uw*les8 for forty-eight hours thereafter. An- 
other day. when certain of the young girls, who were ha- 
kinjr bread for on<» of the large hoanling-houses, lacked an 
additional hand, I offered to hrip them; and when the re- 
fults of my lal>or8 came to the table, it was suggested that 
one of the loavt^s !>e voted to me as a gift for my dilig(»nee, 
the rather as by a little manipulation, such as apothecaries 
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use in makinV pills^ it might save me the trouble of nutlritig 
bullets the noct time I went out rifle-shooting. . . • 

'^ On the A^ole, my life at Harmony for many months 
was happy andVatisfying. To this the simple relation ex- 
isting between youth and maiden there much contributed. 
We called each other by our Christian names only; spoke 
and acted as brothers and sisters might; often strolled out 
by moonlight in groups^ sometimes in pairs; yet withal, no 
scandal or other harm came of it, either then or later, 
unless we are to reckon as such a few unsuited and im- 
provident matches that turned out poorly, as hasty love- 
matches will. What might have happened to myself amid 
such favorable surroundings, if my heart had not been pre- 
occupied, I can not tell. I met almost daily, handsome, 
interesting, and warm-hearted girls; bright, merry, and 
unsophisticated; charming partners at ball or picnic; one 
especially, who afterward married a son of Oliver Evans, 
the celebrated inventor and machinist, to whom, I believe, 
we owe the high-pressure engine. 

^^ Naturally enough, under the circumstances, I was not 
haunted by doubts as to the success of the social experi- 
ment in which we were engaged. The inhabitants seemed 
to me friendly and well disposed. There was much origi- 
nality of character. 

" One example occurs to me — an old man named Green- 
wood, father of Miles Greenwood, known afterward to the 
citizens of Cincinnati as chief of their fire department, and 
still later as proprietor of the largest foundry and machine- 
shops then in the West. We had, during the summer of 
1826, several terrific thunder-storms, such as I had never 
before witnessed. The steeple of our hall was shattered, 
and it was during one of these storms, when the whole 
heavens seemed illuminated and the rain was falling in tor- 
rents, that I saw old Greenwood, thoroughly drenched and 
carrying straight upright, as a soldier carries a musket, a 
slender iron rod, ten or twelve feet long. He was walking 
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in the middle of the street, passing with slow step the house 
in which I was, and, as I afterward learned, paraded every 
street in the village in the same deliberate manner. Next 
day I met him and asked him for an explanation. ^ Ah ! 
well, my young friend/ said he, ' I am very old; I am not 
well; I suffer much, and I thought it might be a good 
ehance to slip off, and be laid quietly away in the comer 
of the orchaid.' 

" * You hoped to be struck by lightning ? ' 

^ * You see, I donH like to kill myself ; it seems like ta- 
king matters out of God's hands ; but I thought He might 
iend me a spare bolt when I put myself in the way. If He 
hmd only seen fit to do it, I'd have been at rest this very 
minute, all my pains gone, no more trouble to any one, and 
no more burden to myself/ " 

Early in the spring of 1826, there came to New Har- 
mony a curious character named Paul Brown. In 1827 he 
published a pamphlet entitled Twelve Months in New Har- 
mony, in which he recounted his experiences as a mem- 
ber of the community. Brown states that when he came 
from his home in one of the Eastern States to visit relatives 
in Tennessee, he found the New Harmony experiment a 
common topic of conversation among people there, and he 
determined to visit the place at once. Paving the way by 
forwarding a huge letter to Mr. Owen, he proceeded to the 
settlement, arriving there on April 2d. He learned on his 
journey, he says, that the original constitution had been 
set aside, and that the people were being compelled to sign 
contracts to pay for property at an appraised valuation. 

" It was anything but a tranquil neighborhood," writes 
Brown. " The impression I took from what I could gather 
was that this stipulation about appraisal not having been 
made to the people until after they had signed the con- 
atitution, the disturbance first arose from some of them 
being backward about taking such a yoke upon themselves, 
nrhich generally had not been expected; whereupon an ad- 
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vantage was iminediately taken thereof by some aspiring, 
aristoeratical spirits to make a division of the town into 
several societies, as, one of the school, one of the tavern, 
etc., another of the mechanics, and another of the farmers; 
the school and tavern societies offering to take npon them- 
selves the greater part of the debt; exchanges to exist 
between these different bodies politic by what they called 
* labor for labor/ This was overruled by Mr. Owen, who 
refused to contract with them upon such a plan, and de- 
clared he knew no parties in New Harmony and would 
countenance but one homogeneous union in that place. 
He afterward shifted his groimd, and said that in one 
society they could not exist, and suggested the formation 
of three. In this he could not prevail.*' 

" Owen/* Paul Brown declares, " then selected a nucleus 
of twenty-five men as the beginning of a new association. 
All agreed to sign contracts with Owen and Maclure for 
the real and personal property * as appraised by somebody/ 
Three grades of membership were established: conditional, 
probationary, and members on trial. All the affairs of the 
society were submitted to the direction of Owen, unless 
within twelve months two-thirds of the members should 
decide to rule themselves. By this very act of requiring 
money for the estate purchased by the community, Owen 
proved himself to be a trading man, and not a philanthro- 
pist ; proved himself incapacitated to found a real common- 
wealth; proved that it could not have been the sole object 
and pursuit of his life to bring such a thing into existence; 
proved himself to be lacking of integrity, magnanimity, and 
all those sublime principles essentially requisite to form a 
character competent to introduce into life an example of 
the state of society in the true order of human perfection, 
of a sort which he had recommended/* 

This carping critic grants that freedom of speech and 
of the press were accorded by the New Harmony admin- 
istration, but he took great offense at "the keeping of 
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ks/'X*The dancing and the instrumental music," he 
ed, engrossed more of energy than the more impor- 
t considerations of community welfare. There must be 
egular ball and a regular concert once a week/VJ He 
) that there were restless spirits constantly urging some 
experiment. Owen, he states, recommended a motion, 
)e made before all the people, to decide whether they 
aid be divided into four societies, each signing its own 
tract for such a part of the property as it should pur- 
Be, trading to be carried on among them by means of 
resentative paper money. Robert Owen submitted two 
positions, one to have one community divided into oc- 
ations, and one to institute four distinct communities. 
! last proposition was adopted. 

Linked with Brown's cynical atheism was a puritanical 
it which railed against the social diversions of which 
Harmonists were so fond. ^The instituting of such 
isements as public balls, promenades, and music," he 
, " seemed to be propitious to interest the young and 
nor them of the place. But the constant succession 
his sort of thing clearly induced volatility and aversion 
erious dutiesJ^ Brown also objected to the industrial 
K)l founded By William Maclure, on the ground that 
Qg persons thus taught trades or parts of trades 
came dependent on others for their support thereby." 
also claimed that Mr. Owen, according to the new plan 
contract with four societies, would receive for half of 
estate twenty thousand dollars more than he paid for 
whole, a statement that had no foundation in fact, as 
Owen gave exceedingly favorable terms to the societies 
)osing settlement on the estate. 

* Mr. Owen," says Brown, " seems to have constantly 
Icated upon these people, from the beginning, lessons 
irift and knacks of gaining and saving money vfet pro- 
ms of musical instruments were provided, and great 
itities of candles burned at their balls."^ A great part 
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of the time^ he declared, the people were stinted in their 
allowances of tea, butter, milk, etc " Mr. Owen con- 
stantly boarded at the tavern, where luxurious regale was 
copiously provided to sell to traveling men of the world 
and loungers. Here he drank coffee and tea while a mul- 
titude of laboring people who were quartered in the large 
boarding-houses, being circumscribed in their rations, were 
very much in the habit of drinking rye coffee, or rye mixed 
with store coffee/' Other visitors to the community during 
this period agree that Mr. Owen was content with the 
simplest fare, and Mr. Owen, in a lecture at Philadelphia, 
stated that he lived on an expenditure of six cents a day 
while the experiment was in progress — eating but two meals 
each day, one at 7 a. m. and one at 6 p. ic. 

Brown speaks of the neglect and confusion which char- 
acterized the conduct of community enterprises. "The 
gardens were neglected, and though several skilled gar- 
deners lived in the community, much ground lay fallow 
which might have made handsome gardens. The people, 
instead of employing their thoughts to execute their work 
well, were musing on plans of new arrangements in the 
system of government of the society." The reporting of 
the number of hours of labor, " and the keeping of debit 
and credit, was a constant weight upon those who would 
work from principle. Some of the ground was called 
private ground. Everything was at sixes and sevens. The 
place was full of clamor, disaffection, and calumny. Com- 
plaints were often made that some houses got a greater 
supply of provisions than others.*' 

So Brown continues with his catalogue of grievances. 
He was not the only member of the community who was 
ready to discredit the motives of the unselfish Kobert 
Owen, and to contribute to the growth of " clamor, disaffec- 
tion, and calumny.^ 
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CHAPTER XV 

COHUDNITT PB00BE88 

Ah, toon will come tiie glorioa* day, 

IiMoribed OD Mcrcy'a brow. 
When truth ihall rend the veil away , 

Thai blindi the natione aa-w. 

When earth no more in anxioDe fear 

And miMi7 ihall iigb ; 
ioi pain ahall cease, and ererj tear 

Be wiped ftom eTeiy eye. 

The race of man ahall wisdoni learn, 

And error cease to reign : 
The cbamm of iunooence retam, 

And all be new again. 

The fount of life iball then be quaffed 

In peace by all that come ; 
And eietj nind that blowi aball waft 

SooM wandering mortal home. 

— Owenite Foen, 1826. 

lOBEnn Owen's retrospect of the first year's proceed- 
of the " penuaoeot community," delivered at New 
nony Hall on May 9, 1836, is another evidesce of 
foloeBe which continued in him gftei doubt and 
kii had seized many of bis followers. The happiest 
of everything was turned to the world. His expecta- 
\, be declared, bad been far eurpaeeed. He bad not 
d that the town would be full in lees than two or three 
a, but it had been crowded in half that time. " Leav- 
home in the fall of 1834, I made arrangements to re- 
in the spring of 1825. After completing the piirchafle 
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of this property in April, and founding the Preliminary 
Society in May, I was compelled to set out on my journey 
to Europe in June. I left the new settlement in the 
charge of a committee chosen by a majority of the adult 
population, and I did not suppose that during my ab- 
sence they could do more than receive the people as they 
came in. j 

" As soon, however, as the formation of the Preliminary i 
Society was announced, people came flocking from all I 
quarters into the colony to offer themselves for member- 
ship in such numbers that the dwelling-houses were filled 
in two months, and the press for admission was such that 
it became necessary to insert advertisements in the news- 
papers of the surrounding States to prevent others coming 
who could not be accepted for want of accommodations. 
On my arrival in January last, I found every room 
occupied." 

The affairs of the society, he declared, had been man- 
aged much better than he had expected they would be. 
" About a thousand individuals of all characters and dis- 
positions had come together from far and near. Their 
manners and tastes were as various as the varying circum- 
stances under which their character had been formed. 
Many of the children were extremely wild, rude, and un- 
cultivated, and strangers who came to see what was going 
forward could perceive only a babel-like confusion. They 
came and wondered and went away disappointed." 

" In one short year," Mr. Owen stated, " this mass of 
confusion, and in many cases of bad and irregular habits, 
has been formed into a community of mutual cooperation 
and equality, now proceeding rapidly toward a state of 
regular organization. Out of it two communities have 
been formed and located in this neighborhood." The 
members of the first communitv, Macluria, "have built 
themselves temporary comfortable cabins, and they have 
cultivated more land than will be necessary to supply their 
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uits« and the young persons are spinning and weaving 
ore cloth than will be necessary to clothe them. With 
ic exception of two refractory members, the community 
•ems to comprehend the new principles." These refrac- 
>ry members, Mr. Owen declared, would prol)ably with- 
raw. 

Feiba Peveli had a large and well-cultivated garden, 
aid Mr. Owen, and an extensive and well-kept farm. This 
"ommunity had goo<l prospects of paying off a part of the 
Wbt on their property this year. Macluria had about 
one hundred and twenty menil)or8 ; Feiba Peveli sixty or 
M*venty. Applications had Ix^en made for the formation 
«f other communities, and as soon as houses could be located 
^or them, they would be admitted. 

There was hardly a State in the Union, Mr. Owen de- 
cltitfl. where this subject did not attract considerable 
•^t*'ntion. " and in mnnv of them wo liavc communities 
rrfKtiHiing under those principles, notably in New York, 
K<'ntuckv, Prnnsvlvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
^>ino, wo know, are in operation in each of those States, 
^n England and Scotland also, the cause has made great 
rrojrrejiji^ the Orbiston community having had notal)Ie 

** Perhaps." said the hopeful j)liilosophor in closing, 
"no system of cNjual nuignitudo, involving such extensive 
Ungi'S in tho conduct of hunum affairs, over made prog- 
••■*> in any dogrw* approaching to it in so short a time. 
!• H'lifter, no one who comes and visits Macluria or Foiba 
'i\oU will doubt tho practicability of this schomo.'' 
Hut," haid Mr. Owen, ** tbo groat oxiMTimont in Now 
larmony is still going on to ascertain whether a largo, 
• lorogt-noous mass of pors(Uis, colloctod by clianco, can bo 
malgnmatoii into one oointnunity and in<]u<'<Hl to actjuiro 
'.it* gonuino fi-^'lings of kindno-> and iM-ncNoimcc which 
••long Mdolv to tbo |>rinci|)b»«i on which tbo now nvcial sy**- 
i-m in founded, and which no other principle*; can pnKluco. 
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The friends of the new sooial system may rejoice and be 
exceeding glad, for they may be assured that deliveranoe 
from poverty, ignorance, and the oppression of riches if 
at hand." 
f The conditions under which Feiba Peveli and Maclurit 
secured their land, conditions which were later acoepted 
by other communities, comprehended the following pro- 
visions : 

I 1. That they should always remain communities of 

,' equality and cooperation in rights and property, and shoiild 

j not be divided into individual shares or separate interetti 

; 2. That any surplus property their industry might 

I acquire must not be divided, but used to found similtf 

I communities. 

3. That there should be no whisky, or other distilled 
i liquors, made in the communities. 
I This was advanced ground on the liquor question, tt • 

time when it was not so seriously considered as at preecnt, 
and Robert Owen was already enforcing strict prohibitioB 
at New Harmony. Mr. Owen, about this time, suggested 
the formation of occupational communities, that is, asso- 
ciations of mechanics engaged in similar trades, farmers, 
etc. There was evidently some friction between those who 
labored in the fields and factories, and those who desired to 
derive a living from their professional training or knowl- 
edge of trade. 

On May 17th, the Gazette said that there were already 
ten communities and several societies in operation on the 
New Harmony plan. In this issue of the community organ 
is also found an account of the formation of a cooperative 
association on the Owen plan at Wainborough, Illinois, 
and of the " Franklin community/* located on the Hudson, 
sixty miles above New York City, this society adopting 
in toto ono of the numerous New Harmony constitutions. 
In the latter part of May, advertisements of mercantile busi- 
ness in the town began to appear in the Gazette. We also 
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from the Gazette that on May 26th, Paul Brown 
red a lecture in opposition to the management of the 
unity. He spoke vehemently against card-playing, 
Lbo complained of the " horse-laughing *' of the chil- 
which disturbed his thoughts and "rendered life 
urable/^ *f ' 5 ^ 

le dissenters at New Harmony were by this timeibe- 
5 bold enough to attack Mr. Owen^s philosophy. I A 
iinant deluged the Gazette with questions wnich 
for an answer from Mr. Owen. He wished to know 
s to be the stimulus to superior industry ? how money 
>e rendered useless in The New Moral World? why 
ople of the community can not see the model of the 
led community building, as shown at Washington? 
. Owen's plan for such a building what is the supe- 
' of the hollow square over parallel sides at a con- 
t distance apart, or over a hollow triangle, pentagon, 
agon ? how, in the erection of the new building, will 
levenness of the ground be avoided? etc., etc. Such 
)n8 dealt rather roughly with Mr. Owen's fanciful 
, and his answer was that these minor arrangements 
lot an essential part of the great plan. On May 28th, 
wen reminded the people that a community can not 
dthout a true community spirit. Two weeks later, 
iber of the society complained through the Gazette 
le thousand members of the society had come to New 
3ny at an expense of twenty thousand dollars to find 
!ommunism was not being practised. Emulation, 
3d another correspondent, must be admitted into the 
inity in order to make it a success, and lawyers and 
lists ought not be spoken of as outlaws, but their 
ship should be cultivated. Members who steal or 
jr the property of others, this correspondent insisted, 
to be expelled, as well as those who drink intoxicating 
J. "This, of course, has never happened at New 
my/' declared the cautious contributor. The Gazette 
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had declared on May 24th, that ** the system of prevention 
destroys drunkenness in New Harmony/' 

On ^Ift^ ^, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declarati6fl Of Independence, Bobert Owen made 
the effort which he seemed to consider the chief event in 
history since the signing of the American Declaration, in 
delivering what ha-«alled ^^The Declaration of Mental 
Independence/* Jrl now declare to you and to the world,'* 
he began, " that man up to this hour has been in all parts 
of the earth a slave to a trinity of the most monstrous 
evils that could be combined to inflict mental and physical 
evil upon the whole race. I refer to private or individual 
property, absurd and irrational systems of religion, and 
marriage founded upon individual property, combined 
with some of these irrational systems of religionJf Then 
followed a reiteration of principles as set forth in The 
New Moral World. With undaunted optimism he declared, 
in closing: "Our principles will spread from community 
to community, from State to State, from continent to con- 
tinent, until this system and these principles shall over- 
shadow the whole earth, shedding fragrance and abun- 
dance, intelligence and happiness upon all the sons of 
men.'^ This declaration, Mr. Owen said upon this occa- 
sion, he considered the most important event in his life- 
The Gazette was thereafter dated in the " first " and " sec- 
ond" years of "mental independence." 

Early in July, Sunday meetings for instruction in the 
new principles were instituted^ At these sessions Robert 
Owen presided, and led in tire discussions. Accoimts of 
these meetings are given in the community paper, and 
we leam that Mr. Owen's addresses were often followed 
by spirited debates among the members. Although many 
of the members, Mr. Owen declared on July 30th, had 
not seen their way clear and had fainted by the way, 
still he had witnessed a uniform progress from the old 
system to the new. " From present appearances, in twelve 
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lis we will be able to contend against the world.'* 
lonths ago he would not have imagined that the prog- 
ince made could have been eflEected in years. 
Suppose," said an interrogator at one meeting, " one- 
of the population should pledge themselves to go 
hole way with you (into communistic association), 
[ you be willing to go the whole way? Would you 
Uing to make common stock of your property?" 
," Mr. Owen answered, " I am ready and will join you 
;ver there shall be a sufficient number who follow 
nderstand the principles, and who will honestly carry 
into eflfect." 

a July 30, 1826, the New Harmony Agricultural 
'astoral Society adopted a constitution modeled after 
previously adopted by New Harmony communistic 
ations. The membership, limited to thirty families, 
ess exclusive than that of former societies, a two- 
; vote being suflBcient to admit an applicant. Mem- 
leaving the society previous to the payment of the 
to Robert Owen must relinquish all share in 
roperty. The last clause of the constitution pledged 
ciety to *' furnish its quota of soldiers, statesmen, and 
nans." 

le fact that the administration organ gave few par- 
rs of the progress of the communities during the 
er of 1826 is evidence that there was little to report 
ras favorable to the prospects of the New Harmony 
iment. We only know that numerous expedients were 
to better the condition of the communities, and that 
timately failed. The summer was fuU' of projects, 
liously begun and disastrously endeij^ 
)T lack of a better authority, we must fall back on 
Brown. The mechanics, he states, entered into in- 
re with Owen for lands and houses aggregating in 
twenty-three thousand dollars, agreeing to pay five 
ent interest on this amount, and the property not 
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to be deeded to them until the last instalment on the p 
cipal had been paid. The " School Society " made a ( 
tract for nine hundred acres of land, and the best of 
buildings, leading these for ten thousand years, and ag 
ing to pay forty-nine thousand dollars therefor. ' 
" PastoraLlSociety " had a similar contract for a large ti 
of land.^^here was great jealousy against the eduAtic 
society, the commoners deeming it an aristocracjf Th 
were many changes from society to society, and'the c( 
munities devot^fl much time and energy to wrangling ^ 
one another, "^rown says : " The claim to some crops be 
unsettled between two societiep, a large patch of cabba 
went to ruin from neglect./. . . Everything was 
sixes and sevens at the very time when everything ou, 
to have been in complete order and the people tend 
busily to saving the products." 

Brown found no attraction ewn in the social diversi 
which enlivened the place. *Whe people of the tov 
he says, " continued strangers to each other, in spite of 
their meetings, their balls, their frequent occasions of c 
gregating in the hall, and all tlieir pretense of cooperat 
From the first time I set my foot within this little t< 
of one-half mile square, I think there is not one, wit 
the range of my observations during my traveling in oi 
towns of the United States, where the same numbci 
persons, living together witliin such a compass for so m 
months, and daily and hourly passing and repassing c 
other, were so perfectly strangers, and void of all pcr8( 
intimacy with each other's feelings, views, situations, i 
very generally, nanies.^' 

At a meeting held on August 20th, Robert Owen si 
" Believe me, that if vou and vour children will onlv ri 
larly meet here tliree evenings in the week, and give } 
attention to the subject, one year will not have passed Ik? 
the minds of all will have become generally well inforu 
We ought to at once lay the foundation of this gen 
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)wledge/' On motion it was agreed that Monday, 
dnesday, and Friday evenings should be given to this 
•pose. These meetings were continued, with decreasing 
mdance, for only a few weeks. On August 27th, Mr. 
en stated " that the last week had been well employed 
commencing the education of the children belonging 
the manufacturing, mechanical, and pastoral societies.^^ 
ile Mr. Owen was delivering an excellent course of lec- 
es on early education, Paul Brown does not think that 
children were progressing far in the straight and 
TOW way. The mechanics became confused in the intri- 
e machinery created by their constitution, and relieved 
mselves by abolishing their numerous ofl&ces, and crea- 
g in their stead a trinity of dictators, which they blas- 
emously called God the Father, God the Son, and God 
J Holy Ghost, /fne farmers became offended by some 
Dceeding of the educational sodety, and decided to re- 
>ve their children from scho^ paying their tuition up 
that time. The mechanics, 'who seemed to be greater 
?olutionists than the farmers, became involved in another 
arrel, and also withdrew their children, but refused to 
VAnything for the instruction they had already received, 
^rown Mlys that gardens and fields were almost entirely 
glected./ Large holes were made in the fences " by 
utes and boys." These openings into cultivated en* 
>8ure8 grew wider and wider, until "swine ranged at 
sasure throughout, then cows, and next horses." A pil- 
ing spirit, he says, pervaded the place. "Two dames 
House Number 4, where abode the pastorals and shep- 
rds, had a battle with their fists." The children. Brown 
Clares, ran morally mad. To crown it all, the Gazette 
fused to publish some essays written by Paul Brown 
mself. The Gazette does not agree with Brown in its 
counts of community conditions, but stated about this 
ne that, " from a neglect of the principles of the system, 
me very weU-meaning individuals are committing mis- 
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takes which deprive them of the enjoyment of a 
state of mind. They blame individuals upon conjc 
they become angry at these individuals, and do ai 
things which they afterward deeply regret'' 
^At length the refractory farmers and mechanics 
' to allow Mr. Owen to have charge of the schooling o 
children^ and a school was set up in the shoe-fiacton 
Mr. Owen as principal Following this there seems t 
ensued a period of temporary hopefulness and comi 
convalescence. / 

At the Sunday meeting for instruction on 1 
23d9 Robert Owen quoted from a book entitled The 
Wise Men of Gotham^ which held the Owenites up t 
cule. He stated that the book was embellished with 
ture of three wise men sailing in a bowl, with the 
accompanying it : 

'^ Three wise men of Gotham put out to sea in a bowl : 
If the bowl had been stronger, mj tale had been longer. 

The book, Mr. Owen stated, was divided into 
parts, the first intended to give a ludicrous histor 
pupil of the new system ; the second to show the al 
ties, uncertainties, and consequent evils of law und 
individual system ; the third was a satire on frivolity 
first chapter treated of a man machine who was supp 
tell his own story. Mr. Owen read some pages 
treated of the emplo}Tnent of young children in tl 
tories of Great Britain, and accused Mr. Owen of ci 
and a desire to make money by the labor of his folio? 

On September 17^ 1826, a gener^ljasstijig ' 
societies- atid'ThT'population'^f -Wew Harmony wa 
at the hall. A message from Kobert Owen was subi 
proposing a plan for " the amelioration of the sod 
improve the condition of the people, and make then 
contented.** /Mr. Owen oflEered to join any number < 
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the present existing communities being abolished, m 
Drmation of a new general community, to be called 
) New Harmony Community Number 1/' The agree- 
stipulated that the real and personal property held 
jmbers, and located in the United States, should be 
common stock, except what might be suflScient to pay 
ist debts of members, and their wearing apparel 
bold furniture, and whatever they might feel dispose 
apart for the support of absent relatives who wer 
embers of the community. The government of this 
immunity, Mr. Owen proposed, should be invested in 
If and four directors to be appointed by him. This 
dstration should continue for five years, at, the end 
ich time the majority might decide as to the future 
iment of the communityi^The members were to obli-^ 
hemselves to "use their best endeavors. by temperate, 
nical, and prudent habits to contribute to the interest 
and the happiness of each.'' 

le existing communities did not at once concur in this 
^ The members of the educational society denounced 
despotism. On October 24th, Mflr^ Jm-ifl had removed 
of its directors and its agent. Soonafter it split in 
n account, it is said, of a religious controversy, and | 
led the community property to Mr. Owen, who merged 

the estate of the new community Number 1. 
y-six members were secured for this association in 

days^^^he educational society opposed the plan 
orously that, according to Paul Brown, its supplies 
cut oflE for a few d^ys. 

le formation of thf new community seems to have 
d a better state of- affairs for a time, whiWMr. 
8 instruction of the children was accomplishing 
good. The Gazette of October 11th declared: " For 

1 weeks past, the steady progress in good habits and 
ntial improvement among the younger part of the 
ition has been obvious to every one. They have com- 
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menced a system of instruction which at once fixed their 
attention^ and changed their whole conduct. They are 
most punctual in their attendance upon the lectures, and 
take an extraordinary interest in them; and in the same 
proportion that these good feelings and higher Tiews 
have arisen, they have abandoned their wild and irrational 
mode of conduct; they are now seldom heard to swear or 
seen engaged in quarrels, as was their common conduct 
at their first coming. Their industry keeps pace with their 
other improvements, and their parents generally express 
the greatest satisfaction in the change e£Fected in their 
children. The parents also have made a considerable ad- 
vance in temperance and industry. There are but two or 
three among the whole population who are seen occasionally 
to trespass against the former virtue, and such is the gen- 
eral feeling qt disapprobation in consequence that it is 
evident to every one that they must speedily change this 
deplorable habit, or leave the society. 

" The most eccentric and violent characters, who were 
unprepared to give up their eccentricities, having left the 
society, all have agreed to commence the social system 
upon its true foundation of common propert}', good feeling, 
and true conductf The community unanimously agreed 
that Mr. Owen sliould take the direction of its formation 
until it was so far advanced that the members should be 
instructed in the practise of the whole as well as in the 
principledT The declaration of mental independence hav- 
ing cleared away the greater part of the errors which pre- 
viously prevailed in the minds of many, and removed all 
doubts from the strong minded in regard to Mr. Owen's 
real views and ultimate objects, mutual confidence has been 
established. The town is so full that several a:wait the 
completion of some houses which are yet in progress. The 
applications for membership have also largely increased 
latelv. There can be little doubt, therefore, that as soon as 
the public mind shall be calmed after the first surprise 
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an attack as was the Declaration of Mental Inde> 
:e, as soon as the productive classes shall have time 
lortunity to discover how grievously they are injured 
old system in every part of the world, and more 
ly when they reflect upon the fate of the producers 
ealth in Great Britain, they will bestir themselves 
ere, and adopt principles and arrangements by 
hey will securely enjoy the full benefit of their 
and physical exertions/^ 

November 8th, the Gazette declared that at the 
ig of the experiment some intemperate, thievish, 
Eitic, violent, eccentric, ill-tempered, vain, and 
g persons came to the community. " Some of the 
ifective characters have left the community, how- 
well as some who would have made good members 
y persevered. It would be an act of very great 
3 to the community and the public, to say that the 
tity character has yet been attained by us; all par- 
get have scarcely become known to each other, and 
)ut partially acquainted with the materials around 
Qe progress has, however, been made. Drunkenness 
1 diminished until it is now scarcely known. In- 
las become steady and regular among all classes, 
■ew exceptions./The children are gradually losing 

and thoughtless habits which they once possessed, 
beginning to acquire those of attention and refine- 

e principal thing to be contended with is the char- 
rmed by a new country. Families have been here 
[ without any relation to each others' views and 
ities. Many of these persons, after their arrival, 
)n deprived of more or less of their property, and 
.1 system of trading speculation exists among them, 
3 trying to get the best of the other. Confidence 
therefore, exist among them, and there is an un- 
)le spirit of suspicion prevalent. Inexperience in 
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community enterprises is another great obstacle, and edu- 
cation alone can overcome these difficulties/^ 

On November 29th, the Gazette announced that arrange- 
ments had been perfected for educating all the children 
of the community in one family. It says, further : ** Some 
of the population entertain the opinion that a few of the 
members are not so careful and industrious as they ought 
to be, and it is probable that there may be some biith in 
these surmises. Nothing, however, is so damaging as a 
suspicious spirit. 

^^ Another cause of dissatisfaction among the members 
of the educational society arose from a misconception 
among them as to the best line of separation between their 
lands and those of the other societies. They thought some 
other line, giving them more land in a particular direction 
inconvenient to their neighbors, was necessary for them; 
a little reflection, however, will convince them of their 
error, there being more land than is requisite for ten other 
communities, and whenever they are prepared to require 
more for cultivation, it can be obtained without difficulty. 
It deserves not a moment's reflection whether one society 
has a little more or a little less for the present, providing 
a line shall be adopted which will prevent them from inter- 
fering with each other's principles, objects, and arrange- 
ments. Shortly each member of all these societies will 
discover that they have but one and the same interest 
These little matters, creating some temporary diflference 
of feeling, being once adjusted, the rapidity of our progress 
will be much accelerated.** 

At a meeting of the society on November 11, 1826, 
Robert Owen said : " We meet particularly for the purpose 
of taking a survey of the last half-year's proceedings, and 
the progress the community has made toward the attain- 
ment of the great object which has brought me across the 
Atlantic, and which has induced you to collect yourselves 
together at this place. Many are ridiculing the project, 
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but the members should not heed in the slightest what the 
world has said or may say relative to our discussions here. 
It knpws no more of this subject, which is new in the annals 
of the human race, than a man bom blind knows of colors/' 
Mr. Owen proceeded to state, after reading the first chap- 
ter of a new work on the ^^ social system/' which had been 
done preparatory to the introduction of the new state of 
•ociety. He commenced with the purchase of the estate, and 
the collection of persons desirous of trying the experiment. 
He mentioned the establishment of the Gazette " for the 
promulgation of true principles.'' These results, he said^ 
were accomplished during the first year. During the suc- 
ceeding six months^ the Declaration of Mental Independ- 
ence had been made^ the publication of which he regarded 
ai laying the foundations of the new social system '^ on a 
rock immovable through future ages." Then the asso- 
ciation wa:* formed into a community of common prop- 
erty. " In the next place, an cxiKTiment has been made 
which proves how easily the whole community may be 
reeducated into one faniilv, or true community. The 
community has discovered by experience the utility of 
delegating the direction of this organization to some of 
the members until the majority of them acquire the 
knowledge of the best mode of acting in general meas- 
ures, or upon an extensive combination. It had further 
Aiicprtained the qualities, character, or virtues which arc 
neii*BS«ary to be acquired by all members of a community 
of common profwrty, injuality and justice, and without 
which no community can l)c successful. ... A long 
discus.^^ion followed/' states the Gazette. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

COMMUNITY DI8INTEGBATI0N 

^^ In mj own beludf I rejoice that I could onoe think better of the 
world probably than it desenred. It is a migtake into which men seldom 
fall twice in a lifetime! or, if so, the rarer and higher the nature that 
can thus magnanimously press onward. . . . Whatever else I mi^ 
repent of, therefore, let it be reckoned neither among my sina nor follies 
that I once had faith and force enough to form generous hopes of the 
world's destiny." — Nathaniel Hawthorns in The Biiihedale Momemm. 

f " Besides those who came to New Harmony with good 
intentions/' said the late Colonel Richard Owen, in a letter 
to John H. Holliday, " there were a good many who came 
thinking to make money by getting lands and houses into 
their hands on pretense of being strong advocates of so- 
cialism. / Some of them were very unscrupulous in the 
means raployed, notably William Taylor, who afterward 
was in the Ohio penitentiary, I think, for forgery ; Amoe 
Clark, who moved to Texas, and some others whose rela- 
tives are still living — hence I do not mention their names.'' 
Chief among these dishonest speculators was the Will- 
iam Taylor referred to in this letter. Gaining the confi- 
dence of Mr. Owen, he induced him to sell him fifteen 
hundred acres of land. It is said that the contract read 
" with all thereon," and that Taylor moved all the agricul- 
tural implements and live stock he could find on other 
parts of the estate upon his tract the night before the 
day upon which the contract went into effect. Taylor 
established a distillery, contrary to the wishes of Mr. Owen, 
and in every way possible made trouble for the manage- 
ment of the community enterprise. 
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Ne«r the close of the year 1826, many of the members 
of the community were being expelled for incapacity. 
Paul Brown says of the sale of land to Taylor : " This 
maneuver swept away the last cobweb of fairy dreams of 
a common stock and community/' A funeral of the social 
ffvgtem was projected by some of the Now liarmonites. A 
coffin was procured and properly labeled, and arrange- 
ments were made for an imposing proccHsion; but the 
night before the day set for the funeral the building in 
which the coffin was concealed was broken into and all 
the paraphernalia destroyed, so that the project was aban- 
doned, and the system was allowed to die in its own 
way. " Owen's practises about this time/' says Brown, 
** tended to inspire cupidity, and his preaching tended 
inspire apathy and licentiousness." Without doubt Mr. 
Owen was now attempting to extricate himself from the 
financial I'mbarniHHment which overhung the experiment, 
for he doubtless rcalizinl that the end of the scheme was 
near. 

'• Moreover,'' complains Brown. " the individual suf- 
fering!* from th(» privations and cmbarrassnieuts arising 
out of the continual shifting of arrangements, as well as by 
the circunis<Tiption of subsistence, dfadcnod the wonted 
sympathy of many ingenuous souls. Monrv was in higher 
repute than in any other town, and btnianie almost an 
object of worship. The sexes fought like eats and dogs 
aU>ut individual marriages; there was no politeness Ik»- 
twi'en the single p<»rsons of the two sexes, but a dark, sul- 
li-n. cold, suspicious tenijxT. and a most intolerable, 
mis4Tly allusion to individual property as the standard of 
worth. The single men of the town were generally ohligitl 
to make their own lH»ds, carry their clot Iks to wash and 
n-cover them when thev could, as much as if thev had l)c- 
longfMl to an army. Kverv one was for himself, as the 
iMiying is." 

The pretense of communism was kept up by the admin- 
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istration, perhaps with the hope that something would torn 
up to change the trend of affairs. The Sunday meetings 
for instruction^ which had for some time been dificou' 
tinned on account of a lack of heating accommodations at^ 
the hall, were resumed. About this time two more coia^ 
munities were formed on the New Harmony estate-^ 
Number 3, within a half mile of New Harmony^ ani 
Number 4. Delegates arrived during the latter part o£ 
January, bringing tidings of the Blue Springs community^ 
near Bloomington, Indiana. They reported it to be in a 
prosperous condition. 

About this time the Gazette declared in an editorial: 
" We have not ourselves for some weeks expressed an opin- 
ion as to the progress of the commimity, both on account 
of the difficulty of getting a correct statement, and then 
again because the state of the public mind in a young and 
heterogeneous society like this varies easily and rapidly, 
producing a corresponding impulse and revulsion. If a 
community is to grow together and harmoniously, its mem- 
bers must meet frequently, a thing that has not been done 
here lately on account of the heating of the hall. Nine- 
tenths of the advantages of community life are lost in the 
absence of meetings for social intercourse.^* 

" In Marcli,^' Brown says, " a plan was made by some 
to ascend the Ohio River, and form a community near Cin- 
cinnati/^ The granary, public eating-house, cook-house, 
meeting-house, and sitting-rooms were deserted and the 
remaining members of the society took their meals at the 
boarding-school. On March 21st, eighty persons left 
New Harmony by boat. A greater part of the town was 
now resolved into town lots, and signboards began to go 
up everywhere. " A sort of wax figure and puppet show 
was opened up at one end of the boarding-house, and every- 
thing was getting into the old style.** ^^^,^^ 

/The New Harmony Gazette of MarchgS<t827, in 
an editorial written by Robert Dale Owen and William 
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en, acknowledged the defeat of the experiment in 

town itsely^though faith was still affirmed in the 
aciples involved in the general plan, and confidence in 

future success of other communities located on the 
ite. " Robert Owen, in his first address, did not desig- 
e New Harmony even as the site of the future com- 
nity, but only as a half-way house. We think that this 
i the wisest plan, and it was well that the Preliminary 
iety should have continued two years. 
*' Robert Owen, after his return from England, nine 
aths after the formation of the Preliminary Society, 
ught that further delay would be inadvisable, and, 
itted as the town was by its variety of people and 
que occupations for the purposes of community life, 
srogeneous as was the character of its numerous inhabi- 
ts, and little as they knew of each other, he thought 
y might be formed, with a few exceptions, into a self- 
eming community. A vote of the society determined 
k no exceptions should be made, and the members of the 
Whinary Society resolved themselves into a community. 
^ We have yet to learn that the character of a person 
cated among the surroundings of the old world, can 
mtirely changed. The experiment, to ascertain at once 
jther a mixed and unassorted population could success- 
y govern their own aflfairs as a community, was a bold 
hazardous attempt, and, we think, a premature on^ 
"Our own opinion is th^t Robert Owen ascribed too 
le influence to the early antisocial circumstances that 
i surrounded many of the quickly collected inhabitants 
!f ew HarmonVbef ore their arrival here, and too much to 

circumstances which experience might enable them to 
ate around themselves in future. He sought to abridge 

period of human suflEering by an immediate and de- 
ve step, and the plan was boldly conceived ; the failure 
aid only aflEord proof that the conception in this par- 
Jar case was not as practical as it was benevolent, inas- 
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much as the mass of the individuals at N^ew HarmooT 
were not prepared for so advaneed a measure. 

" Whether tlie project was executed in the best and 
most prudent manner, it is not for us to judge. We arc too 
inexperienced in its practise to hazard a judgment on the 
])rudence of the various individuals who directed its exe- 
cution, and the one opinion we can express with confideocc 
is of the perseverance with which Robert Owen prosecuiied 
it at great pecuniary loss to himself. One form of govern- 
ment was iirst adopted, and when that appeared imsuited 
to the actual state of the members another was tried in ite 
place, until it appeared that the whole population, numer- 
ous as they were, were too various in their feelings, toe 
dissimilar in their habits, to unite and govern themeelres 
harmoniously as one community, and they separated, 
tlicrefore, into three^ each remaining perfectly independflil 
of Robert Owen. /Dut these societies were again incautious 
in tlieir admission of members, and it soon became evideni 
that their size was too unwieldy for their practical knovl- 
cilge. r'Two of them abandoned their separate independ- 
ence', and recjuested llobert Owen, with the assistance of 
four trustees, to take the general superintendence of affairs, 
wliieh were getting into some confusion. Only the third 
society, called the educational, continued, under the aur 
piees of William Maclure, and still continues its original 
and separate form. 

" Thus was another attempt made to unite into a com- 
munity of common property and equal rights, but it soon 
became too apparent to the trustees in whom the managi'- 
ment was vestcil that the establishment did not pay it« 
own expens(*s. Therefore some decisive changes became 
necessary to arrest this continued loss of property, thus, 
by rendering the society successful in a pecuniary way, 
to secure its iinlependenee of foreign assistance. 

" The deileiency in production appeared immediately 
attributable in part to carelessness of many membeis tf 
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^rded the community property; in part to their want 

interest in the experimenj^tselip — the only true ineite- 
snt to community industry — and the discordant variety 

habits among them. The circle was so large^ and the 
erations it embraced so various and extensive^ that the 
ifidence of minds untrained in the correct principles, 
d able to see but a small part of the whole, who had 
tnessed, too, the various previous changes, was shaken, 
eir care and their exertions diminished with their con- 
duce in themselves, and the natural consequences ensued. 

*^A remedy presented itself in the voluntary associa-t 
a, out of the population of New Harmony, of those 
ividuals together who had confidence in one another's 
sntions, and mutual enjoyment in one another's society. 
ad and assistance for the first year were offered to those 
chose to unite in this plan, and the consequence was 

formation of another community on the New Har- 
ny lands. 

" And we regret that for those who remained in town 

only effectual and immediate remedy appeared to be 
circumscribing each other's interests and responsibility. 

the circle was too large for their present habits and 
jeriences, smaller circles were described within it. The 
amunity was subdivided into occupations, each of which 
ame responsible for its operations alone. 

" And this is the present situation in New Harmony, 
ch occupation supports itself, paying weekly a small 
•centage toward the general expenses of the town. Each 
;ulates its own affairs, determining its own internal 
;ulations and distributing its produce. 

** New Harmony, therefore, is not now a community ; 
t, as was originally intended, a central village, out of 
i around which communities have formed, and may 
itinue to form themselves, and with the inhabitants of 
ich these communities may exchange their products 
18 obtained for those manufactured articles which the 
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limited operations incidental to the incipient colonieB do 
not enable them to produce themeelyes. 

^^ Let us not, then, be misunderstood, for it is important 
that our friends should know the exact position on whidi 
we stand, more particularly those who may wish to join us 
here. It is not in the town itself, but on the lands of 
Harmony, that the community system is in progressiTe 
operation. 

^^ About a year ago, and soon after the formation of the 
community in this town, a number of families, separating 
from the principal body, located themselves on the lands 
at about a mile eastward from the town and founded the 
community of Feiba Peveli, or Number 3. It has pro- 
gressed successfully, and we believe that its members are 
now convinced by present experience of the benefits of 
the social system. 

" In addition to community Number 4, whose lands lie 
south of the town, we have now to notice the commence- 
ment of another community, whose formation preceded the 
separation into occupations. The land of this communitj' 
is situated about two miles distant from the town, on both 
sides of the Princeton road. 

"The communities commenced on a small scale, in- 
tending to increase their membership gradually. They 
will afford an example of how easy it is to begin a co- 
I operative community in a simple manner, with little capi- 
tal, provided industry and good feeling exist among the 
members. Their progress will not probably be sudden 
and astonishing, but it will be constant. 

" Another society, Macluria, or Number 2, which sep- 

I arated from the principal community about the same time 

' that Number 3 was formed, and continued its operations 

' for aljout a year, succeed (h1 perfectly from an economical 

l)oint of view. Their original motive for secession was, in 

i part, we believe, a religious one, and we have been told 

that their subsequent dissolution was attributable to a 
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imilar cause. Their lands have been taken by a party of 
German settlers, to the number of about fifteen families, 
rho have already disposed of their property and will arrive 
lere probably next month to commence a community of 
tiutaal labor and common property/^ 

While Robert Owen was making his preparations to 
lepart for Europe, the trouble which had long been brew- 
ing between him and Mr. Maclure — a natural result of the 
association of two leaders of such marked individuality — 
developed into an open quarrel, and the closing year of the 
communistic experiments witnessed a dispute over indi- 
vidual property between the joint projectors of the new 
social and educational system. Under date of April 
30th the following was posted in public places : 



NOTICE. 

Notioe is hereby given to all whom it may concern, fore- 
warning them not to trust Robert Owen on my account, as I 
im detennined not to pay any debts of his, or in any way be 
responsible for any transaction he may have done or may at- 
tempt to do in my name. 

William Maclurb. 

Witiiin a few hours the town store contained the follow- 
ing retaliatory 

NOTICE. 

Having just now seen the very extraordinary advertisement 
mt apon some of the houses in this place, and signed by 
William Maclure, it becomes necessary in my own defense to 
oform the public that the partnership between William 
faclare and myself is in full force, and that I shall pay any 
Dntraet made either by William Maclure or myself on the 
artnership account. 

BOBJBBT OWBN. 
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Next day, Paul Brown declares^ Madnre prosecuted 
Owen for the recovery of forty thousand dollars, with a 
view of making him give a deed in fee simple for the 
property Maclure had bought, or refunding such amoimt of 
money. Owen retaliated by getting out a writ against 
Maclure for ninety thousand dollars. A compromise, 
Brown says, was finally effected, and Owen gave to Maclure 
a deed in fee simple for his share of the property. 

Bobert Owen made the following statement in regard to 
the trouble: The friends of Mr. Maclure proposed that 
Mr. Owen and Mr. Maclure each put one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars into the experiment just to be tried 
at New Harmony, and Mr. Owen consented. Mr. Ma- 
clure's liability, at his request, was limited to ten thousand 
dollars. Mr. Maclure went on to New SEarmony to estab- 
lish the Pestalozzian system. He failed to do it with any 
degree of swiftness, and Mr. Owen and the population 
itself became impatient. Mr. Maclure thought he could 
do better with part of the property under his control, and 
requested that a portion be set apart for him. Mr. Owen 
did not want such a division, not wishing the town hall 
to be separated from the community population, and so 
would not consent. Eapp had been paid one hundred 
thousand dollars by Owen, and notes had been made for 
forty thousand more. Eapp came after twenty thousand 
dollars when it was due, and wanted twenty thousand 
dollars that was due a year later. Owen paid the first 
twenty thousand dollars. Maclure refused to pay a cent 
toward this unless Owen would give him an unrestricted 
deed to the property which he had sold under restrictions. 
Maclure finally paid Eapp, and after getting the bonds in 
his possession he had Owen arrested and posted a notice 
disclaiming any intention to pay any of Owen's obliga- 
tion. A board of arbitration decided Maclure to be five 
thousand dollars in Owen's debt. Mr. Owen had, he sup- 
posed, irritated Mr. Maclure, for he had inaugurated a 
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fqiarate system of education in New Hannony, inde- 
pendent of Mr. Maclure's. 

A. J. Hacdonaldy who spent some time at New Har- 
mony, long enough after the trouble had subsided to make 
ponible an impartial judgment of the controversy, says 
that the trouble ** was most likely attributable to the fact 
that Owen commenced a system of education under the 
direction of Mr. Dorsey, differing from that of Haclure. 
Mr. Madure had advanced only a small portion of the pur- 
chaie money for the Rappite property, and after the 
formation of Macluria refused to pay any more without 
Teceiring from Mr. Owen a deed for the property he held. 
Thu Mr. Owen refused, unless the restriction relative to 
the property being used forever for community purposes 
was allowed to remain. The diflBculty was, however, made 
up« and Mr. Maclure afterward paid forty thousand dol- 
lars and a balance of five thousand.'* 
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CHAPTEB XVn 
ROBERT Owen's farewell addresses 

** Mr. Owen's generosity and aincerity will SQirire all the iMen 
which have been cast upon them. His reward for his lossei hiibeei 
the consdonsness of spending his time and means in doing good! 
Those who have shared his bounties or canght some of the is^pithy 
elicited through his influence and diffused among those whodeandto 
practise his beneyolence, will look back as long as tbej lire to the 
brief space when, aniidst surrounding conflictions, they tasted a ptf' 
tide of true happiness on earth I " — Macdonald. 

On Sunday, May 2G, 1827, Robert Owen delivered at 
New Harmon V Hall a ^^ farewell address to the citizens 
of New Harmony and the members of the neighboring 
communities." 

" A second year," he said, " has just expired since the 
experiment was commenced in this place to supersede the 
individual by the cooperative system of union and equality, 
under the form of a Preliminary Society. 

" It is known to you that the persons who composed 
this society were entire strangers to each other; that some 
had come from every State in the Union, and some from 
almost every kingdom in Europe; that the society ^ 
instituted to enable tliese persons to become acquainted 
with each other, so that those who were capable of acting 
faithfully and cordially together might afterward form a 
community upon the social system; that after the Pw- 
liminary Society was constituted and the members had 
elected a committee to govern themselves, I went to Europe 
and returned again in about nine months ; that soon after 
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um it was proposed that a community of common 
ty and equality should be formed from among the 
rs of the Preliminary Society, and many of you 
that it was my intention that the society should 
consist of those only who had acquired confidence 
1 other^s qualifications for such a state of society, 
is also known to many who are present that this 
on was frustrated by a motion being made at one of 
blic meetings that aJl the members of the Pre- 
ry Society should be admitted members of the com- 
This motion was too popular to be resisted by 
<rho did not otherwise expect to become members, 
that period the most intelligent among the popula- 
resaw that this measure would retard the formation 
large, united community in this town of Harmony ; 
^ere too many opposing habits and feelings to permit 
mass, without more instruction in the system, to act 
cordially together. 

his singularly constituted mass, however, contained 

lis out of which, by patience and perseverance, 

communities might be ultimately formed; and all 

•sequent measures were directed to accomplish this 

Ithough many here at that time were unprepared to 
Qbers of the community of common property and 
y, yet there was much good feeling among the 
:ion generally. And if the schools had been in 
on upon the very superior plan upon which I had 
i to expect they would be, so as to convince parents, 
lar demonstration, of the benefits which their cHil- 
ould immediately derive from the system, it would 
Jen, I think, practicable, even with such materials, 
e patience and perseverance which would have been 
to the subject, to have succeeded in amalgamating 
)le into a community, 
s these difficulties regarding the education of our 
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ohildron were to be overcome, as well as many others to 
whlcli this gave rise, I waited patiently for such chanp 
of circumstances as would enable me to make progres 
toward my object. With deep interest I attended to tie 
various changes which the different parties desired to miiEe, 
and I alwavs met their wishes as far as circuinBtaBoe» 
would permit. I did so because I had not yet attained 
sufficient knowledge of the persons or of the country to 
act with my customary decision. 

" These changes gave me a more speedy insight into the 
character of the population, and enabled me to obtain t 
better knowledge of those who were in some degree pre- 
pared for the social system. They also elicited knowledge 
of the means by which future communities might be most I 
easily and safely formed ; and to me this was invaluable ' 
experience, to be hereafter applied for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of this country and of Great Britain. 

" Among those who first came here were many with 
whom none could be found to unite in communities. These 
persons became a great obstacle in the progress of our 
proceedings. It was necessary for the safety, comfort, ana 
liappiness of tliose wlio remained, and for the success of 
the system itself, tliat they sliould remove. Difficulty arose 
from tlic expense of their removal, and from the necessity 
of informing them tliat they were not such members as 
would be admitted into the communities. If I paid for 
tlie removal of one family, all would expect to be assisted 
in a like manner, an expenditure my funds would not 
admit of, after the large sums which had been preriously 
expended in the experiment; and no one would like to be 
informed that none could be found who would admit them 
to become members of their community. This, however, 
was a diltieulty which it was absolutely necessary, for the 
sake of all, should be overcome. 

" That every one might have a fair and equal chance, 
I proj)oscd to supply land in proportion to nujnbors on 
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le persons who would not, or could not, so connect 
5, were informed that they must leave Harmony 
1: themselves by their own industry, or until they 
persons of good character who would join them 
I a community. 

measure, unpleasant as it was to my feelings, 

lavoidable to prevent the entire loss of the prop- 

1 had been appropriated to carry on the experi- 

[ by this course of proceedings, those persons who 

condition to promote the social system, were 

rom the permanent support of those individuals 

daily diminishing the fund which had been de- 

the more general beneficial purposes. 

IT these circumstances, many families, as you 

New Harmony, with their feelings more or less 

in proportion to the knowledge and love of the 

really possessed by each of them, are no doubt 

their statements for or against my proceedings 

against the social system. 

period, the most unpleasant and trying of any 

iVG had to nasfl throuc^h — for mv ohipct in com- 
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which has naturally become the place for the reception of 
strangers who have the desire to join some of the existing 
communitieB^ or of forming others. 

" New Harmony is now, therefore, literally surrounded 
by independent communities, and applications are made 
almost daily by persons, who come from far and near, to be 
permitted to establish themselves in a similar mann^- 
The essential diflference between our first and the present j 
proceedings is this : at the commencement, strangers to 
each others^ characters, principles, habits, views, and senti- 
ments were associated together to acquire a knowledge of 
each other and to learn the practise of the social system; 
now, those only associate in communities who were pw- 
viously well acquainted with each other, and possess siini- 
lar habits, sentiments, and feelings, and who have made 
some advance in obtaining a knowledge of the principle 
and practises prerequisite to be known by those who become 
members of communities of equality and common prop- 
erty. Experience has proved that between these two mode* 
of proceeding the difference is great indeed. 

^^ Since those persons have removed from New Ha^' 
mony who from one cause or another were disposed ^ 
leave us, the remainder of the population are, you percei^^' 
gradually taking those situations best suited to their i^' 
clinations and former habits, and in some instances tV^^ 
occupations have formed among themselves a kind o* 
preparatory society and are doing well. The lands of tU* 
communities around us have been put into a good stat*^ 
of cultivation, and are well fenced; there is, as you see 
at this time, every appearance of abundance of fruit, al ^ 
kinds of food and materials for clothing, and no want oi 
industry to preserve the former and to manufacture the 
latter. Upward of thirty cabins have lately been erected 
upon the lands of communities Numbers 2, 3, and 4, and 
yet not a spare room can be obtained for any who come 
to us. 
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The town and immediate vicinity of New Harmony 
been, as you perceive, greatly improved lately, and 
r important improvements are in progress. No site 
I number of communities in close union together can 
3und finer than that which surrounds us; its natural 
ition and the variety of its productions exceeds any- 
y I have ever seen in Europe or America; the rich 
, intermixed with islands, woods, rivers, and hills in a 
tiful proportion to each other, presents, from our high 
nd, a prospect which highly gratifies every intelligent 
iger. It is true, misconceptions of our proceedings 
of our present state have gone forth to the great grief 
lose who were looking forward with an intense interest 
1 amelioration of the classes from the measures which 
to commence here; but thdse reports have been bene- 
l. They have prevented us from being overwhelmed 
numbers. 

These operations have been going on so successfully 
perhaps no pleasure has been more pure than that 
h I have enjoyed for some time past in my daily visits 
me of these establishments, where, by the industry of 
persons engaged, I see the sure foundations laid of 
)endence for themselves and for their children's chil- 
through many generations. From the new order of 
ences arising around them they must become a su- 
T race — intelligent, virtuous, and happy; beings whose 
occupation, after a few years of temperance and in- 
•y, will be to distribute to others the means of becom- 
18 independent, prudent, happy, and useful as them- 
s. 

I had also made my arrangements to settle, before my 
rture from Europe, every outstanding account against 
If and those concerned with me in this establishment 
experiment, that no obstacle should remain after my 
rture to impede the progress and success of the young 
lies; and, looking back through the two years just ex- 
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pired, I could not but feel an almost inexpressible deliglit 
and inward satisfaction from reflecting upon the obstacles 
which had been overcome, and from viewing in the mind's 
eye the cheering prospects which are before us. 

** While preparing for my journey to Europe, and jnit 
as I was going to set out, an event occurred which arose^ 
as I must believe, from some extraordinary misconceptioD 
in the minds of our well-meaning friends, which, forto- 
natcly, has delayed me some days among you. These mu- 
conceptions are, I believe, now completely removed, and I 
have had, by this delay, the pleasure of receiving and of 
becoming acquainted with some highly respectable familie* 
from the South, who have traveled several hundred milef 
on purpose to live some time among you, and to make ' 
themselves familiar with the new system/' 

On May 27th Mr. Owen delivered an address, foU 
of parting counsel, to " the ten social colonies of equality 
and common property on the New Harmony estate,"^ 
the two additional communities being colonies of Gef' 
mans, one from Pennsylvania, and one from (jermany> 
as we learn from the Gazette of May 23d. " With tb^ 
right understanding of the principles upon which you^ 
change from the old to the new has been made," he said i^ 
part, " you will attain your object. Without that unde^' 
standing you can not succeed. You should have honest^ 
of purpose; devotion to the success of each and all coiU' 
munities; confidence in one another and submission t^ 
majority rule ; well-regulated industry and wise economy » 
to make provision for the schools should be an object oi 
first importance. . . . Industry, economy, beauty^ 
order, and good feeling are silently and gradually growing 
up around you, and the right spirit of the great system, 
not derived from enthusiasm or imagination, but from a 
real knowledge of your own nature and of your true in- 
terest, is gaining ground among you, and can not fail soon 

to become general. . . . Xew Harmony can not be 
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red among the colonies of the social system, but there 
^ress, and the day is not far distant when it will 
le ranks of the faithfuL • . . 
iTith regard to the schools, it is my desire that all 
hildren should be educated in the best manner and 
least expense to you. I should like to add, without 
cpense to you; this would be the proceeding most 
ring to my feelings that could now occur; but having 
led a large capital in putting you into your present 
ndent condition; having paid for the whole of the 
dd personal property that I purchased since I came 

country, and having discharged every other debt, I 
t yet know whether my remaining income will en- 
le, with the prudence that is necessary in my situa- 
to undertake to clothe, feed, and educate all your 
m without cost, or with such aid from your surplus 
•e at* you can spare without inconvenience. Relying, 
er, u{K)n the faithful stewardship of the {mrties in 
hanclt* the remaining property which I possess here 
xn entrupted, I shall appropriate threi» thousand 
* this year toward defraying the exprnFOs of this 
portant suhji'ct, the general dinrtion of which I 
to Mr. Dorwy, late treasurer of Miami Tniversity, 
we steadfastness, integrity, ahility, and disinterested 
m to the cause I have full confidence. 
Ihen I return I hope to find you progressing in 
ny together." 

June 1, 1827, Mr. Owen left Xew Harmony for 
nd, stopping ^ri route to New York in several cities 
ver lectures on tlu* social system, and to paint hope- 
rtures of conditions at New Harmony. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE TEN LOST TRIBES OF COMMUKISIC 

RoBEBT Owen had met the Waterloo of his commiuii^^ 
tie schemes, but he retired from a field of hopeless defeat*^ 
if he had been the Wellington, rather than the Napoleomif 
of the contest. It soon became evident that the enthnBia*^ 
tic spirit of Robert Owen, with the funds at his command:^ 
had alone kept the population so long ^gether in th^ 
semblance of communistic association. ^With the com-^ 
mander-in-chief gone the little army broKe into disastrou^^ 
retreat before the self-assertive forces of individualien^^ 
The last evidence of the existence of anv of the commU' 
nistic societies is a report of a Harvest Home celebration 
by Feiba Peveli on July 26, 1827, when "fifty persons 
sat down to an excellent supper laid out on the lawn near 
their village; the utmost order prevailed, and appro- 
priate songs and toasts added to the hilarity of the eve- 
ning.'' One by one these societies became disorganized 
by dissension, and when Robert Owen returned to Ne^ 
Harmony, on April 1, 1828, his optimism failed in the 
face of a complete collapse of the " social system," though 
his confession of defeat was a grudging one. 

" I had hoped," he said, in an address delivered at 
New Harmony Hall on April 13, 1828, "that fifty years 
of political liberty had prepared the American peopl<^ 
to govern themselves advantageously. I supplied land» 
houses, and the use of capital, and I tried, each in thei^ 
own way, the different parties who collected here; and 
experience proved that the attempt was premature, to unit^ 
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umber of strangers not previously educated for the 
pose. I afterward tried what could be done by those 

> associated through their own choice and in small 
ibers; to those I gave leases of large tracts of good 
I for ten thousand years for a nominal rent, and upon 
al conditions only ; and these I did expect would have 
le progress during my absence; and now upon my re- 
i^find that the habits of the individual system were so 
erful that these le'ases have been, with a few excep- 
8, applied for individual purposes and individual gain^ 
ia consequence they must return again into my hanA^ 

^This proves that families, trained in the individual^ 
em, have not acquired those moral characteristics of < 
>earuice and charity necessary for confidence and har- 
ly^nd communities, to be successful, must consist of 
JOBS devoid of prejudice, and possessed of moral feel- 
j in unison with the laws of human nature. 
"Monopolies have been established in certain depart- ^ 
its without my indorsement; it was not my intention c 
lave a petty store and whisky shop here. ' 

"I can only feel regret, instead of anger,'* said Mr. 
en, in closing. " My intention now is to form such 
ingements on the estate as will enable those who desire 
promote the practise of the social system, to live in 
irate families on the individual system and yet to unite 
T general labor ; or to exchange labor for labor on the 
rt; beneficial terms for all ; all to do both or neither as 
ir feelings or apparent interest may influence them; 
le the children shall be educated with a view to the 
iblishment of the social system in the future. . . 
all not be discouraged by any obstacle, but will per- 
jre to the end.*' 

Some of the leases offered by Robert Owen to small 
imunistic societies in 1827, were taken by sincere and 
ustrious workers; others were obtained by speculators, 

> cared nothing for Owen or his schemes. To those 
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who had acted in good faith, Mr. Owen finally sold, at i 
low figure, the lands they occupied. Through the specu- 
lators he lost a large amount of personal property. His 
expenditures in the purchase and maintenance of the prop- 
erty, with his losses by adventurers, aggregated two hun- 
dred thousand dollars — ^his entire fortune at the beginning 
of the experiment amounting to but fifty thousand dollan 
more. Had the community system proved practicable, his 
intention was to deed this land in trust to the associatioiu 
without exacting any payment whatever. What was left 
of his fortune he soon expended in the furtherance of 
similar social schemes. As some one has said : " He seems 
to have felt it a point of honor, so long as he had means 
left, to avert reproach from the cause of cooperation by 
paying debts left standing at the close of unsuccessful 
experiments, whenever these had been conducted in good 
faith." In later years he conveyed the residue of the New 
Harmony estate to his four sons, only requiring of them 
that they execute a deed of trust for thirty thousand dol- 
lars^ worth of land, which yielded an annuity of fifteen 
hundred dollars. This was his sole source of support for 
many years. 

It is impossible to trace the processes by which the 
property of the various communities passed into individual 
hands. Dr. Schnack says that Messrs. John Cooper, James 
Elliot, James Maidlow, Jonathan Stocker, and others con- 
tinued community Number 3 under the original lease for 
several years, but that at the dissolution of the organiia- 
tion the property was bought and divided by Messrs- 
Cooper, Maidlow, and Elliot The lease of community 
Number 2 finally came into the hands of Jacob Schnee, the 
postmaster at New Harmony during community days, and 
later was merged in a purchase by W. C. Pelham. Other 
individuals undertook the management of the several fac- 
tories, but with little success, so that the buildings were 
finally diverted to other purposes than that of manufactuf' 
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So mtiiy of the commimiBts remained in New Ear* 
and its immediate Ticinity, that Dr. Schnack, with 
aistanoe of several old residents, compiled in 1890 
Uowing list of New Harmony family names which 
wtwvre the community period: Beal, Birkbeck (de- 
inta of Morris Birkbeck, of the English colony in 
rds Coonty, who was drowned in Fox Biver while re- 
g to Albion, Illinois, from a Tisit to the oommn- 

Boltbn, Brown, Cooper, Cox, Dransfield, Dndos, 
, Fanntleroy, Fretageot, Qez, Orant, Hugo, Johnson, 
nberger, Bennett, West, Lyons, Momford, Murphy, 
Owen, Parvin, Pelham, Bobson, Sampson, Sdmee, 
ig, Soper, Twigg, Warren, and Wheatcroft 

J. Macdonald, in his unpublished manuscript on 
can Communities, gives the data contained in the 
ing table concerning the communistic societies, ex- 
i of those located on the New Harmony estate, which 
leir origin in the Owcnitc movement: 
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The total number of communities was nineteen; of 
which twelve were situated in Indiana^ three in New York, 
two in Ohio, one in PennsylYania, and one in TenneBsee. 
It is certain that this list is not complete. In aouthwestem 
Indiana^ especially^ the communistic fever was prevalent 
during the years through which the New Harmony ex- 
periment continued and many neighborhoods were a£beied 
by it. In some cases branches of families united in com- 
munistic association for brief periods. By IJBSO not an 
association was left to continue the movement so auspi- 
ciously inaugurated by Bobert Owen five years before. 

Explanations of the failure of the Owenite commam- 
ties have been as numerous as commentarians upon tiient 
The most comprehensive estimate of the causes leading to 
failure is that of Macdonald, who spent eighteen montfai 
at New Harmony in 1853-64, twenty-five years after the 
last vestige of communistic association disappeared from 
the estate. His remarks are interesting. " I was cau- 
tioned," he said, " not to speak on socialism, as the subject 
was unpopular. The advice was good — socialism was un- 
popular, and with good reason. The people had been 
wearied and disappointed, had been filled full of theories 
until they were nauseated, and had made such miserable 
attempts at practise that they seemed ashamed of what 
they had been doing. An enthusiastic socialist would soon 
be * cooled down,' because the people would see his ig- 
norance. 

" During a residence of nearly eighteen months in New 
Harmony, I endeavored to ascertain some particulars re- 
garding the failure of the community. It was a diflBcult 
endeavor, for as Mr. Warren truly said : * If you ask a 
dozen individuals, you will get a dozen different causes.' 
The cause Mr. W assigned was * error in the princi- 
ples,' and for many years he has endeavored to prove the 
error by introducing his plan of ' equitable commerce.' 

" From Mr. C I heard the story, as he ended it, by 
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ig, that with all the troubles and vexations of that 
)rtant period it was the happiest time of his life. Mr. 
— said that many persons came there and lived as long 
ley could get supplies for nothing. Many things were 
ined from the public store which were lost or wasted. 
B said that there were some noble characters there, 

names that have since stood high in the localities to 
h they belonged, who set examples of industry and 
denial worthy of a great cause. I could mention some 
icm that I have known in my travels. Mr. C said 

Mr. Owen forbade the use of spirituous liquors in 
town; yet it was obtained from the distillery in a 
}t}' of cunning ways. Persons went at night and 
sited bottles, mugs, and cans, and returned at certain 
)d8 and found them filled. 

^ I was one day at the tan-yard, and Squire B and 

5 others were standing talking around the store. Dur- 

;he conversation Squire B asked if he had ever told 

I how he had served * old Owen ^ in * community time.' 
then informed us that he came from Illinois to New 
mony, and that a man in Illinois was ^ owing him,* and 
d him to take a barrel of whisky for the debt. As he 
i not well get the money, he took the whisky. When 
ame to New Harmony he did not know where to put 
ut finally hid it in his cellar. Not long after this Mr. 
n found that the people still got whisky from some 
ter, he could not tell where, though he did his best 

nd out. At last he suspected Squire B , and ae- 

ingly came right into his shop and accused him of it ; 
^hich Squire B had to * own up * that it was he who 

retailed the whisky, saying he had to take it for a 
, and what was he to do to get rid of it. Mr. Owen 
led 'round and in his simple manner said, * Ah ! I 
fon do not understand the principles.' This story was 
bed with a good hearty laugh at * old Owen.' I could 
laugh, but felt that such men as Squire B did not 
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understand the principles, and no wonder there are f ailurei^ 
when such men as he frustrate benevolent designs. 

" Mr. Owen has often said that the New Harmony ex- 
periment failed because the members did not understand 
the principles. It may be so— facts speak for themselTO, 
and every individual must be free, as .he is, to find oat, 
each his different cause. All agree that a battle was f ongfat^ 
that there was some gain, and some loss, but though manj 
years have now passed away it still remains for time 
to prove whether the battle was for the good or evil of 
mankind. 

'^ The reader will no doubt, think with me, that the 
history of the New Harmony community, so far as I bite 
been able to collect it, is but a mass of confusion; so 
many theories were tried, and so many failures took place, 
that, like a ball of entangled thread, it is difficult to tm- 
ravel. If he glances at Mr. Owen's principles, he will see 
what Mr. Owen wished to practise, and if he understands 
the materials with which this practise was to be made, he 
will see how impossible it was to produce the desired re- 
sults. 

" Mr. Owen said he wanted * honesty of purpose,' but he 
got dishonesty ; he wanted temperance, and, instead, he was 
continually troubled with intemperance ; indeed, this ap- 
pears to have been one of the greatest troubles with which 
he had to contend in those times. ... He wanted in- 
dustry, but he found idleness ; he wanted carefulness, and 
found waste; he wanted cleanliness, and found dirt; he 
wanted ' desire for knowledge,* but he found apathy. He 
wanted the principles of the formation of character un- 
derstood, but he found them misunderstood. He wanted 
these good qualities combined in one and all the indi- 
viduals of the community, but he could not find them 
self-sacrificing and enduring enough to prepare and edu- 
cate their children to possess these qualities. Thus it was 
proved that his principles were either entirely erroneous 
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n practise or much in advance of the age in which he 
iromulgated them. 

"He seems to have forgotten that if one and all the 
housand persons assembled there possessed all the quali- 
ies which he wished them to possess, there would be no 
lecessity for his* vain exertions to form a community, 
ecause there would of necessity be * brotherly love,^ char- 
ty, industry, and plenty, and all their actions would be 
pvemed by nature and reason. We want no more than, 
his, and if this is the material to form communities of, 
nd we can not find it, we can not form communities. 
ind if we can not find parents who are ready and willing 
educate their children to give them qualities for a 
comiminity life,^ then when shall we have ' communities 
f nw/ted effort ' ? 

jfrhere is no doubt in my mind that the absence of 
tobert Owen wasjpne of the great causes of the failure of 
lie community, Jor he was naturally looked up to as the 
ead, and his influence might have kept people together, 
t any rate to effect something similar to what had been 
ffected at New Lanark. But with a people free as these 
rere from a set religious creed, and consisting as they did 
f all nations and opinions, it is doubtful if, even Mr. 
>wen had continued there all the time, he could have 
ept them together. No comparison can be made between 
[lat population and the Shakers or Rappites, who are each 
f one religious faith. ... 

" Wm. Sampson, of Cincinnati, was at New Harmony 
rom the beginning to the end of the community. He 
rent there on the boat which took the last of the Eappites 
way. He says the cause of failure was a rogue named 
?aylor, who insinuated himself into Mr. Owen^s favor, and 
i terward swindled and deceived him in a variety of ways ; 
imong other things establishing a distillery contrary to 
ilr. Owen^s wishes or principles, and injurious to the com- 
nunity. Owen thought it would be ten or twelve years 
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before the community would fill up, but no sooner had the 
Kappites left than the place was taken possession of bv 
strangers from all parts, when Owen was absent in Europe 
and the place was under the management of a committee. 
When Owen returned and found the condition of things, 
he deemed it necessary to make an alteration, and notices 
were published in all parts telling people not to come 
there, as there was no accommodation for them, yet still 
they came, until Owen was compelled to have all the log 
cabins razed. 

" Taylor and Fauntleroy were Owen's associates. When 
Owen found out Taylor's rascality he resolved to abandoB 
the partnership with him, which Taylor would only agree 
to do upon Owen's giving him a large tract of land upon 
which he proposed to form a community of his own. 
. . . Instead of forming a community, he built a dis- 
tillery, and set up a tan-yard in opposition to Mr. Owen^s. 

"In the Free Enquirer, of June 10, 1829, there is an 
article by Robert Dale Owen on New Lanark and Sew 
Harmony, in which, after comparing the two places and 
showing the difference between them, he makes the follow- 
ing remarks relative to the experiment at New Harmony: 
/' There was not disinterested industry ; there was not 
mutual confidence; there was not practical experience; 
there was not unison of action because there was not 
unanimity of counsel. These were the points of difference 
and dissension — the rocks on which the social hulk struck 
and was wreckedr 

"In The New Moral World of October 12, 1839, 
there is an article on New Harmony in which it is asserted 
that Mr. Owen was induced to purchase that place on the 
understanding that the population then resident there, 
the Kappites, would remain until he had gradually intro- 
duced other persons to acquire from them the systematic 
and orderly habits, as well as practical knowledge which 
they had gained by many years of practise. But through 
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he remoYal of Bapp and his- followers Mr. Owen whb left 
»ith all the property on hia hands, and he was compcllwi 
>f necessity to get persons to come there to prevent things 
from going to ruin. It shows the unsultahleneBs of the 
lersons who went there, and how they failed in their at- 
tempts, and proves the sincerity of Mr. Owen in the terms 
ipon which he granted them land, viz. — the perpetual lease 
>f the lands so long as the principles of the new system 
rere carried into practise. They failed to do this, and the 
>state reverted to Mr. Owen," 

Joeiah Warren in his Practical Details of Equitable 
Commerce, says: "Let us hear in mind that during the 
^reat experiments in Xcw Harmony everything went on 
delightfully except pecuniary affairs. We should no doubt 
have succeeded, but for property considerations. But then 
the experiment would never have been commenced except 
for property considerations. It was to annihilate social 
antaf^nisms by a system of common property that we 
ondertook the experiment at all." 

John Pratt, a Fositivist, as quoted by Noyes, said: 
"Xiike most men of the last generation Robert Owen 
looked upon society as a manufactured product, not an 
organiam endowed with imperishable vitality and growth. 
. The internal affinities of Owen's Commune were 
too weak to resist the attractions of the outer world." ^ 

yHorace Greeley and Charles A. Dana attributod the, <^ 
failure principally to the lack of a religious basis upon/ ( 
which all successful communities had been foundet^ / 
Owen having been the first to attompt the establishment of 
a non-religious community. Greeley said that a great ob- 
stacle encountered in such experiments was " the class 
of people attracted — ^the conceited, the crotehety, and the 
selfish " ; while Dana concluded : " Destroy selfhood, and 
you destroy all motive to exertion." 

Sargent, one of Owen's biographers, thinks there 
should have been some religious bond among the muiubttrs 
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to insure success. Paul Brown, in his Twelve Months at 
New Harmony, questioned the sincerity of Robert Owen 
himself, while E. H. Hamilton, as quoted by Noyes, says 
that Owen " required other people to be what he was not 
himself ; he himself was imreceptive as a thinker/' Nojes 
thinks that drink had much to do with the failure, in spite 
of prohibitory enactments. Noyes quotes some of his as- 
sociates as saying : 

L. K. Leonard: "He found democrats harder to 
manage than the servile workmen of Scotland/' 

G. W. Hamilton : " The Owenites were too independ- 
ent/' 

F. W. Smith : " He did not have enough deputies." 

C. W. Burt : " Communism must be ruled either by 
law or grace. He abolished law and did not employ grace." 

George Jacob Holyoke, in his History of Coopera- 
tion, says that " the cranks killed the colony," which was 
composed, " for the most part, of the selfish, the head- 
strong, the pugnacious, the unappreciated, the played-out, 
the idle, and the good-for-nothing generally, who, discov- 
ering themselves out of place, and at a discount in the 
world as it is, rashly conclude that they are exactly fitted 
for the world as it ought to be. . . . Nevertheless, the 
men of good sense reigned at first, and prevailed inter- 
mittently throughout. . . . The absence of Mr. Owen 
during the years when personal inspiration and training 
were most important were causes quite sufficient to account 
for the fluctuations and the final effacement of New Har- 
mony/' 

Noyes gives us the explanation offered by the mem- 
bers of four of the branch communities, as follows: 

Yellow Springs : " Self-love was a spirit that could 
not be exorcised." 

Nashoba : " The projectors acknowledge that such a 
system can not succeed unless the members composing it 
are superior beings." 
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HftTeratraw community: "There was a lack of men 
und women of skilful industry, sober and honest, with a 
knowledge of themselves and a disposition to command and 
to be commanded/' 

Coxsackie community : " Too many persons engaged in 
law-making and talking, who did not work at any useful 
employment'' 

Robert Dale Owen, writing many years after the con- 
clusion of the New Harmony venture, says, in speaking 
of the Gazette editorial before quoted as an obituary of 
the New Harmony and Macluria communities : " In enu- 
merating the causes leading to the failure of the experi- 
ment, tte Gazette . . omits the one most potent 
factor./All cooperative schemes which provide equal remu- 
neration to the skilled and industrious and the ignorant 
and idle, must work their own downfall, for by this unjust 
plan of remuneration they must of necessity eliminate the 
valuable members — who find their services reaped by 
the indigent — and retain only the improvident, unskilled, 
and vicious meml)er8. yf . . Robert Owen distinguished 
the great principle, but, like so many other devisers, missed 
the working details of his scheme. If thest\ when stated, 
M-era to be so near the surface that common sa^aeity ought 
to have detecte<l them, let us Ix'ar in mind how wise men 
stumbled over the simple puzzle of Columbus ; failing to 
lialance the egg on one end till a touch from the great 
navigator's hand solved the petty mystery." 
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WOMAK AT KEW HAHMONY 

^^ Woman : May the experiment being tried in New H&rmony of 
the same intellectual cnltivation of the sexes, prort that womiD*! 
capabilities are eqnal to those of men." — Tooit ruponded to ai At 
Semi'CenUnnicU ctlebrcUion ai Marietta^ Ohio^ July ^ 28£6, 

The last century was a great iconoclast. Errors over- 
thrown, fallacies exploded, superstitions vanquished, and 
broken idols lie strewn along its pathway. In its humanity 
the century shamed its predecessors. There was no social 
condition which it did not ameliorate and no social class 
which it did not lift and better. The nineteenth century 
did more for womankind than for any other social group. 
To woman it threw wide open the doors of its schools and 
universities. For her it wrote welcome above the threshold 
of every vocation for which she has shown herself to be 
adapted and in which she has made herself proficient. It 
broke down the idolatry by which men had perpetuated the 
errors of the Common Law and relieved woman of its 
cruelties by legislative enactment. It protected her from 
the drunkenness and brutality of unworthy husbands and 
bestowed upon her every right, save that of suffrage, for- 
merly enjoyed by the sterner sex alone. The twentieth 
century found woman a legal slave and sent her into the 
twentieth century man's legal as well as his social equal. 

Much of the battle for equal rights of women centered 
around the demand for equal political rights. The group 
of agitators in the forefront of the woman-suffrage move- 
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ment attacked every abuse and every injustice from which 
their sisterhood suffered. Public sentiment yielded to 
every demand save the one for which they labored most 
tealously, but bequeathed its solution to posterity. In the 
biKtorj of woman suffrage published by those three able 
leaders in the movement, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn Qagc, the following are 
given as the chief of the immediate causes that led to the 
demand for the equal political rights of women in this 
country: 

( 1 ) " The able lectures of Frances Wright on political, 
religious, and social questions. Ernestine L. Rose, follow- 
ing in her wake, equally liberal in her religious opinions 
and equally well informed on the science of government, 
betped to deepen and perpetuate the impression Frances 
Wright had made on the minds of unprejudiced hearers." 
Francos Wright was a member of ITie New Moral World, 
a devotee of its communistic theories and the coadjutor 
of the Owens. She saw practised there a many-phaseil 
emancipation of woman ere she eontendcHl for it before 
the lyceum of the nation. Ernerftine Rose, who came from 
England to st»ttle in the State of New York after the fail- 
ure of the great experiment on the Wabash, wa.s a follower 
of Robert Owen. 

(2) '* The discussion in w»veral of the State legisla- 
turefi on the property rights of marrietl women. Those 
were heralded by the press with comment* grave and gay, 
bt'came tlie topic of general interest around many fashion- 
able dinner-tabloH and at nianv humble tireside^. In this 
way all phases of the (juestion were touche<l upon, involving 
the relations of tlie sexes, and gradually widonin^^ to all 
human interest** — poliiieal, roli^'ious. civil, ami s<K'ial. The 
preiMi and pulpit l>eeanio suddenly vigilant in making out 
woman'i* sphere whili* woman liorself soiined eijually vigi- 
lant in her efforts to step outside the pnfH.Tibed limit*. " 
Hubert Dale Owen i^tood foremost among legislators in 
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championing the rights of woman, ^at New Harmony 
had been advocated and practised most if not all the in- 
novations in the legal status of women wU^ he in later 
years wrote into the laws of his own Stat^rThe advanced 
notions concerning the equality of the sexes which The New 
Moral World proclaimed attracted the attention of the en- 
tire country at the time, led to much yigorons discosBion 
of woman^s true sphere and rights, and doubtleBs paved the 
way for the reforms of later years. 

(3) '^ Above all other causes of the woman-enffrage 
movement was the antislavery struggle in tfaia ooontiy. 
The early abolitionists numbered in their ranla some of 
the most splendid specimens of womanhood in phyucal ap- 
pearance^ in culture, refinement, and knowledge of polite 
Hie/' Their eloquence thrilled the country, ^e question 
of their right to speak, vote, and serve on committeeB in 
antislavery organizations precipitated to the fullest a 
fierce discussion of woman^s political rights. In abolition- 
ist conventions women learned to debate and transact busi- 
ness affairs. Broad discussions of justice, liberty, and 
equality taught them the lesson of freedom for themselves. 
Equality before the law for the negro suggested the justice 
of a similar equality for them. Suffrage bestowed upon 
the liberated bondsman afforded an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favor of political rights for the gentler sex. y 
/The New Moral World opposed slavery with bittemes* 
Frances Wright denounced it from the rostrum and sought 
to abolish it by colonization. Robert Dale Owen fought it 
vigorously for almost forty years, became one of the most 
/ conspicuous of the antislavery orators and played no smaH 
partin the overthrow of the institution. 

^The New Moral World revolutionized the condition of 
woman within its boundaries and hoped through the ex- j 
ample which it set to effect a similar revolution everywhere^ 
/ZThe philosophy of Robert Owen contemplated equal privi- 
/ leges for the sexea*^ the educational institutions at Ne^ 
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upon a number of occasions that his father was all that 
her heart could desire him to be. 

Like father^ like son, was neyer more trathfolly illni- 
trated than by the elder and younger Owen. Seldom \m,n 
parent and offspring held as many common interests or 
stood for as many common principles. There are few finer 
tributes to woman in the language than the one offered by 
Bobert Dale Owen during the progress of the debates con* 
cerning the property rights of married women in the lut 
Indiana Constitutional Convention. 

^' I owe to woman, as wif e, as friend, all the best, the 
happiest, — ^yes, and the purest hours of my life. Sif , no 
man of sense or modesty unnecessarily obtrudes upon the 
public personalities that regard himself and his privite 
thoughts and actions. But yet grossly assailed as my con- 
duct and principles have been upon this floor, it may not be 
unfitting that I should say here, that to a good father, to 
an excellent mother, I owe it that my youth was preserved 
from habits of excess, from associations of profligacy. 
. I have no associations connected with the name 
of woman save those of esteem and respectful affection. 
I owe to her sex a debt of gratitude that can never be 
paid though my days were extended to the term of life 
assigned to the ancient patriarchs and though all those 
days were spent in her service and were devoted to the 
vindication of her rights." 

Bobert Owen's desire to ameliorate the condition of 
woman led him into a radical and much discussed attitude 
on the institution of marriage. But it is certain that he 
looked upon his attack on the existing form of marriage as 
a step in the direction of a higher morality and a wider 
justice. One of the severest indictments that he urges 
against the existing state of society was that in it a 
natural marriage was almost impossible. He hastened to 
explain that he meant by natural marriage " a marriage 
where a union is formed imder those institutions which 
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vide for all parties an equal education, under which 
f are enabled to acquire an accurate knowledge of them- 
es and of human nature ; wherein no other motive shall 
uence the affections but intimate sympathy and unaf- 
:ed congeniality, founded on a real knowledge of each 
Br by both parties ; where the imagination has been care- 
J excluded and where the judgment has been guide and 
Bctor/^ 

The charge that Bobert Owen stood sponsor for free 
5 is preposterous. To him, both in practise and precept, 
marriage of one man and one woman was one oiJhe 
§t sacred institutions that has blessed the race.-^No 
imunity practised a higher morality than did New 
rmony under his regime and nowhere was the mar- 
^e relation held in greater esteem or more happily 
I faithfully objf6'ved than at New Harmony during 
imunity daysy Owen did object to the form of mar- 
je then obsen^, because, he declared, " It obligates the 
itracting parties to do what they may not be able to 
form and because it marks a disposition to enslave one- 
f of our fellow creatures/* While he devised a new 
emony by which the people of the community regarded 
mselves as equally bound, yet in compliance with cus- 
1 and the laws of the State the new ceremony was ob- 
^ed not as a substitute for but an addition to the old. 
The New Harmony Gazette gives an interesting account 
a double marriage ceremony performed under the 
pices of the community on the first Sunday in April, 
56. At a regular meeting of the society in New Har- 
ny Hall^ Rev. John Burkitt joined in marriage " Philip 
Price, late of Philadelphia, to Matilda Greenbree, late 
Washington City, and Robert Robson, late of Washing- 
City, to Eliza E. Parvin, late of Princeton, Indiana.^' 
" In compliance with a resolution passed at a previous 
eting of the community," says the Gazette, "the four 
Hes, previous to the performance of the marriage cere- 
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monj, entered a protest against the oaoal form of mti 
riage in the following manner: Each ooupfe standing q 
in the meetings and taking each other by the hand^sercnll] 
repeated: 'I^ A. B., do agree to take this man (woman) t( 
be my hasband (wife)^ and I declare that I snhmit to aaj 
other ceremony upon this occasion only in conf ormify wifli 
the laws of the State.' They then went tfarooi^ with & 
marriage ceremony in usual f oruL^' 

The elder Owen's solicitude for the welfare of ^ 
women of the communiiy was characteristic When at oae 
of the Sunday meetings during the summer of 1826 it wu 
agreed that the society should meet on three evenings eiek 
week for instruction, the point was raised that ^ihe fe- 
males would hardly have time to get done with supper to 
meet there so early and so often/' ^ Mr. Owen said/* *> 
account of the meeting states, ''that he haid been es- 
deavoring to ascertain the cause why so much diffictdty is 
experienced by the females of this community in the per- 
formance of their domestic duties/' Female labor, he de- 
clared, ought to be lighter under the community thaB 
under the individual system. Perhaps the women spent 
too much time talking, he suggested. " By coming to these 
meetings for instruction they might perhaps get rid oi 
the desire and the occasion for so much useless talk." 

The further suggestion was made at this meeting tha^ 
" there existed great jealousy among the females of thii 
place; that some were afraid of doing more than theii 
share of the work, and some were afraid of doing anythinj 
at all." Mr, Owen responded that " education b^un a 
the age of three years would eradicate these evil passion 
from the coming generation." 

In the tTrrr HarmoTiy lihnry is still to be seen the des 

ov^"which frances Wright delivered lectures in whic 

/woman suffrage was first advocatd^ and some of th 

^ first arguments in favor of the aM^itiCT^^ tf- slav e ! j an 

the granting of suffrage to the negroes were advanco 
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inces Wright was one of the most interesting figures in 
brilliant coterie of eccentric reformers which gathered 
nt Bobert Owen at the announcement of his New Har- 
ny plans. With her sister Camilla she was left an 
han at an early age, and these girls of large fortune and 
tie birth were confided to the care of Jeremy Bentham, 
3 at one time was associated in business with Bobert 
en. 

" He had them educated according to his own peculiar 
tchets/^ says one writer, " and very eccentric women he 
de of them ; they fitted into no social map, no domestic 
m. Frances had a strong masculine mind and charac- 
, and took to the manly rearing Bentham gave her. 
»he was thoroughly versed in the literature of the day, 
8 Bobert Dale Owen, "was well informed on general 
lies, and spoke French and Italian fluently. She had 
veled and resided for years in Europe, was an intimate 
end of General Lafayette, had made the acquaintance of 
iny leading reformers, Hungarian, Polish, and others, 
i was a thorough republican ; indeed, an advocate of uni- 
rsal suffrage without regard to color or sex. . 
fined in her manner and language, she was a radical alike 
poUtics, morals, and religion. She had a strong, logical 
nd, a courageous independence of thought, and a zealous 
sh to benefit her fellow creatures ; but the mind had not 
-n submitted to early discipline, the courage was not 
npered with prudence, the philanthropy had too little 
common sense to give it practical form and efficiency. 
T enthusiasm, eager but fitful, lacked the guiding check 
sound judgment. Her abilities as an author and lec- 
fer were of a high order, but an inordinate estimate of 
p own mental powers, and obstinate adherence to opin- 
es once adopted, detracted seriously from the influence 
lich her talents and eloquence might have exerted. A 
leeming point was, that to carry out her convictions she 
18 ready to make great sacrifices, personal and pecuniary. 
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She and a young sister, a lady alike amiable and estimable^ 
had always lived and journeyed together, were independent 
in their circumstances, and were devotedly attached ti 
each other. 

^^ She had various personal advantages — a tall, oom- 
manding figure, somewhat slender and graceful, though 
the shoulders were a little bit too high ; a face the outline 
of which in profile, though delicately chiseled, was m»- 
culine rather than feminine, like that of an Antinous, or 
perhaps more nearly typifying a Mercury; the forehaid 
broad, but not high ; the short chestnut ludr curling natu- 
rally all over a classic head ; the large blue eyes not soft, 
but clear and earnest. When I first met her, at Harmony, 
in the summer of 1826, some of the peculiarities of chl^ 
acter above set forth had not developed themselves. She 
was then known in England and here only as the author of 
a small book entitled, A Few Days in Athens, published 
and favorably received in London, and of a volume of 
travels in tlie United States, in which she spoke in lauda- 
tory tone of our institutions and of our people." 

Frances Wright first appeared at New Harmony after 
the purchase of the estate by Mr. Owen, but before the 
removal of the Kappites, whom she accompanied to Penn- 
sylvania, and there studied their methods of settlement 
She spent some time at New Harmony after the founding 
of the Preliminary Society, and in the summer of 1825 
issued a prospectus announcing plans for founding a com- 
munity in which not only the industrial problem but the 
slave question was to be solved. 

She purchascKl two thousand acres of woodland situ- 
ated on both sides of Wolf Eiver thirteen miles above Mem- 
phis. With lif teen negroes purchased of neighboring slave- 
holders, she began her experiment in the autumn of 1S25, 
giving the name *^ Nashoba " to her colony. Her idea vas 
to elevate the negro by education, and to found a com- 
munity system which, by spreading, would eventually re- 
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It in the abolition of slavery ; but there was to be in each 
nmunity a coterie of " good and great men and women 
all countries," as Noyes says, " who might there sym- 
thize with each other in their love and labor for hu- 
inity. She invited congenial minds from every quarter 
the globe to unite with her in the search for truth and 
J pursuit of rational happiness." Half of the earnings 
each negro was to be set apart to purchase his emancipa- 
n, if necessary. Each community was to be managed 
the whites. 

^* The theory was benevolent," says Noyes, ^^ but prac- 
ally the institution must have been a two-story com- 
mwealth, something like the old Grecian states which 
mded liberty on Helotism. It might be defined as a 
ook Farm plus a negro basis, thus obviating the diffi- 
ity encountered in that experiment, which Hawthorne 
ngnates, namely, that the amateurs who took part in 
it picnic, *did not like to serve as chambermaids to 
J cows.' " 

Early in the history of this experiment, failing health 
npelled Frances Wright to make a trip to Europe. Dur- 
l her absence matters became sadly tangled, and on her 
um in December she made over the estate to a board 
trustees composed of General Lafayette, William Ma- 
re, Bobert Owen, Cadwallader Golden, Richeson Whit- 
Robert Jennings, Eobert Dale Owen, George Flower, 
tniUa Wright, and James Richardson, " to be held by 
m, their associates, and their successors in perpetual 
st for the benefit of the negro race." By two other 
ds she gave to these trustees the negro slaves on the 
lie, and all her personal property. 
In an appeal to the public issued at this time she de- 
•ed that no difference in education or other advantages 
lid be made between white and colored children. Con- 
oub did not greatly improve under the management of 
trustees, and in March, 1828, they published a com- 
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munication in the Nashoba Gazette in which the failure of 
the cooperatiYe feature of the scheme was practically ad- 
mitted; and it was proposed that each white member of 
the community pay into the treasury one hundred dollan 
annually for board; *^ each one must also build himself a 
small brick house with a piazza^ according to a regular plin^ 
and upon a spot of ground selected for the purpose neir 
the center of the lands.^' Frances Wright^ Bicheson Whit- 
by, Camilla Wright Whitby^ and Robert Dale Owen signed 
this communication as resident trustees. 

Soon after this the community was abandoned, and in 
the following June Frances Wright moved to New Ha^ 
mony^ where^ in conjunction with William Owen, sho 
edited the New Harmony Gazette, which became the Net 
Harmony and Nashoba Gazette, or Free Enquirer. 

During community days Frances Wright gath^ 
about her at New Harmony a coterie of kindred spirits and 
founded an organization of women for study and discus- 
sion. This organization succeeded what was known as the 
Woman's Social Society, established during the continuance 
of the Preliminary Society in 1826. In turn the society 
founded by Frances Wright, after it had lapsed for over 
twenty-five years, was succeeded on September 20, 1859, 
by the Minerva Society, a womau's literary club, founded 
by Mrs. Constance Fauntleroy Runcie, a granddaughter 
of Robert Owen. This club was the fiirst woman's dub in 
the United States, in the present sense of that term. The 
Minerva Society antedated the Boston Women's Club and 
Sorosis of New York by nine years. " It was," Mrs. 
Runcie writes, ^^ a complete, fully officered club. The dub 
procedure adopted by this organization has since been fol' 
lowed by all clubs as to the main idea.'' 

Shortly after the downfall of Owen's social order, the 
New Harmony Gazette, with the title of Free Enquirer» 
was removed to New York and for several years ably edited 
by Frances Wright and Robert Dale Owen. These gifted 
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lasts attacked every social and political abuse^ but 
more vigorously than the unjust provisions of the 
on Law respecting the rights of married women, 
the metropolis, Prances Wright soon began a whirl- 
lecturing tour of the country. One of her favorite 
s was the equality of the sexes. Her brilliancy and 
lism attracted wide^spread attention. Her eloquent 
or equal rights for the gentler sex and her fierce 
ciation of the existing legal status of woman sowed 
^ of a later agitation that wrested from the reluc- 
ands of the dominant sex every legal right for which 
d contended save that of suffrage, 
sunderstood and vilified by her contemporaries, 
es Wright has come into a tardy recognition of the 
lie pioneer service which she rendered in behalf of the 
emancipation of womankind. 

Im Humphrey Noyes, in his History of American 
isms, says: '^This woman, little known to the prefr- 
eneration, was really the spiritual helpmate and 
half of the Owens, in the socialistic revival of 1826. 
apression is, not only that she was the leading woman 
communistic movement of that period, but that she 
very important agency in starting two other move- 
that had far greater success and are at this mo- 
in popular favor, viz.: antislavery and woman^s 
. If justice were done, we are confident her name 
figure high with those of Lundy, Garrison, and John 
I on the one hand, and those of Abby Kelly, Lucy 
and Anna Dickinson on the other. She was indeed 
)neer of strong-minded women.'^ 
the tenth National Woman's Eights Convention, 
ane L. Rose, herself a pioneer in the advocacy of 
I's rights, paid this just tribute to the founder of 
itation :• 

^ranees Wright was the first woman in this country 
>oke on the equality of the sexes. She had indeed a 
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liard task before her. The elements were entirely unpre- 
pared. She had to break up the time-hardened soil of 
conservatism^ and her reward was sure — ^the same reward 
that is always bestowed upon those who are in the van- 
guard' of any great movement. She was subjected to pub- 
lic odium^ slander^ and persecution. But these were not 
the only things that she received. Oh^ she had her reward I 
— ^that reward of which no enemies could deprive her, 
which no slanders could make less precious — ^the eternal 
reward of knowing that she had done her duty ; the reward 
springing from the consciousness of right, of endeavoriiig 
to benefit unborn generations. How delightful to see the 
molding of the minds around you^ the infusing of your 
thoughts and aspirations into others, until one by one ther 
stand by your side, without knowing how they came there! 
That reward she had. It has been her glory, it is the 
glory of her memory; and the time will come when 
society will have outgrown its old prejudices, and stepped 
with one foot, at least, upon the elevated platform on which 
she took her position. But owing to the fact that the 
elements were unprepared, she naturally could not suc- 
ceed to any great extent." 

At a celebration of the twentieth anniversarv of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, held in Apollo Hall 
in New York City on the 19th day of October, 1870, 
Paulina W. Davis, who had called the first National Con- 
vention twenty years before, was unanimously chosen to 
preside. On taking the chair, Mrs. Davis gave a resumi 
of the Woman's Eights Movement, in the course of which 
she gave this testimony to the purity of life and the un- 
selfishness of the labors of Frances Wright in behalf of a 
world-wide sisterhood: 

" To this heroic woman, who left case, elegance, a high 
social circle of rich culture, and with true self-abnegation 
gave her life, in the country of her adoption, to the teach- 
ing of her highest idea of truth, it is fitting that we pay 
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[bote of just, though late, rcspeci Her writings are 
le purest and noblest character, and whatever there 
r error in them is easily thrown aside. The spider 
s poison from the same flower from which the bee 
ers honev; let us therefore ask if the evil be not in 
elvi»8 before we condemn others. Pharisaism, then as 
, was ready to stone the prophet of freedom. She bore 
?alumny, reproach, and persecution to which she was 
pcted for the truth, as calmly as Socrates. Looking 
n from the serene heights of her philosophy she pitied 

endured the scoffs and jeers of the multitude, and 
li^ssly continued to utter her rebukes against oppres- 
, ignorance, and bigotry. Women joined in the hue 
cry against her, little thinking that men were building 
gallows and making them the executioners. Women 
' crucifiiKl in all ages the redeemers of their own sex, 
men mock them with the fact. It is time now that 
rample iH'ncath our feet this ignoble public sentiment 
•h men have made for us; and if others are to be 
Huh] l)efon» wo can Ih» nMkvnied, let men do the cruel, 
irdly work ; but let us h^rn to hedge womanhood round 
I genrrous, protirting love and care. Then men will 
n. as they should, that this system of traducing 
len is no longer to be used as a means for their sub- 
ition. liot us learn to demand that all men who come 

our pres<Miee U* as pure as tliey claim tbat women 
lid Ik*. I>'t the test 1k» applitnl which (-hrist gave, that 
ny is without sin in word, or deed, or thought, he shall 
it the first stone.* '* 

RolMTt Owen's advanced views regarding the (M]uality 
he t^'Xi"^ did not nH*eiv<» immediatt* aeceptanee, but in 
r y<»ars they deeply influenced .American legislation 
>ugh the lalwrs of his distinguished son, HolnTt l>ale 
•n.^nk)th tht» ejiler and the younger Owen were pre- 
nentlv reformers and humanitarians. While still a 
Qg nuin HolKTt I>ah' Owen visited Lafayette at his 
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home in Lagrange, France. In one of their conTersations, 
Lafayette said : " My young friend, you will probablj 
8ome day be one of the lawmakers in your adopted 
country. If you ever become a member of a l^shtire 
body, bear this in mind : That utter seclusion from ones 
fellow creatures for years is a refinement of cruelty whid 
no human being has a right to inflict on another, no mat- 
ter what the provocation. Vote against all attempts to 
introduce into the criminal code of your State, as penilrr 
for any offense, solitary confinement, at all events for nwie 
than a few months. Prolonged beyond that time, it is tor- 
ture, and not reformatory punishment I" "I told him,^ 
says Owen, " I should surely conform to his advice, iwl 
when, seven or eight years later, I served in the Indiffli 
legislature, I kept my promise.'^ 

Out of all the service which in his illustrious career a> 
editor and legislator he rendered to the cause of humanity, 
none was more efficient and certainly none attracted more 
attention than the determined battle which for over a 
quarter of a century he waged in behalf of woman's right?. 
Though he believed in woman suffrage, yet, feeling in- 
tuitively that the time was not ripe for its attainment, he 
devoted his efforts to the legal emancipation of married 
women from other and more crying injustice. 

Till the late MOs the Common Law provisions I^ 
specting the property rights of married women obtained in 
every State save Ijouisiana. These provisions wrested from 
married women all property rights. If an unmarried 
woman through gift or inheritance came into possession of 
property, real or personal, she forfeited all claim to it and 
all right to its management and control when she married. 
It then at once became the property of her husband, and 
if he died leaving no children it passed to his nearest kin? 
leaving the widow with but a dower in real estate and a 
small share in the personal property. 

Bitter was the indictment which in the columns of 
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Vee Enquirer, Owen, out of a deep-seated love of 
le and fair play, brought against the oppression which 
ionimon Law inflicted upon woman. 
How, but from the monopoly of legal authority and 
consequent partiality of legal rights, shall we account 
the fact that at this day of comparative civilization 
)er8on and the property of a married woman belong to 
matrimonial master, as in the case of any other slave ? 
can inherit nothing, receive nothing, earn nothing, 
!h her husband can not, at any time, legally wrest from 

All her rights are swallowed up in his. She loses, as 
ere, her individual existence. She may be — ^thanks to 
sional and gratuitous generosity she sometimes is — 
Uy and even rationally treated; but she has no right 
iemand — I will not say kindness — ^but even the most 
mon justice or humanity. A man may not beat his 
; too unmercifully, nor is he allowed to kill her. Short 
his he can scarcely transgress the law, so far as she is 
ierned. When we find justice and afifection among 
ie who are commanded by law to love each other — 
whatever the satirist may say, these are now and then 
e found, if we are but patient and persevering enough 
ur search after them — when, I say, we find such senti- 
ts as these among married persons, let us recollect that 

exist in despite of the unjust and partial laws that 
1 to exclude and destroy them." 

Robert Dale Owen both practised and advocated the 
3late sacredness of the marriage relation. Like his 
nguished father, however, he objected to the usual 
1 of marriage ceremony. A romantic courtship termi- 
d in the marriage of the younger Owen and Mary 
inson in the city of New York on the 12th day of 
il, 1832. The ceremony was simple and unique. The 
racting parties signed a written document, witnessed 
he attending justice of the peace and the immediate 
i]y, concluding as follows: 
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" Of the unjust rights which in virtue of this ceremoDT 
an iniquitous law tacitly gives me over the person ml 
property of another, I can not legally^ but I can monDr 
divest myself. And I hereby distinctly and emphaticaitr 
declare that I consider myself, and earnestly desire to be 
considered by others, as utterly divested, now and ium^ 
the rest of my life, of any such rights, the barbarous idia 
of a feudal, despotic system, soon destined, in the onwird 
course of improvement, to be wholly swept away; and thf 
existence of which is a tacit insult to the good sense and 
good feeling of this comparatively civilized age." 

To make the parallel complete between his own andiis I 
father's position with reference to the relation that shooH 
exist between the sexes, Robert Dale Owen did not escipe 
the same charge of being an advocate of free love thtt hid 
l)ecn urged against the unblemished public and private life 
of the older Owen. Its best refutation is the description 
which his talented daughter gives of the happiness and 
purity of the family life that grew out of the younger 
Owen's strange compact. In the History of Woman 
SufTrage (vol. i, pages 293-30G), Rosamond Dale Om 
"v^Tites : 

" After a wedding tour in Europe, the young couple, 
returning to America, settled in New Harmony, Indiana, 
a small Western village, where their father, Robert Oven, 
had been making experiments in community life. 

"It was a strange, new world into which these U^ 
young creatures were entering. The husband had passed 
his youth in a well-ordered, wealthy English household; the 
wife had passed the greater part of her girlhood in ^ it- 
gin ia, among slaves. They were now thrown upon the 
crudities of Western life, and encountered those daily 
wearing trials which strain the marriage tie to the utmosU 
even though it be based upon principles of justice. Bui 
there was a reserve of energy and endurance in this deli- 
cately reared pair; they felt themselves to be pioneers in 
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ercrv sense of the word, and the animus which sustains 
many a struggling rouI seeking to turn a principle into a 
living reality, sustained these two. 

"... While my father was exerting hia energies for 
the welfare of the nation, my mother was giving her life 
to her children. Sons and daughters were welcomed into 
the Owen homestead, and the wide halls and great rooms of 
the ramhling country house rang with the voices of chil- 
dmi- Three of these little ones slipped back to Heaven 
before the portals had closed. The stricken parents, with 
blind«Ml eves, met only the rayless emptiness of unbelief. 
May God help the mother, fainting beneath a bereavement 
greater than she can bear, who cric^ for help and finds 
none; who stretches her empty arms upward in an agony 
of appeal and is answered by the hollow echo of her own 
cry; may (Jod help her, for sh(» is beyond the help of man. 
Other childrni came to lill the vacant ])laces, other voices 
filli^l the air, but tin* ht»arts of fatbrr ami mother were not 
fillini until y*»ars lat*T, when a swc<t faith thrilled the 
hojK'Irss l»lank. . . . Well <lo 1 roniember the cIuht 
of !!iis our hom«\ Simple were its duties, simple indeinl 
its pltiisures. Wrll do I n'mt'inlxT the busy troop of boys 
and girls, with th«* busy m«>tber at thrir bt-ail, directing 
thfir exub<»rant energy with a rare ailiniuistrative ability. 
lW>idis her own chiblnMi, four of whom n^aclnMl maturitv, 
^ht• t*M»k during hrr life s^-ven other young people under 
hrr protection, so that the great obl-fasbioniMl house was 
always tilled to overflowing with fre^b y«>ung lif*». . . . 

" When her children were grown, and tin* task she bad 
undertaken years lM»ff>re bad Inun well done, our nioliu r 
tiirneti her attention for a tinn' to pulilie work. She gave 
luueh ibougbt to the Wonian Question, es|M»t'ially that 
|«^»rtion of it pertaining to woman's work, and aibin-'iMil 
one or two meetings in Niw York on thi> sul»j«tt. Miss 
Anthonv rerentlv .siid to nn*: * Mi.-> Osu-n. von <ii> not 
know how great an ini)>n»ion your mother made upon 
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ns-^ woman who had lived nearly her whole life in a snull 
Western village, absorbed in petty cares, and yet who could 
stand before ns with a calm dignity, telling us searchio; 
truths in simple and strong words.' The only lecture I 
heard my mother deliver was in the church of our village. 
Her subject was the rearing of children. A calm light 
rested on her silver hair and broad brow ; her manner waa 
the earnest manner of a woman who has looked into the 
heart of life. Blessed is the daughter to whom it is given 
to reverence a mother as I reverenced mine that night 
A quiet, but deep attention was given to her words, for 
the fathers and mothers who were listening to her knef 
that she was speaking on a subject to which she had 
given long years of careful thought and faithful en- 
deavor. . . . 

" The name of Mary Owen was not written upon the 
brains of men, but it is graven upon the hearts of these 
lior children ; so long as they live, the blessed memory of 
that home shall abide with them, a home wherein all that 
was sweet, and strong, and true was nurtured by a vise 
hand, was sunned into blossoming by a loving heart 

" A benediction rests upon the brow of him who has 
given his best work to help this world onward, even though 
it be but a hair's breadth ; but the mother who has given 
herself to her children through long years of an unwritten 
self-abnegation, who has thrilled every fiber of their heings 
with faith in God and hope in man, a faith and a hope 
which no canker-worm of worldly experience can ever eat 
awav, she shall be crowned with a sainted halo/' 

The election in 183() of the younger Owen as a mem- 
ber of the Indiana legislature, in which he served two 
consecutive terms, gave that earnest champion of woman 8 
rights a long cherished opportunity to write some of his 
advanced theories, concerning the legal relation of the 
sexes, into statutes. In the twenty-second session (1837- 38) 
he sought to have a bill passed giving married women sepa- 
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property rights. His efifort met with overwhelming 
;t. In the same year. Judge Hertell, the pioneer 
ipion of woman's rights in New York, endeavored to 
the legislature of that commonwealth take the same 
D. His attempt suffered the same fate as that of his 
em contemporary. Owen renewed the battle in the 
ty-third session but without avail. In the twenty- 
d session he did succeed in abolishing the Common- 
dower by which the widow received only a tenancy or 
interest in one-third of her deceased husband's real 
?. His statute conferred upon her the absolute owner- 
of one-third of all of her husband's property. 
Ilected a member of the second Constitutional Con- 
on of 1850, Mr. Owen renewed the battle for the 
hrow of the barbarities of the Common Law with 
ct to married women, that he had inaugurated in the 
3r years. Early in the convention, as chairman of 
ommittee on rights and privileges, he proposed that 
provision be incorporated into the bill of rights of 
iew Constitution: 
Women hereafter married in this State shall have the 

to acquire and possess property to their sole use and 
»8al ; and laws shall be passed securing to them under 
able conditions all property, real and personal, 
lier owned by them before marriage or acquired by 

afterward by purchase, gift, devise, or descent; and 
providing for the wife's separate property." 
liis proposition was fiercely opposed on the floor of 
convention. With the earnestness and bitterness 
lly born of sane convictions, these ultraconservative 
bers of the dominant sex resisted Owen's manly at- 
t to render a simple and tardy justice to woman, with 
rations of this type : 

I am of opinion that to adopt the proposition of the 
eman from Posey (Mr. Owen) will not ameliorate 
ondition of married women.^' 
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^^ I can not see the propriety of establishing for voma 
a distinct and separate interest, the consideration of which 
would, of necessity, withdraw their attention from that 
sacred duty which nature has, in its wisdom, assigned to 
their peculiar care. I think the law which unites in one 
common bond the pecuniary interests of husband and wife 
should remain. The sacred ordinance of marriage, and the 
relations growing out of it, should not be disturbed. The 
Common Law does seem to me to afford sufficient protec- 
tion." 

" If the law is changed, I believe that a most essaitial 
injury would result to the endearing relations of married 
life. Controversies would arise, husbands and wives would 
become armed against each other, to the utter de8tructi<» 
of true felicity in married life." 

"To adopt it would be to throw a whole population 
morally and politically into confusion. Is it necessary to 
explode a volcano under the foundation of the family 
union ? " 

" I object to the gentleman^s proposition, because it is 
in contravention of one of the great fundamental principles 
of the Christian religion. The Common Law only em- 
bodies the divine law." 

" Give to the wife a separate interest in law, and all 
those high motives to restrain the husband from wrong- 
doing will be, in a great degree, removed." 

" I firmlv believe that it would .diminish, if it did not 
totally annihilate, woman's influence." 

" Woman's power comes through a self-sacrificing 
spirit, ready to offer up all her hopes upon the shrine of 
her husband's wishes." 

" Sir, we have got along for eighteen hundred years, 
and shall we change now? Our fathers have for many 
generations maintained the principle of the Common Law 
in this regard for some good and weighty reasons." 

" The immortal Jefferson, writing in reference to the 
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te of society in France, and the debauched condi- 
eof , attributes the whole to the effects of the civil 
a in force in France, permitting the wife to hold, 
and own property separate and distinct from the 

> 

s not because I love justice less, but woman morej 
ppose this section." 

is doctrine of separate estate will stifle all the 
ilings, blast the brightest, fairest, happiest hopes 
iman family and go in direct contravention of that 
3h bears the everlasting impress of the Almighty 
>ir, I consider such a scheme not only as wild, but 
d, if not in its intentions, at least in its results." 
did the opponents of the proposed constitutional 
1 neglect to rain down misrepresentation and 
on the devoted head of its author. Every visionary 
which the Owens had stood, those well-meant, but 

experiments on the Wabash, their peculiar views 
\g the marriage ceremony, and their avowed lack 
ioxy were pictured and denounced before the con- 

These attacks the younger Owen met with a cour- 

yet with a courage and skill in debate which dis- 
he assaults of his enemies and won for all time 
lect of the country for the foremost legislative 
Q with whom the American woman has thus far 
ssed. 

igh defeated in the Constitutional Convention, Mr. 
s a member of the first legislature under the new 
mt of government, renewed' the fight for the 

rights of women. /The following is a summary- 
atures which he contributed to the Indiana law : 
He procured for women the right to own and con- 
r separate property during marriage. 
He procured for married women the right to 
n earnings. 
He abolished the simple dower of the Common 
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Law and procured for widows the absolute ownership of 
one-third of the deceased husband's property. Owen ac- 
complished this in 1838. The session of 1841 overthrew 
the reform. He reestablished it in 1852. 

(d) He modified the divorce laws of the State so as 
to enable a married woman to secure relief from habitual 
drunkenness and cruelty. 

For his persistent and finally successful efforts to re- 
form unjust laws^ the women of Indiana, or a compara- 
tively small number of them, in 1851, presented him with 
a handsome silver pitcher, inscribed, '^ Presented to the 
Hon. Bobert Dale Owen by the women of Indiana, in ac- 
knowledgment of his true and noble advocacy of their in- 
dependent rights to property, in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Indiana.^' The presentation took place before a 
large audience in the hall of the House on the evening of 
May 28, 1851. 

The women of this country owe to Robert Dale Owen a 
debt of gratitude which they can discharge in no better way 
than by a tardy respect for his memory. And nearly a 
half century after Robert Dale Owen wrote into the statute 
law of his adopted State the modern conception of the legal 
righta of women, we find the women's clubs of Indiana 
cooperating in a movement to place the bust of their great 
emancipator in the rotunda of the Indiana State capitol. 
almost on the site of the structure within which he carried 
on his victorious battle in their behalf. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE EDUCATIONAL EXPEBIMENT 

** Awake I ye toiif of light and Joy, 

And tcoat the Demon of the tchoolf : 
The flend that tcowU hot to decoy, 

To pamper lealott : frighten fooU : 
To blind the Judgment : crib the tooL 
Wake np I And let your actiona tell 
That yon with Peace and Virtue dwell. 

*^ Away with atndied form and phraae. 
Away with cant, and bigot zeal, 
Let Truth's unclouded beacon blaze, 
From Nature's kindness learn to feel : 
From Nature's kindness learn to gire 
Your hands, your hearts, to all that lire. 
Wake up ! Tis deeds alone can tell 
That you with Peace and Virtue dwell.*' 

tUduaied to tht children of tfu yew Harmony Boarding^ 
Uo/, Am Uarmony Gazette, October 8. 1825. 

'* An age of hatred, strife and woe 
Has long in terror reigned. 
Its numerous rictims are laid low, 
The world in blood is stained, 
But now the time is coming fast 
When strife shall be forever past 

CHORUS 

*^The day of peace begins to dawn. 

Huzza! Huzza! Huzza! 
Dark Error's might will soon be gone. 

Huzza! Huzza! Huzza! 
Poor mortals long hare been astray. 
But Knowledge now will lead the way. 

Huzza! Huzza! Huzza! 
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" Now Vice mud Crime no man ditU Mdk 

Uiue«D In open d^, 

To eroM our dlent, peacetnl walk 

Throdgb life*! ennhmtlng waf : 

Old Ipiomice wltli bouj heal 

Hurt leek hia ererlaatliig bed. 

" Bach wuiior now tomj iheath Ua bbte 
And hdl In T«in no more, 
To Kck Ut Tlrtoe'* genial ihada. 
For now all wan an o*er. 

The battle's done, tbe d^ li won. 
The Tlctoi7'a gained bf Tnitli alaB*." 
—Song wriittufoT tt< AilAnM efNtm 
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" Man does not form bis own cbaracter but it is oitdi 
for bim-T This is the motto which Kobert Owen csoaed ta 
be inscrroed upon the title-page of every issue of the New 

Harmony Gazette, a publication which was at once the 
official organ of the CoraraunitieB and the medium through 
which Owen and those associated with him exploited their 
peculiar social, educational, and religious ideas. By this 
Pwcn meant to declare in the language of psychologj- that, 
^liough heredity, will, and environment are the forces 
which mold the characters of men, the greatest of theae is 
environment^ It does not lie within the scope and par- 
pose of this^haptcr to discuss the truth of Owen'a belief. 
To do so would be to reopen an ancient battle of the 
psychologists in which the victor is yet to be named. But, 
in order to understand the various schemes which the 
founder of New Harmony projected for the betterment of 
society in general and of the working class in particnkii 
it is necessary to remember tha/he always believed tiiii 
men were the creatures of their surrounding^ — thit 'Sug 
were in a sense but the clay which the Great Potter piCMH 
against the ]ilastic wheel of circumstance. 

There is a sense too in which environment is to'4lf 
lecognized as a greater factor in the shaping of tuuMH 
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forced in the houses of the employeeB of his cotton-iiiillft i 
rigorous sanitation. It was only in order that the depl0^ 
able industrial conditions under which the English faetoiy- 
hand labored might be made such as should give him it 
least a chance to become a man, that Owen heg^n that 
wonderful sixteen years of agitation of the labor problem 
which culminated in the quickening of the consdenoe of 
the British public, in the enactment of child-labor laws, 
in increased wages for the productive dpses, in parlia- 
mentary regulations of factory sanitation^^ the inaugun- 
tion and firm establishment of the ides that gOYemmfint 
has a right, in the interest of common justice and the 
general welfare, to interfere in internal trade and witii 
industrial relations^ 

Swept from his'usual safe moorings as a practical busi- 
ness man by his strong belief that under ideal surround- 
ings a perfect race might be developed, the hero of New 
Lanark sought to establish at New Harmony an ideal 
social environment within which, unhampered by the arti- 
ficial atmosphere with which our social system has en- 
veloped us, man, living close to nature, might work out a 
better character and attain a more perfect manhood. 

So it was when Robert Owen sought to change the 
educational surroundings of the children of his benef- 
icence. So far as his connection with schools was con- 
cerned, they were only a phase of his struggle to create 
a better environment for the development of character 
among the working people who were the object of his care. 
In his days no schools opened their doors to the children 
of the poor. Forced into the factory at a tender age, 
denied even the rudiments of an education and surroimded 
at home by squalor and vice, these lu^ortunates grew into 
a distorted and debased maturity, /to Owen, the school 
was a weapon for social regeneration to be used as a device 
by which these children of the great Fourth Estate might 
be surrounded by a refining atmosphere during their tender 
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and formfttive ye^r^J He vas not an educator in the sense 
in which we use the term to-day. He was not a teacher 
and did not attempt to act as one. Unlike the schools 
which Pestalozzi established, his schools were not experi- 
ments made for the purpose of testing and proving the 
efficiency of preconceived educational theories nor attempts 
to exploit any pet methods and devices of teaching. /They 
were machinery for social and moral regeneration/ 

Let it be remembered that primarily, Robert Owen was 
a social and a moral rather than an educational reformer. 
And yet we shall see that his search for social and moral 
reform through the avenue of the schools led him into 
edncational innovations, which justify us in placing his 
name high in the list of great educational thinkers. 

THE SCHOOL AT NEW LANARK 

Sixteen years after assuming charge of the mills at New 
Lanark, Robert Owen ma<l(» hip first experiment in tnlu- 
cation as a means of Hocial reform bv founding a s(*hool for 
the benefit of the children of that dn*arv factory town. 
From An Outline of the Svstom of Kducation at Now 

• 

Lanark, written by KoIhtI Dalo Owen during the existence 
of the school and de<licatctl to his distinguished father^ 
we learn that the training was given in spwial quarters 
erected for that purposis/hat tiiew <|uart<'rs were made 
much more attractive for the ehildn»n of the factor\'- 

• 

hands than those of many of the most prominent board- 
ing-schools of Dickens' day; that a large iday-room, the 
first which the history of jM-clagogy has nrordeJ, was 
attached to the scliool ; and that tlie enrolment execMnLnl 
seven hundred. 

Of this number, one hundre<l children In'twe^^n the agi^s 
of two and five vears were tau*dit in what, for want of a 
better name, was termed the infants' school; and six hun- 
dred over five years of age in a higher or advanced s<*hool. 
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These six hundred pupils of the higher school were 
divided into two sections of three hundred each. The 
first section^ consisting of children between the ages of 
five and ten years^ constituted a day-school ; and the second 
section^ consisting of the children over ten years of age, 
who worked in the factory during the day, constituted a 
night-school. Both the infant school and the higher 
school were in session each day of the week save Sunday 
from 7.30 to 9.30 a. m., from 10 to 12 A. K., and from 3 to 
5 P. M. ; while the night session of the higher school began 
at 7 and closed -at 9.30 P. H. 

Of the two schools, which were really two deparbnents 
of a single school held under a common roof, the in&nt 
school received the greater portion of Owen's enthusiasm 
and attention. It was not only the feature of the educa- 
tional work projected by him at New Lanark which 
attracted more attention and drew more distinguished 
visitors there than did all the other innovations which he 
introduced into town and factory, but it is also that feature 
which, perhaps more than any other educational experi- 
ment he attempted in his long career as a reformer, best 
entitles him to be classed as a pioneer and thinker in the 
educational field. 

For the infant schools of that isolated Scottish factory 
town were the first of their kind, and to Robert Owen 
rather than to Froebel must be given the credit for the 
discovery and practical application of the idea that^ere 
is a type of educational training beneficial to both intellect 
and moral fiber, which can be successfully given by the 
schools to children under the tender age of five yearflV 
Strip from the kindergarten as we know it to-day the giftf 
and the games, the devices and the educational ideas with 
which the name of Froebel will ever be associated, and look 
upon it as a garden for the training of children, and we 
may say without fear of giving offense that ^blobert Owen 
was tlie founder of the first kindergarten./ The infant 
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•chool at New Lanark was inaugurated in the year 1816. 
It waa not until twenty-one years later (1837) that Froebel 
opened his first kindergarten, or ^^ Garden of Children/' 
in the village of Blankenburg. 

This little village is not more than fifty miles distant 
from the town of Hofwyl, where M. De Fellenberg con- 
ducted a school whose training was based upon the edu- 
cational ideas of Pestalozzi and to which Robert Owen 
•ent his sons for an education. Here, in 1819, eighteen 
years before Froebel established his garden for children at 
Blankenburg, came Robert Owen to investigate Pestalozzi's 
ideas and methods of teaching. For three years previous 
to this time, Robert Owen had been carrying on a school 
at New Lanark. Wc know but little concerning the in- 
struction in it during this period, for his educational work 
at New Lanark had not as yet attracted public attention. 
We do know that, visiting Hofwyl, with a kindling en- 
thusiasm for educational reform, he received there both 
information and added enthusiasm. 

There can be no doubt tliat Owen was greatly influ- 
enced in his educational thought by his visit to Hofwyl and 
his contact with the educational principles laid down by 
Pestalozzi. Owen and Pi»stalozzi were kindred spirits. 
Both, like Abou-l)en-Adhem of old, loved their fellow men ; 
both sought to raise the laboring class out of a degraded 
state; both had an abiding faith in the potential uplifting 
of the common people; both IwlieviMl that education was a 
necessary means by which that uplifting was to be con- 
summated. To the question, how may the peasantry be 
raised out of it^ degraded stat(\ Pestalozzi had one answer, 
and only one. This was, by eduration. More a man of 
affairs and a dwper student of the whole sweep of the 
social problem than Pestalozzi, j/wen sought the aid of 
every phase of man^s environment, yet recognized and ap- 
pealed to education as the most efTeetive of all weapons in 
the struggle for permanent social betterment. / 
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When he retamed from Hofwyl, whatever may hxn 
been his previous yiews^ Bobert Owen tranqplanted to Brit- 
ish soil Pestalozzi's enthusiasm for education and many of 
his cardinal educational principles, of which he made im- 
mediate application in his school at New Lanark, then in 
its third year. If he had done nothing else, Owen would 
be fflititled to notice in pedagogical circles as a carrier of 
good seed. Though not an educational theorist, he had 
instinctiyely applied much of the Pestalonian creed in his 
school before his visit to Switzerland. After his retnin, 
the school was modeled almost entirely upon the ednci- 
tional principles which he held in common with the grest 
Swiss schoolmaster. We shall see that this is particultily 
true of the higher school. 

/the infant sohool/ 

The infant school, however, was a distinct departure in 
educational thought and procedure in many respects. Its 
one hundred children were given in charge of a simple- 
hearted, almost illiterate fellow named Buchanan, who, 
though cursed by a shrewish wife, loved little children, 
and was when free from her ^domination tender and 
skilful in their moral training.^ Little attempt was made 
to impart serious knowledge wnether in or out of books. 
The children were gradually and incidentally taught the 
nature and uses of common things by familiar conversa- 
tion and little stories, when the children's curiosity either 
on the plc^ground or in the schoolroom led them to ask 
questionSd^ 

" Infants above one year attended school under special 
care.*' Play and stories were the medium through which 
the heart and mind of the child were besieged and led ; and 
games, sometimes within the attractive schoolroom and 
sometimes, when the weather permitted, out on the green, 
constituted the major part of the curriculum. Buchanan 
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retlly the first kindergartner and Owen's school the 
anticipfttica of Froebel's later attempt. Aside from the 
theory and the system which the Prussian pedagogue in- 
trodooed into the infant school there is little if anjrthing 
of pedagogical value in the modem kindergarten which is 
sot to be found at New Lanark. Let us see if this can not 
be readily demonstrated. 

(1) Like all the kindergartens or infant schools which 
foDow i^he purpose of Owen's infant school was to in- 
lloenoe ine character of children at a tender and formative 
age./ This was Froebel's purpose in inaugurating his 
kindergarten. ** In his conference with teachers Froebel 
fonnd that the schools suffered from the state of raw ma- 
terial in them. Till the then school age was reached the 
children were entirely neglected. Froebel's conception of 
harmonious development naturally led him to attach much 
importance to the earliest years." 

Twenty-one years earlier we find Robert Owen founding 
hi# infant school to meet the same difticulty. Like Froe- 
bel's school, it was an afterthought. In his dt»scription of 
ihe higher school at New I^anark, Rolwrt Owen complained 
that the work was handicappe<l by the habits which the 
children had formed before the opening of school -life. 
How keenly every modem school-teacher can sympathize 
with this complaint ! To mo(»t it the infant school was 
(vtablished by means of which it was hopiKl that children 
transplanted at a tender age into an atmosphere of love 
and refinement might be dominated in their habits by the 
influence of the schoolroom and not bv that of their rude 
homes. IIow like this ip our modern practise' of placing 
kindergartens in the slums of the large cities! 

Like Froebel, and manv years in a<lvanee of Froel)el, 
Robert Owen saw that " ea<'h age hap a completeness of its 
own. First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the car. The perfection of the later stage can b<» attaine<l 
only through the perfection of the earlier. If the infant 
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is what he should be as an infant and the child as a diild, 
he will become what he should be as a boy just as natnnllj 
as new shoots spring from the healthy plant. Every stage 
then must be cared for and tended in such a way that it 
may attain its own perfection.'^ 

(2) Like all the true kindergartens which follow it, the 
aim of the infant school at New Lanark was not to im] 
serious knowledge whether in or out of books, bu^o fix 
habits and shape character. To the master of New 
the formation of character was the chief end of all ednci- 
tional efforts not only in the infant school, but also in the 
higher school, where the imparting of serious knowledge 
was made a secondary though important consideratm 
Almost half a century before Dickens attacked the '^ crsm- 
ming system '' of the English boarding-schools, a system 
which throttled tiie development of character as well as 
intellect, Robert Owen said : " It must be evident to com- 
mon observers that children may be taught to read, write, 
account, and sew and may yet acquire the worst habits and 
have their minds rendered irrational for life. . . • 
Beading and writing are merely instruments by which 
ideas either true or false may be imparted, and when given 
to children are of little comparative value unless the chil- 
dren are also taught how to make a proper use of them." 

Of his infant school it could be said even more truth- 
fully than of Pestalozzi's school at Stanz, more truthfully 
than of any other school preceding FroebeFs : " The thing 
was not that they should know what they did not know, 
but that they should behave as they did not behave. H 
they could be made conscious that they were loved and 
cared for, their hearts would open and give back love and 
respect in return." 

The elimination of all serious knowledge, the absence of 
the teaching of all facts as such, is the feature of Owen's 
school which stamps it as a pioneer in a new field. Over- 
enthusiastic admirers of Pestalozzi have maintained that 
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operated an infant school on the Continent before the 
r lAnark school came to be. But the records of the 
•ols at Neuhof and at Stanz^ which were the only edu- 
>nal experiments in which Pestalozzi preceded Owen, 
al, according to the declarations of Pestalozzi himself^ 
the children of both schoob were of a variety of ages, 
oldest being not more than fifteen and the youngest 
less than five years old. Neither was, in the sense in 
:h the terra was used at New Lanark, an " infants' " 
ol. Nor did Pestalozzi ever conduct a school of any 
! in which the acquirement of serious knowledge, the 
hing of facts as such was not made an important 
igh a subordinate aim of the training bestowed. This 
t? than the difference in the ages of the children is the 
inguishing mark between the infant school at New 
ark and all previous educational attempts upon the 
tinent. 

The (lifTcrence l)ctween Owen's infant school and its 
:«'miK)rariea is the difference between the mission of 
mcxiern kindergarten and the mission which this 
ttarian age is seeking to thrust upon it. An impatient 
at for the glittering prizes of this industrial epoch has 
n hohl u|)on the prospective college student. He is 
ng that some arrangement l)e made so that he with his 
pskin may step into the arena of business or profes- 
al life at an earlier age. There are not wanting signs 
ndic^tc* that in the interests of this curlier graduation 
domination from the top may next demand that the 
lergarten shall serve chiefly as a preparatory scliool 
the primary unit. Then the kindergarten must decide 
ther, like the other units of the system, it will bow its 
i to the yoke or whether, ignoring the call from alwve, 
ill continue to solely seek the moral development of all 
dhoo<l rather than the higher educational interests of 
few who are destined for college walls. 
The claim has been made repiatedly and the dictum ac- 
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cepted without controTersy that Froebd's kindeigarteii it 
Blankenbnrg was the first infant school that did not at- 
tempt to teach any serious knowledge, the first to make 
games a means of training the character of children. This 
dictum merely overlooks Owen's attempt. It is true that 
after Pestalozzi's repeated failures as a school manager, 
numerous '^ infant schools'' arose on the Continent; that 
these sought to' apply Pestalozsian educational prindples; 
and that, like all of the attempts made by him whose ef- 
forts they imitated, these infant schools made the teaching 
of elementary knowledge the nucleus of their traiuiiig. 
But these differ as much from the infant school at Keir 
Lanark as they do from the kindergarten at Blankenbnrg, 
whose forerunner they were. 

Sargent, in The Social Philosophy of Bobert Owen, 
says, ** The Infant School System was an inevitable con- 
sequence of Owen's doctrine as to the vital importance of 
surrounding human beings with circumstances favorable 
to their development. It has been said that the plan was 
previously carried out on the Continent. That may be true. 
It has also been said that the experiment was suggested 
in a conversation between Owen and a lady. Both state- 
ments may be true, and yet Owen's claim to the invention 
remains unimpeached. Owen's glory is not that he sent for 
a Swiss instructor, nor that he went about craving the ad- 
vice and aid of any one, but that he threw his own energy 
into the work, and with the feeble instruments at his com- 
mand commenced and completed his long projected task." 

In a speech delivered at a memorial exercise in Kensal 
Green Cemetery on the 2l8t of April, 1871, T. H. Huxley, 
the great English scientist, said : 

" I think that every one, who is compelled to look as 
closely into the problem of popular education, must be led 
to Owen's conclusion that the infant school is, so to speak, 
the key of that position ; and that Robert Owen discovered 
this great fact and had the courage and patience to work 
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his theory into a practical reality is his claim, if he 
no other, to the enduring gratitude of the people/' 

(3) Just as in all other infant schools and kinderg^r- 
worthy the name^ove was the dominating factor in 

^n's school^ In the face of ridicule, Owen retains as 
head of his infant school a teacher who is both illiter- 
ind without professional training because ^^ he does not 
w how to teach what is found in books, but he does 
w Nature and loves children, and by that love will 
g Nature and the children/y;ogether." With Owen as 
L Pestalozzi and Froebel^^the essential principle of 
^tion is not teaching. It is love. The child loves 
believes before it thinks and acts.^V 

(4) In the New Lanark school the^* benevolent super- 
ndence '^ which Pestalozzi and Froebel practised char- 
rized the teaching. This was an educational* idea 
3h Owen received at the feet of Pestalozzi. His great 
[i in the ultimate uplift of the common people made 

a steadfast believer in the innate possibilities of 
dhood — in its large capacity for physical, intellectual, 
moral development. Powers are hereditary, but it is 
duty of the schoolroom environment to assist to the 
est extent in calling them forth. There is a natural 
hod by which these powers unfold. The natural 
hod is as certain, if we could but discover it, in the de- 
pment of moral and intellectual powers as in that of 
sical powers. 
Bacon taught that we command Nature only by obeying 

Nature is in the schoolroom with the teacher eager 
issist in the developing process. Let the teacher be- 
3 lest in his blind following of a system or in his devo- 
to a false educational creed, or in his anxiety to cram 
iish minds with the letter that killeth, he interfere 
. that development which Nature at his elbow seeks to 
g about. Let him rather practise that benevolent su- 
itendence which remembers that ^^the purpose of 
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teaching is to bring efver more out of man rather than to 
pnt more and more into him '' ; which perceives that tlie 
purpose of instruction is not to teach but to develop ; whidi 
follows Nature and not a system; which leads the mind of 
the child and yet follows it with trusting footsteps; and 
which vaunteth not itself but stands in the presence of 
Nature^ the handmaiden^ with uncovered head. 

To the criticism that the teacher of the infant school at 
New Lanark merely played with the children, let it be 
urged that though he would not have understood the term 
" benevolent superintendence/' yet with Owen's encourage- 
ment he practised it almost a quarter of a century before 
Froebel made it one of the chief features of his kinder- 
garten. For the simple pedagogue of New Lanark gave his 
charges, through play, that which Nature asked for them 
at their stage of growth, and drew out of them through its 
physical exercise, spontaneity, quickness of thought and 
action, happiness, and love. 

What part ought benevolent superintendence to play in 
the schoolroom to-day? In 1889 Charles De Garmo, in 
his Essentials of Metliod, after discussing the question, de- 
clared that the teacher has his activity limited to these two 
things : " First, the preparation of the child's mind for a 
rapid and effective assimilation of new knowledge ; second, 
the presentation of the matter of instruction in such order 
and manner as will best conduce to the most effective as- 
similation/' Quick, in his Educational Reformers, after 
discussing and approving the above, adds that "besides 
this he must make his pupils use their knowledge, both 
new and old, and reproduce it in fresh connections/* 

(5) Just as in the kindergarten which followed it, the 
infant school at New Lanark brought into play the activity 
of the children. While, like Froebel, Owen limited the 
function of the educator to " benevolent superintendence '^ 
of the natural unfolding of childhood, yet, like Froebel 
also, he recognized that since the natural development of 
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[ish powers requires their appropriate exercise, *'be- 
lent superintendence " must both originate and direct 
[ish activity. Some of the games which Buchanan and 
female assistant gave to the children at New Lanark 

Scottish games peculiar to the Lowlands ; some, they 
«d to teach indirectly important ethical, moral, and 
ical truths; some, the children themselves invented, 
were of a wholesome type and designed, like the 
js which Froebel bequeathed to the kindergarten, to 
forth the spontaneous and untrammeled activity of 
children. 

t must of course be admitted that these games lacked 
fficiency which the theory, and the plan, and the gifts, 
the system which Froebel bestowed have given to the 

of the modern kindergarten. But they were based 

I the same idea and sought to achieve the same pur- 
. Though Eobert Owen did not possess the mysticism 
h characterizes most of the utterances of Froebel, he 
^d by his efforts in the infant school at New Lanark 
Tie too believed that " man is primarily a doer '^ ; that 
learns only through self activity " ; that " the forma- 
and creative instinct has existed in all children and 

II ages " ; and that when the activity of the children 
roperly directed by benevolent superintendence they 
ider the inner outer,^^ which is the end of all true 



ation.^ 



HIGHER SCHOOL 



n the higher school at New Lanark the following sub- 
. were taught : /4leading, writing, arithmetic, natural 
>ry, geography, ancient history, modern history, sew- 
singing, and dancingV No books were used, for " his 
was to train the children to good habits, not to cram 
• heads with facts.^^ Only amusement in the form of 
es was offered to those under six years of age. In- 
ition was made pleasant and agreeable, no lesson being 
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given more than forty-fiye minntes in length. Much of 
tiie instruction was given by the " object meti^od," for Will- 

EMaclure^ who visited the school in 18M, says that 
e children are taught by representations in all cases 
ire they can be obtained^ the transparent being used | 
^ only in part for the ezplanatiop of the dements of botany, 
j^ the shape of the leaves, etc^ Much attention, and prop- 
i^>V erly so, for it is the basiorstudy in the acquirement of 
"^ knowledge, was given to reading. 

Bobert Dale Owen in his descriptioi of the school dwells 
but little upon the course of study, but takes occasion to 
say, ^^ Children should never be directed to read what they 
can not understand. Beading should be preceded between 
the ages of five and seven years by a rqo^nlar course in 
natural history, ancient and modem hiatory, chemistryi 
and astronomy. All this on the plan prescribed by Nature 
to give a child such particulars as he can easily be made to 
understand concerning the nature and properties of the 
different objects around him, before we teach him the 
artificial signs which have been adopted to represent these 
objects/^ Bobert Owen doubted "whether in a rational 
state of society children under ten years old would be 
taught to read/' 

Absurd as was Owen's plan to prepare children for in- 
telligent reading, from our point of view, it was made 
necessary by the exceedingly diflScult vocabulary and tech- 
nical subject-matter in the most elementary readers of that 
day. In these days when the makers of readers are, in the 
name of classical literature, filling them with selections 
that lie beyond the vocabulary, the experience, and the com- 
prehension of the children for whom they are intended, it 
would be well to remember again and again the simple 
declaration : " Children should never be directed to read 
what they can not understand." 

The higher school, better than the infant school, per- 
haps, shows the effects of Owen's visit to Stanz. Through 
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be meager accounts which Bobert Owen, his 8on^ and vari- 
Qs yisitors to New Lanark have written concerning the 
nethods of instruction in the higher school^ we can state 
rith safety that in it^ with one notable exception, the main 
eatures of Pestalozzianism prevailed. Those features as 
nimmed up by Morf in his contribution to Pestalozzi's 
Biography are: 

(1) "Instruction must be based on the learner's own 
experience. 

(2) "What the learner experiences must be connected 
with language. 

(3) " The time for learning is not the time for judg- 
ing, nor the time for criticism. 

(4) " In every department instruction must begin with 
the simplest elements and, starting from those, must be 
^^anied on step by step according to the development of 
'he child; that is, it must be brought into psychological 
equence. 

(5) "At each point, the instructor shall not go for- 
ward till that part of the subject has become the proper 
^telleo^al possession of the learner. 

|yJ7 " Instruction must follow the path of develop- 
ment, not the path of lecturing, teaching, or telling. 

^ " To the educator, the individuality of the child 
^tist be ysacred. 

(^y^"Not the acquisition of knowledge or skill is the 
liain object of c^gnentary instruction, but the development 
ind strengthening of the powers of the mind. 

(9) "With knowledge must come power, with infor- 
nation, a^ll. 

(l^Q/ "Intercourse between educator and pupil, and 
chool discipline especially, must be based on and con- 
rolled b^ love. 

(N^ " Instruction must be subordinated to the aim of 
iucation.^' 
The one tenet of the creed espoused in common by Pes- 
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talozad and by Froebd^ which Bobert Owen ndfher a^ 
cepted nor practised in his yarioas educational ezperimentB 
was the one which, if added to the declaration of prindplei 
given above, would be nnmbered twelve and reads as fed- 
lows : ^' The ground of moral-religious bringing-up lies in 
the relation of mother and child.'' 

Extremely clear and strong is the attitude of Pestaload 
and Froebel with respect to the necessity of religious in- 
fluence in education. Pestalozzi placed moral and relig- 
ious training above the intellectual, and with him monl 
and religious training were one and the same. He re- 
volted against the prevailing elementary education of his 
day because '^ everywhere in it the flesh predominated o^et 
the spirit, everywhere the divine element was cast into fhe 
shade. Everywhere selflshness and the passions were taken 
as the motives of action.'' To him the education which was 
to lead forth the soul powers as well as the mind powers 
of the people must be different from this, for " man does 
not live by bread alone. Every child needs to know how 
to pray to God in all simplicity, but with faith and love. 
If the religious element does not run through the whole of 
education, this element will have little influence on the 
life; it remains formal or isolated. The child accustomed 
from his earliest years to pray, to think, and to work is 
already more than half educated." 

With Froebel, all true education was founded on re- 
ligion. He pointed the way to that halcyon day when 
" education should lead and guide man to clearness con- 
cerning himself and in himself, to peace with Nature and 
to unity with God"; when the training of the schools 
" should lift him to a knowledge of himself and of man- 
kind, to a knowledge of God and Nature ; and to the pure 
and holy life to which such knowledge leads." With him 
always " the object of education is the realization of » 
faithful, pure, inviolate, and hence holy life." 

With Froebel as with Pestalozzi, moral and religious 
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ining were one and inseparable. Owen divorced the two 
ignoring in all of his educational^ as in all of his other 
onpts at social reform^ the religious nature of man. At 
time of the New Lanark experiment^ he had made at 
t no public declaration of his religious views. It was 

until seventeen years later that, on the very verge 
sweeping reforms in English factory laws, which his 
easing agitation coupled with the public confidence 
Med in him had made possible, Owen, then the largest 
ire in the public eye, made such a sweeping attack upon 
existing religious creeds and displayed such a bitter 
red toward all existing religious institutions that he 
)unded the British public, alienated the support of 
"istian people, defeated his proposed reform measures, 
I handicapped all his after efforts at social reform by 
common public belief that they were the outgrowth of 
jistic and anarchistic tendencies. Yet we find that even 
iie New Lanark school, in the language of Robert Dale 
en, ** No religious instruction was permitted, but much 
ral instruction, some of it direct, but most of it indirect, 
I given." 

Owen's attitude on the subject of religious instruction 
w^, of course, out of his peculiar religious beliefs, so 
erent from the simple trusting faith of his great edu- 
onal contemporaries. Though in reality not an atheist 
he sense in which we use the term to-day, his God was 

the God of Pestalozzi and Froebel, but the God of 
dey — ^not a living, regenerating force in human hearts 
ihed by His quickening spirit, but a great creative 
e, which, having endowed life with potential perfec- 
, has left it to be developed by the tender mercies of 
lance environment. 

The question of religious instruction in the public 
K)ls has become a much mooted one at the present 
, particularly in the United States. In those lands 
re church and state are one, the question becomes 
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comparatively easy. There state schools become an im 
of the church for the teaching of ita creed — a tiA 
which^ though all other phases of educational training 
be neglected^ must be thoroughly executed. An oro- 
whelming public sentiment approves of the rdigions in- 
struction given and the voice of a hopeless minority ii 
ignored. But in this country, where freedom of religiov 
thought and speech is guaranteed by Constitutional pio- 
vision, and where the twenty million children recdTing 
public instruction come from homes where every phase d 
religious belief and even of unbelief finds enthusiastio sup- 
porters, the problem of what to do with religious instme- 
tion in the schools becomes exceedingly difiBkmlt. 

No clearer statement of this problem which oonfronti 
legislatures and courts, as well as educators, can be found 
than that given by Nicholas Murray Butler in the Hetn- 
ing of Education (McMillan & Co., 1901, pp. 28-31 in- 
clusive). After tersely setting forth the difficulties sur- 
rounding religious instruction in our educational system, 
and showing that the drift in the schools of the United 
States is away from the simple religious instruction which 
Pestalozzi and Froebel gave and toward the non-religious 
instruction of the schools at New Lanark, Butler comments 
as follows : " Two solutions of the difficulty are proposed. 
One is that the State shall tolerate all existing forms of re- 
ligious teaching in its own schools. The other is that the 
State shall aid by money-grants schools maintained by re- 
ligious or other corporations. Neither suggestion is likely 
to be received favorably by the American people at present, 
because of the bitterness of the war between the denomina- 
tional theologies. Yet the religious element may not be 
permitted to pass wholly out of education unless we are to 
cripple it and render it hopelessly incomplete. It must 
devolve upon the family and the church, then, to give this 
instruction to the child and to preserve the religious in- 
aight from loss. Both family and church must become 
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rodi more efficient, educationally speaking, than they are 
lov, if they are to bear this burden successfully/' 

While Robert Dale Owen wrote but little concerning the 
aethods of instruction and course of study at New Lanark, 
le has described at length the plan of school government 
nd the moral training attempted there. From this de- 
eription, the following principles regulating the New 
janark schools may be gathered : 

(1) ^All rewards and punishments whatever, except 
ach as Nature herself has provided, are sedulously ex- 
liided. By natural punishment, we mean the necessary 
ODsequences immediate and remote which result from any 
ction.'' In his instructions to the teachers Robert Owen 
eelared that, '^ they were on no account ever to beat any 
oe of the children, nor to threaten them in any manner in 
rord or action, nor to use abusive terms ; but were always 
D speak to them with a pleasant countenance and in a kind 
Banner and tone of voice." 

Robert Dale Owen but voicc»d the sentiments of his dis- 
inguished father when he dji^clared all rewards and punish- 
oenta other than those which Nature bestows to be un- 
ost — ^ unjust as on the one hand loading those individuals 
rith supposed advantages and distinetionB whom Provi- 
lenee, either in the formation of thrir talents and dis- 
locitions or in the character of their parents and associates, 
eema already to have favore<l ; and on the other, as in- 
licting further pain on those whom loss fortunate circum- 
taaces had aln^ady formed into weak, vicious, or ignorant, 
r» in other words, into unhappy biMngs. 

** And prejudicial in rendering a strong, bold character 
ither proud or overbearing, or vindictive and dt^ceitful ; or 
D instilling into the young mind, if more timid and loss 
Irciikd, either an overwei>ning opinion of its own abilities 
jid endowments or a dispiriting idea of its own incoin- 
vtency — such an idea as creates a sullen, hopeless dt*|>ond- 
ncy and destroys that elasticity of spirit from whence 
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many of our best actions proceed, but which is lost as soot 
as the individual feds himself sunk, mentally or morallj, 
below his companions, diifgraced by punishment, and 
treated with n^lect or contempt by those around him." 

'^ Artificial rewards and punishments are introduced; 
and the child's notions of right and wrong are so confused 
by the substitution of these for the natural consequeDcei 
resulting from his conduct — his mind is in most cases ao 
thoroughly imbued with the uncharitable notion that whit- 
ever he has been taught to consider wrong deserves imioe- 
diate punishment; and that he himself is treated unjustlj 
unless rewarded for what he belieres to be right; that it 
were next to a miracle if his mind did not become more or 
less irrational; or if he chose a course which otherwise 
would have appeared too self-evidently beneficial to be re- 
jeeted/* 

(2) "Every action whatever must be followed by its 
natural reward and punishment/* 

(3) "A clear knowledge and a distinct conviction of 
the necessary consequences of any particular line of con- 
duct is all that is necessary, however skeptical some may 
be on this point, to direct the child in the way he should go, 
provided eonimon justice be done in regard to the other 
circumstances which surround him in infancy and in child- 
hood/* 

(4) "Whatever in its ultimate consequences increases 
the happiness of the community is right; and whatever on 
the other hand tends to diminish that happiness is wrong." 

-fo) "The happiness of the child is intimately con- 
nected with that of the community. Experience aids in 
this. Artificial rewards and punishments confuse this 
thought.^^ightly understood, the child is led to right ac- 
tion, for he could not deliberately make himself miserahle 
in preference to making himself happy.'* 

(6) "A child who acts improperly is not an object of 
blame but of pity. The fact of wrong action simply shows 
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be hi8 not been properly trained." Here Bobert Dale 
I draws an analogy between the child who is a wrong- 
and the traveler who^ improperly directed, takes the 
g road and fails of his destination. We would not 
; of chiding or punishing the traveler. Not he, but 
who failed to direct him properly are to blame, 
er will we care for his wants, place him upon the right 
and send him upon his way rejoicing. The child who 
^ne astray is not to blame; but those who have di- 
1 him wrong. Like the traveler, he is to be pitied, not 
ired; cared for; and set again in the path of right 

hough, as compared with the other schools of the 
d, the New Lanark school was as successful education- 
as the great cotton-mill which maintained it was 
cially, some of the same difficulties were encountered 
1 confront the public-school administration to-day. 
rt Dale Owen recites some of these: 
1) " The children were only five hours at school and 
r its influence each day ; the remaining nineteen hours 
: spent under the influence of parents more or less 
ant, more or less unrefined, more or less brutal and 
IS." The problem of the home handicap is still with 
ut it becomes l(*ss serious as the home grows better 
one decade to another. 

t) ** There was great difficulty in securing proper 
ers for the work — thone possessing the general and 
[»ular knowl«»<l|je, habits, and U^niper niH*eP»ary to suc- 
\\ teaching, without the pedantry to which members 
• tt>achin^ profession ore sus<*eptible." 
M " As soon as the children arrived at the ape of ten 
, they were withdrawn and plaocKl in the cotton-mills,'* 
-labor laws and tnianry regulations have made this 
^ible under the a^re of fourt(»<*n yt»ars in many of the 
!* of the Union. 
I) Many of the childn»n, Ix^auso of poor home-train- 
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ing^ had formed bad habits which both infant school and 
higher school found it difficult to eradicate. 

Even in that day^ when the public conscience had not 
been quickened in educational matters, the schools at Nev 
Lanark attracted wide-spread attention. The visitors who 
came to New Lanark for the purpose of seeing the schools 
in operation were very numerous. They arrived by tboa- 
sandis annually. '^I have seen," says Bobert Owen, **9B 
many as seventy strangers at once attending the early 
morning exercises of the children in the schooL'^ Among 
these visitors were many of the first persons of the king- 
dom as well as numbers of illustrious strangers. The 
Duke of Holstein (Oldenburg) and his brother stayed 
several days with Owen at New Lanark that they mi^t 
thoroughly understand the system of infant instruction 
in operation there. The Grand Duke Nicholas, afte^ 
ward Emperor of Russia^ oflEered Mr. Owen large in- 
ducements to remove his colony to the Bussian Empire. 
Prince John Maximilian of Austria spent some time at 
New Lanark. Many foreign ambassadors became guests of 
Mr. Owen, among them Baron Just of Saxony, whose sov- 
ereign presented a gold medal to Bobert Owen as a mark 
of approval. An attempt was made by disciples of Owen 
to establish a similar settlement in London, but unfavor- 
able conditions caused the failure of the experiment. 

It is interesting to note that on the 30th of July, 1824, 
William Maelure, a wealthy retired merchant of Philadel- 
phia, a man destined to play such a leading part in Owen's 
later educational experiment at New Harmony, visited the 
New Lanark schools. From this visit there came a friend- 
ship between the two men which culminated in their asso- 
ciation as partners in the New Harmony venture. Maelure 
says of the New Lanark schools at this time : " It is really 
astonishing the order, happiness, and comfort that per- 
vade the whole. His (Owen's) success gives me much 
pleasure on two accounts : First, for the good it certainly 
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rill produce; ftnd^ second^ for the encouragement it infuses 
Dto my long-projected plan of forming experimental 
choolSy which^ in so superior a field as the United States, 
mn scarce fail while such an extensively profound and 
lenefidal system seems to flourish in spite of all the oppo- 
ition both in church and state.'^ 



THE SCHOOL AT NEW HARMONY 

In less than a year after William Maclure wrote in such 
nthusiaatic terms his approval of the school at New Lan- 
xk, Robert Owen had determined to abandon his social 
iod educational labors there and found a ** New Moral 
ITorld " somewhere on the American continent. The 
ery Providence whose interference in human affairs 
oth men denied must have brought about the strange 
issociation of Robert Owen and William Maclure in the 
^ew Harmony venture; for out of it came not only the 
[reatest experiment in social reconstruction which the 
rorld has yet witnessed, but also the firm establishment 
»f Pestalozzian principles of education in this country, a 
jeat impetus to the American scientific spirit, and a series 
f movements which largely affected American educational 
levelopment 

There was much in common between the two men — 
Dore in common between them than there had been bo- 
ween Owen and the hero of Stanz. Both men wore wealthy 
nd therefore able to put their sohomos for reforming so- 
iety to the test Both were philanthropists, willing to give 
heir all for social betterniont. Both eliminated religion 
rom their schemes of n»form. Both espousc^d the cause? 
f the productive classes who, in the language of Maclurt*, 
make their living in the sweat of thoir brows." Both 
wrought a severe indictmont against the existing social 
Tder. The meam; bv which the reformation of that social 
rrder should be consummatinl was the one serious point of 
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^UfFeience between them. Owen seised upon ewerj phase of 
man's environment as a weapon in his iBght for the uplift- 
ing of his f eUows. Interested as he was in the educatimal 
•experiments at New 'Haxmonj, the social Utopia he sooght 
to create there claimed the greater part of his enthusiasm 
and attention. Maclnre^ on the other hand, believed that 
'^ free, equal, and universal schools '^ were the only means 
by which the rise of the productive classes could be 
achieved. Interested only in the educational phase of the 
New Harmony movement, he manifested little intoest 
and less faith in the dreams which his partner sou^t to 
realize. 

Both believed in the educational principles enunciated 
by Pestalozzi. Maclure in his Opinions on Various Sub- 
jects, a publication of three volumes, printed and bound 
in the industrial school at New Harmony, sets forth at 
length his reasons for approving of the Pestalozzian sys- 
tem of instruction. After criticizing the evils of the social 
order, he declares that *^ to rectify as far as education can 
the foregoing evils, the system of Pestalozzi through all its 
manipulations is admirably calculated. Having traveled 
seven summers in Switzerland, and some months of each 
residing at Pestalozzi^s school at Yverdun, I never saw the 
pupils in or out of school without one of the teachers pre- 
siding at their games, etc., all of which were calculated to 
convey instruction. They were constantly occupied with 
something useful to themselves or others from 5 A. M. to 
8 p. M., with the exception of four half hours at meals, at 
which all the teachers ate with the pupils ; their attention 
was never fatigued with more than one hour at the same 
exercise, either moral or physical ; all was bottomed on free 
will by the total exclusion of every species of correction. 
Their actions were cheerful, energetic, and rapidly tending 
toward the end aimed at. 

" I do not recollect ever to have heard a cry or any 
demonstration of pain or displeasure nor even an angry 
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rord from teacher or pupil all the time I lived among 
hem. One of the most beneficial consequences is the pleas- 
ire all of Festalozzi^s pupils take in mental labor and 
tudy. Though I often went out of my road fifty leagues to 
xamine young men taught under this system^ I do not re- 
aember ever finding one of an ill-natured temper or bad 
onduct of all I saw either in Europe or in this country^ 
.nd I usually found them greatly superior in all the useful 
ccomplishments to all those educated by other methods/' 

It was in 1805 that Maclure first visited Pestalozzi's 
chool in Switzerland, where, to use the language of Joseph 
^eef , " he was soon convinced of the solidity, importance, 
ind usefulness of the Pestalozzian system. Indeed, to see 
?estalozzi's method displayed before his eyes and to form 
.n unalterable wish of naturalizing it in his own country 
fere operations succeeding each other with such rapidity 
hat Maclure took them for one and the same operation/' 
)n being asked by him to recommend a disciple capable of 
arrying on the work in America successfully, Pestalozzi 
lamed Joseph Neef. Maclure supported Neef for two 
ears while he was learning the English language, after 
rhich he established, on the Schuylkill Eiver, five miles 
rom Philadelphia, with Neef as principal, the first Pes- 
alozzian school on the Western continent. After several 
ears of indifferent success the school was transferred to 
>elaware County, Pennsylvania, where in 1814 the effort 
ras abandoned because of public prejudice against Neef s 
oldly proclaimed atheism. Neef moved to Louisville, 
ought a small farm near the city, and renounced teaching 
Itogether. From this retreat he was brought to New Har- 
aony by Owen and Maclure in 1826. 

When the partnership between Owen and Maclure gave 
be latter sole charge of the educational efforts at New 
larmony, he gathered together some of the members of 
he teaching force of his former school and the scientists 
^hom his own distinguished achievements had attracted to 
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fhe venture and set out with his ^^ Boat-load of Knowl- 
edge " down the turbid Ohio. The party arrived at The 
New Moral World eight months after Robert Owen had 
established his colony there. Maelure began at once to 
organize the school system, which he fondly hoped would 
become the center of American education through the in- 
troduction of the Pestalozzian system of instruction. One 
of his first acts was to publish a prospectus, or "course 
of study," for the contemplated schools. 

maclurb's outline, or course op study, for the 

new harmony schools 

In Silliman's Journal, early in 1826, and before the 
organization of the schools had been much more than be- 
gun, Maelure outlined the system of instruction to be 
pursued, stating that Phiquepal d'Arusmont, and Madame 
Fretageot, with Messrs. Say, Maelure, and other educators, 
" are now prepared to organize at New Harmony a board- 
ing-school on those principles which have for some time 
been in operation at New Lanark, Scotland." 

(1) Great or Fundamental Principle of Education 

/ " The great or fundamental principle is, never to at- 
tempt to teach children what they can not comprehend, and 
to teach them in the exact ratio of their understanding 
without omitting one line in the chain of ratiocination, 
proceeding always from the known to the unknown, from 
the most easy to the most difficult; practising the most ex- 
tensive and accurate use of all the senses; exercising, im- 
proving, and perfecting all the mental and corporal facul- 
ties by quickening combination ; accelerating and carefully 
arranging comparison; judiciously and impartially making 
deductions; summing up the results free from prejudice, 
and cautiously avoiding the delusions of the imagination, 
a constant source of ignorance and error." 
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(2) Mechanism and Mathematics 

** The children are to learn mechanism by machines or 
xact models of them^ arithmetic by a machine called the 
Tithmometer^ geometry by a machine called the trig- 
IOmeter, by which the most useful propositions of Euclid 
re reduced to the comprehension of a child five or six years 
Id ; mathematics by the help of the above-mentioned in- 
truments." 

(S) Science 

** Natural history in all its branches is learned by ex- 
jnining the objects in substance or accurate representa- 
ions of them in designs or prints; anatomy by skeletons 
nd wax figures ; geography by globes and maps — most of 
he last of their own construction ; hygiene, or the preser- 
ation of health, by their own experience and observation 
►f the coni»equcnces of all natural functions. They learn 
latural philosophy by the most improved and simple in- 
truments/* 

(i) Writing and Drawing 

" Thoy are taught the elements of writing and design- 
ng by the freedom of hand acquired by constant practise 
n forming all kinds of figures with a slate and pencil put 
nto their hands when they first enter the school, on which 
hry draw lines, dividing them into (»qual parts, thereby 
obtaining an accuracy of the eye which, joined to the con- 
tant exercise of judging the distance of objects and their 
leight, gives them a perfect idea of space." 

(5) Music 

" They learn music through the medium of an organ 
instructed for the purpose, and a sonometer, first learning 
he sounds and then being taught the notes, or signs of 
hose sounds." 
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(6) Oymnasiies 

*^ Oymnastics^ or the exercise of all muscular motioiUy 
they acquire hy the practise of all kinds of moTementB al- 
waySy preferably, those that may lead to utility, such as 
marching, climbing, the manual exercise, etc. They are 
taught the greatest part of these branches at the same time, 
never fatiguing the mind by giving more than an hour's 
attention to the same thing, changing the subject and 
rendering it a play by variety/ 



yy 



(7) Languages 

^^ The pupils learn as many languages as there are lan- 
guages spoken by the boys of different nations in the school, 
each instructing the otiier in the vocabulary of his lan- 
guage." 

(8) Manual Training 

" Lithographing and engraving as well as printing are 
to be carried on in the school building, as well as other me- 
chanic arts, that the children may receive manual training. 
The boys learn at least one mechanical art — for instance, 
setting type and printing, and for this purpose there are 
printing-presses in each school by the aid of which are 
published all their elementary books." 

In attempting to carry out the course of study an- 
nounced in Silliman's Journal and outlined above, Ma- 
clure patterned the New Harmony educational system 
closely after the successful system which Owen had aban- 
doned at New Lanark. He not only adopted the same 
educational principles, but also the same school units and 
organization. The infant school at New Harmony, re- 
ceiving children from two to five years of age, was the 
exact counterpart of Owen's infant school at New Lanark; 
the higher school, enrolling those from five to twelve years 
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e^ was the reproduction of the night-school which 
had conducted for the benefit of the operatives of 
ew Lanark mills. 

le schools^ though established primarily for the bene- 
the children of the community, were open, on pay- 
of tuition/ to children from outside the community,, 
upils came from as far east as Philadelphia and New 
The terms for non-resident children were: for 
ing, lodging, washing, clothing, medical attendance, 
line, and instruction in the various branches taught,, 
imdred dollars per annum. Girls were received upon 
ame terms as boys, the course of instruction pre- 
d for them being the same as that laid down for the 
sex. The doctrine of the social system as oflBcially 
algated was : " It is contemplated in Mr. Owen's 
Q, by giving our female population as good an educa- 
IS our males, to qualify them for every situation in 
n which, consistently with their organization, they 
)e placed.^* 

> an age which coeducation has conquered, Owen's 
lation that the females of New Harmony were to re- 
as good an education as the males seems superfluous, 
1 the far-oflf year of 1826 the declaration attracted 
lonal public attention to the educational experiments 
B Wabash. While it is true that previous to the New 
lony venture a few private and endowed schools were 
led for the express purpose of affording better edu- 
lal advantages for girls, yet it is also true that the 
tional system at New Harmony was the first public- 
l system in the United States which offered the same 
tunities to girls as it did to boys. For though the 
Is at New Harmony were open to non-resident pupils 
the payment of a tuition fee of one hundred dollars 
nnum, yet, so far as the children of the community 
were concerned, they were public schools in an even 
sense than that in which we use the term to-day, for 
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in them the childien were not only trained bat fed, dothed, 
and sheltered. 

At the time of Maclnre's arrival at New Harmony then 
were no public schools in the United States save the town- 
ship schools of New England. In these public schools of 
the New England colonies some provision had been made 
for the education of girls before the dose of the etghteenth 
century, but these provisionB were meager and unsttift- 
factory. The training which they received was given either 
in short summer terms or at the noon hours or at other in- 
tervals of the town or boys' sdiool. Boone, in his Histoiy 
of Education^ says : ^* But no such opportunity was offered 
girls to make the most of themsdves as had been forced 
upon most boys for a half-dosen generations.^ Even in 
most of the private schools, where better educational &cili- 
ties were offered to girls, instruction was confined to wri- 
ting, reading, spelling, arithmetic, and English grammar. 
In the very year in which the New Harmony schools were 
inaugurated, an attempt was made at Boston to establish 
a high school for girls. In a year, however, it failed be- 
cause the attempt to give an education to both sexes in- 
volved too great a drain upon the public purse. It was 
not until 1843 that Providence opened its high school for 
boys and girls. It was several years before another com- 
munity took up the interest In 1840 the city of Philadel- 
phia established a separate high school for females. It was 
not until 1852 that Boston reestablished the girls' high 
school. 

These are the facts in the past history of education in 
this country which led Boone to say, '* By a kind of tra- 
ditionary blindness, few among the colonial fathers saw 
the contradiction of the most fundamental of thdr relig- 
ious and political principles in disregarding or thwarting 
the intellectual life of their daughters." The educational 
experiment at New Harmony then was not only far in ad- 
vance of the other schools of this country in its methods of 
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mment and in its Pestalozzian Bystem of instruction, 
also in the provisions which it made for the proper 
ation of the gentler sex. 

in Community House No. 2 Madame Neef, assisted by 
ame Fretageot^ conducted an infant school of over one 
Ired children. Mrs. Neef was the wife of Joseph Neef 
the mother of five of the teachers in the higher school 
le community. She was a native of Wiirtemberg. Her 
ber became a professor in Pestalozzi's Institute^ and 
iras educated under the supervision of Mrs. Pestalozzi. 
'essor Neef was her French teacher, and just before his 
rture for America they were married. The laws of 
social system provided that children should become the 
•erty of the community at the age of two years, and it 
in the infant school that they were first received. The 
f work of the teacher was to direct the amusements of 
children, who were taught various games, some of them 
uctivo, similar to those employed in the present-day 
tTgarten. The training of the school was copied very 
*ly aft^T that which Buchanan had given in his crude 
ts at New I^nark. 

The higher school for pupils between the ages of five 
twelve years was taught by Joseph Nwf, as principal, 
te<l by his four daughters and one son, all of whom 
Ix^en pupils of Pestalozzi and had l)et»n brought to the 
nunitv because of their familiarity with his system of 
uction. In the palmy days of the New Harmony ex- 
nents the enrolnu'nt in this soIhk>1 was lM»twe<m one 
Ired and eighty and two hundred pupils of Imth w»xt»8. 
'as, strictly speaking, the Pestalozzian school of the 
m. The prospectus published by Maelure in Silli- 
s Journal const itute<l its course* of study. A i)ortion 
le time of the pupils of this school was devotinl to 
' branch of the work of the industrial s<'hool. the two 
)U constituting what we would call to-day a manual 
ling-school. 
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The school for pupils over twelve years of age, called bj 
the New Harmony Gazette the ^' School for Adults/' had at 
one time an enrolment of eighty. These received^ usuiUj 
at nighty special training in mathematics and the nsefnl 
arts together with lectures on chemistry by Troost, drawing 
by Lesueur^ natural history by Thomas Say^ and ezperi- 
mental farming by M. Phiquepal d'Arusmont 

/The industrial school was the one innovatioiL iftdA 
Maclure grafted upon the educational system. ^^Breiy 
other feature, as he himself acknowledged in the proepectos 
of the school, he copied, not from his own unhappy eflEoit 
on the Schuylkill, but from Owen's brilliant success in 
Scotland. Maclure was one of the earliest champions of 
the idea of ^dustrial educatiqd. He founded an agii- 
cultural school near the city of Alicante, Spain, on an 
estate of ten thousand acres purchased for this purpose, but 
an end was put to these plans by a political revolution 
which resulted in the confiscation of his property. New 
Harmony afforded another opportunity for an industrial 
experiment, which he eagerly seized. Though in his eccen- 
tric career Maclure championed many ideas with all the 
vigor of his vehement nature, there was none he espoused 
more vigorously than he did the educational theories upon 
which he organized the manual labor work in the schools 
of The New Moral World. These theories were: 

/(I) There should be free, equal, and universal schools 
to which at an early age children should be surrendered 
and in which they should be clothed, fed, sheltered, and 
educated at the public expense. 

(2) Every child of the productive classes should be 
taught a trade in order that he may be self-supporting and 
independent. 

(3) Properly managed, the labor of the child at his 
trade in the industrial department should more than pay 
for his maintenance and entirely relieve the public from 
the financial burden of supporting the schools. 
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When the children who were the property of the com- 
manity had arrived at the age of five years they passed 
from the infant school into the higher or true Pestalozzian 
ichooL While pursuing the work in this school as set 
forth in Haclure's Prospectus or Course of Study, they, at 
the same time, were learning ^me useful occupation or 
trade in the industrial school, ^he child was permitted to 
choose the branch of industry in which he wished to be 
trained^XWhere he made no choice, the management sought 
to assi^ him to one for which he had special aptitude. 
^&t night the children did not return to the homes of their 
parents, whom they saw but seldojpf; but slept in an upper 
room or loft above the workshop in which their daily 
manual task was performed. Every child was expected to 
learn at least one occupation or trade well. When this had 
been done he might receive permission to enter another 
workshop and U^rn a s^-cond industry. 

It appears certain that at some time or other during the 
life of the industrial s<'hool at Now Harmony each of the 
following UFoful occupations were taught: Taxidermy, 
printing and engraving, <lrawing, eariH'ntry. wheelwright- 
ing, wood-turning, biacksmithing, caihinet-making, hat- 
making, shot*making, agriculture, washing. c(x)king, Mow- 
ing, housekeeping, dressmaking, and millinery. Whatever 
may have bei-n the character of the training in other dc»- 
partmcnti:, there is absolute proof that the work of the 
printing-shop was thorough. MaclureV Opinions, a pu)>- 
licmtion in tlin*e volumes, was printed and bound by the 
pupils in it. The ty|K)graphical work of thes4* bo<»ks is ex- 
cellent, and after the laj»«e of eighty ye^rs the bintling is 
in good condition. 

We catch a faint glimpse of the industrial system in th«» 
diarv of the l)uke of Saxe-Weiinar, who writ*s of his visit 
to the i-ommunity schools in April, IslTn " I f«nind Tro- 
festior Neef in the act of leading the boys of liis s<"hool out 
to labor. Military exercise* formed a part of the iustrue- 
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tion of the children. I saw the boys divided into two ranks 
and parted into detachments^ marching to labor. On the 
way they performed various wheelings and evolutions. All 
the boys and girls have a very healthy look, are cheerful 
and lively, and by no means bashful. The boys labor in the 
field and garden and were now occupied with new fencing. 
The girls learned female employments ; they were as little 
oppressed as the boys with labor and teaching ; these happy 
and interesting little children were much more employed 
in making their youth pass as happily as possible. 

" Madame Neef showed me their schoolhouse, in which 
she dwelt, and in which places for sleeping were arranged 
for the boys. Each slept upon a cot frame, on a straw 
bed. ... I went to the quondam church, or work- 
shop for the boys who are intended for joiners and shoe- 
makers. These boys sleep upon the floor above the church 
in cribs, three in a row, and thus have their sleeping-place 
and place of instruction close together. We saw also the 
shops of the shoemakers, tailors and saddlers, also the 
smiths, of which six were under one roof, and the pottery, 
in which were two rather large furnaces. The greater part 
of the young girls whom we chanced to meet at home we 
found employed in plaiting straw hats." 

The industrial school at New Harmony was the second 
to be established in the United States. There was at this 
time but one other manual training-school in this country 
— the Rensselaer Institute, which was founded two years 
previously (1824). These two pioneer institutions, so 
closely associated in point of time, differed widely in cur- 
riculum. " The Rensselaer school had for that day ex- 
tensive laboratory advantages in chemistry and physics, 
and taught the analysis of soils, fertilizers, minerals, and 
animal and vegetable matter, with their applications to 
agriculture, domestic economy, and the arts, and as early 
as 1835 had a department for instruction in engineering 
and technology." This course appealed only to students of 
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much greater age than the children who were taught in 
he workshops of the community. 

The Rensselaer Institute was strictly a technical school, 
rhile the New Harmony experiment was purely a trade- 
chool. In the latter a trade is taught, in the former 
oth the trade and the technique of the trade arc taught. 
Though the Rensselaer Institute was the first industrial 
nd the first technical industrial school in the United 
ltate^« Maclure's attempt afforded the first purely trade- 
chool. After reciting a list of manual labor organizations 
rhich followed in the wake of these pioneer ventures, 
(oone, in his History of Education, says truly : ^^ Though 
oany of these efforts to promote industry in connection 
rith literary institutions failed, and most of the schools 
rere closed or reorganized as academies, they served a 
louble and worthy purpose; the function of intelligent 
ihor was magnified and the seed sown for a more fruitful 
arvest For how much of the idea of technical education 
1 agriculture and the mechanic arts the present is in- 
ebted to these institutions can not perhaps be determined. 
Inough is known to suggest that the obligation must be 
irge. 

But little concerning the workings of the Now Har- 
lony educational experiment can Ik? gleaned from the 
flSc'ial records of the community. Though still in a re- 
larkable state of preservation, they are almost entirely 
ccnpied with the endless bickerings of the soc*ial system. 
"ho most reliable and interi'sting information conctTning 
le community schools is to l>o (lerivod from the aeeoiiiits 
ivc-n by tho.se who in the ihivs of The New Moral World 
1 the capacity of teacher or pupil or visitor came in con- 
ict with them. 

Mrs. Sarah Cox Thrall, who die<l in New Harmony a 
pw years ago, was a pupil in the* community schools*. She 
Uited that in summer tlie girls wore dresses of coarw* 
inen, with a coarse plaid costume for Sunday or for 
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special occasions. In winter fhqr wore heavy woolen 
dresses. At rising, a detail of the girls was sent out to do 
the milking, and this milk, with mush cooked in hurge 
kettles, constituted the essential part of the morning med, 
which the children were expected to finish in fifteen mor 
utes. " We had bread but once a week — on Saturdays. I 
thought if I ever got out, I would kill myself eating sugar 
and cake. We marched in military order, after breakfast, 
to Community House No. 2. I remember that there were 
blackboards covering one side of Ihe schoolroom, and that 
we had wires, with balls on them, by which we learned to 
count. We also had singing exercises by which we fanul* 
iarized ourselves with lessons in various branches. At din- 
ner we generally had soup, at supper mush and milk 
again. 

" We went to bed at sundown in little bunks suspended 
in rows by cords from the ceiling. Sometimes one of the 
children at the end of the row would swing back her 
cradle, and, when it collided on the return bound with the 
next bunk, it set the whole row bumping together. This 
was a favorite diversion, and caused the teachers much 
distress. At regular intervals we used to be marched to the 
community apothecary shop, where a dose that tasted like 
sulphur was impartially dealt out to each pupil, just as 
in Squeers' Dotheboys school. Children regularly in the 
boarding-school were not allowed to see their parents, ex- 
cept at rare intervals. I saw my father and mother twice 
in two years. We had a little song we used to sing: 

'^ Number 2 pigs locked ap in a pen, 
When they get ont, it's now and then ; 
When they get out, they sneak abont, 
For fear old Neef wiU find them oat." 

Robert Dale Owen also gives us a picture of the New 
Harmony schools in operation. " In the educational de- 
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artment,^ he writes, " we had considerable talent, mixed 
ith a good deal of eccentricity. We had a Frenchman, 
atronized by Mr. Maclure, a Phiquepal d'Arusmont, who 
ecaroe afterward the husband of Frances Wright, a man 
'ell informed on many points, but withal a wrong-headed 
enius, whose extravagance, wilfulness, and inordinate self- 
>Dceit destroyed his usefulness. He had a small school, 
at it was a failure — he gained neither the good-will nor 
le respect of his pupils. 

" Another, of a very different stamp, was Prof. Joseph 
Feef, from Pestalozzi's school in Switzerland. Simple, 
traightforward, and cordial, a proficient in modem lan- 
uagea, a good musician, he had brought with him from 
'eatalozzi's institution at Yvcrdun an excellent mode of 
mching. To his earlier life, as an officer under Napoleon, 
'aa due a blunt, offhand manner and an abrupt style of 
peech, enforced now and then with an oath — an awkward 
abit for a teacher, which I think ho tried ineffectually 
3 get rid of. One day, when I was within hearing, a boy 
n his class used profane language. * Youngster/ said Neef 
3 him, 'you mustn't swear. It's silly, and it's vulgar, 
nd it means nothing. Don't lot me hoar you do so again.* 
" * But, Mr. Neef/ said the Imy, hesitating and looking 
lalf frightened, * if — if it's vulgar and wrong to swear, 

rhv ' 

" * Well, out with it. Never stop when you want to say 
nvthing; that's another bad habit. You wished to know 

rhv ' 

" * Why you swear, yourself, Mr. Neef.' 
" * Because I'm a fool ! Don't vou ho one, too ! ' 
" With all his roughness, the good old man was a gon- 
ral favorite alike with children nnd adults. Those whose 
ecollections of Harmony extend back to the '40s pro- 
erve a genial remembrance of him, walking almut in the 
un of July or August, in linen trousers and shirt, always 
lareheaded, with a grandchild in his arms, and humming 
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to his infant charge some niartial air in a wcmderfal hm 
voice^ which^ it is said, enabled him in his yonnger ixfl, 
when giving command to a body of troc^NB, to be distinctly 
heard by ten thousand men.'' 

Bobert Dale Owen thns relates an experience of his own 
in teaching one of the commnnity schools : ^^ When I first 
took charge of the school, finding that the teachers occa- 
sionally employed corporal punishment, I strictly forbade 
it. After a time the master of the eldest boys' class said 
to me one day : ' I find it impossible to control these un- 
ruly rascals. They know I am not allowed to flog them, 
and when I seek to enforce roles of order, they defy me.' 

^'I sought to show him how he might manage them 
without the rod, but he persisted. * If you'd try it yourself 
for a few days, Mr. Owen, you'd find out that I'm right' 

'^ ^ Good,' I said, * 111 take them in hand for a week 
or two/ 

"They were a rough, boisterous, lawless set; bright 
enough, quick of observation; capable of learning when 
they applied themselves, but accustomed to a free swing, 
and impatient of discipline, to which they had never been 
subjected. I said to them at the start : ^ Boys, I want you 
to learn ; you^l be very sorry when you come to be men if 
you don't. But you can't learn anjrthing worth knowing 
without rules to go by. I must have you orderly and 
obedient. I won't require from you anjrthing unreasonable, 
and I don't intend to be severe with you. But whatever I 
tell you to do is what has to be done, and shall be done, 
sooner or later/ Here I observed on one or two bold faces 
a smile that looked like incredulity, but all I added was: 
* You'll save time if you do it at once.' 

"My lessons, often oral, interested them, and things 
went on quietly for a few days. I knew the crisis would 
come. It did, in this wise. It was May, the thermometer 
was ranging toward ninety degrees, and I resolved to take 
the class to bathe in the Wabash, much to their delight. I 
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old them that by the doctor's advice they were to remain 
D the water fifteen minutes only; that was the rule. 
IThen I called, * Time's up/ they all came out, somewhat 
elnctantly, however, except one tall fellow named Ben, a 
ood swimmer, who detained us ten minutes, notwith- 
tanding my order, several times repeated, to come on 
bore. 

^ I said nothing about it until we returned to the 
rhoolroom, then I asked the class : ^ Do you remember my 
iring to you that whatever I told you to do had to be 
one sooner or later ? ' They looked at Ben and said, * Yes/ 
lien I went on. ' I am determined that if I take you to 
athe again, you shall stay in fifteen minutes only. How 
o you think I can best manage that?' They looked at 
(en again, and seemed puzzled, never, very surely, having 
een asked such a question before. ' Has no one any 
Un ? ' I asked. 

** At length a youngster suggestoil : * I guess you'd bet- 
er thrash him, Mr. Owen.' ' I don't wish to do that,' I re- 
lied. * I think it docs boys harm. Besides, I never wa» 
rhipped myself, I never whipped anylnniy, and I know it 
3ii«t be a very unpleasant thing to do. Can't somebody 
hink of a better plan ? ' 

" One of the class suggested : * There's a closet in the 
arret, with a stout bolt to it — you might shut hira up in 
bere till we got back.' 

" * That's better than flogging, but is the closet dark ? ' 

" * Yes.' 

" * I think Ben would not like to Ikj shut up in the 
ark for nearlv an hour.' 

" * \o, but then we don't like to be kept from bathing 
ust for him.' 

" Then one little fellow, with some hesitation, put in his 
rord: * Please, Mr. Owen, wouldn't it do to leave him in 
he playground ? ' 

** * If I could be sure that he would stav there, but he 
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might get out and go bathings and remain in half an hour, 
perhaps/ 

^^ At this point Ben, no longer able to restrain himself— 
he had been getting more and more restless^ turning fint 
to one speaker^ tiien to another^ as we coolly discussed the 
case — burst forth : ' Mr. Owen, if you leave me in the 
playground^ when they go to bathe next time, 111 never 
stir from it. I won't. You'll see, I won't I ' 

" ' Well, Ben,' said I, * I have never known you to tell t 
falsehood and I'll take your word for it this time. Bat 
remember, if you lie to me once, I shall never be able to 
trust you again. We couldn't believe known liars if we 
were to try.' 

^^ So the next time we went in bathing, I left Ben in the 
playground. When we returned, he met me, with eiger 
face, at the gate. ' I never left, even for a minute. Aflk 
them if I have,' pointing to some boys at play. 
Your word is enough. I believe you.' 
Thereafter Ben came out of the water promptly, as 
soon as time was called; and when any of his comrades 
lingered he was the first to chide them for disobeying 
orders. 

" Once or twice afterward I had to take a somewhat 
similar stand (never against Ben), persisting each time 
until I was obeyed. Then, bethinking myself of my 
Hofwyl experience, I called in the aid of military drill 
which the boys took to very kindly, and when three weeks 
had passed I found that my pupils prided themselves in 
being what, indeed, they were — ^the iest disciplined and 
most orderly and law-abiding class in school. 

" So I carried my point against a degrading relic of 
barbarism, then countenanced in England, alike in army, 
navy, and some of the most accredited seminaries." 

An account of the formation of the educational society 
has already been given. With this Mr. Maclure and his 
associates allied themselves, and the educational interests 
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)f the Tarious communities were under its care. In Decem- 
ber, 1826, William Maclure forwarded to the State Legis- 
lature a petition for the incorporation of the New Har- 
siony Educational Society, and a bill was introduced 
itating that William Maclure ^' had bought, in and adjoin- 
ng New Harmony, one thousand acres of land with suit- 
tble buildings erected thereupon, devoted to the establish- 
nent of schools, and had furnished a liberal endowment, 
mibracing many thousands of volumes of books, with such 
nmthematical, chemical, and physical apparatus as is nec- 
9Manr to facilitate education, and is desirous to obtain 
in act of incorporation to enable him more fully to carry 
mt his benevolent designs." This bill was rejected in the 
StAte Senate by a vote of fifteen to four, on account of the 
popular impression that atheism was promulgated in the 
Sew Harmony schools. The Gazette, in commenting on 
:he action of the Legislature, says : " We presume, from 
their conduct, that they have no confidence in our society 
>r its intentions." 

In a discussion following the signing of the articles of 
partnership between the two men, Maclure assunni Owen 
that not only would he guarantee that instructors and 
professors of a suptTior type would be rnlistcHl in the pro- 
poc^ educational experiments, but also that by the de- 
partmental system of instruction all the children of the 
pchools would be brought into contact with the superior 
qualifications possessed by all these teachers. Contrary to 
this understanding, when the schools were organiSsed each 
principal teacher assumed entire charge of the training of 
i particular group of children. During the larger portion 
-^f the life of The New Moral World Maclure was traveling 
plsewhere, leaving the New Harmony schools without any 
leadership save that mildly exercised by Thomas Say, 
whom he had deputized to assume charge during his al>- 
pence. 

These things, together with the failure of the Pestaloz- 
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zian school to achiere expected resnltB and of the indngtriil 
school to be self-supporting, caused Owen, dissatisfied with 
the educational experiments of his partner, to establish a 
separate school system, independent of Mr. Madnie's^ 
under the leadership of a Mr. Dorsey, a diort-lired Tentoie 
that achieved no other result than to inaugurate a quand 
between the two proprietors which culminated in legil 
complications. 

When at last Bobert Owen saw the social temple torn- 
bling about his head, with the characteristic blindnees of 
the enthusiast who has failed to achieve his golden drem, 
he cast about for every reason save the ri||ht one to explam 
the downfall of his ideal social order^Thou^ the real 
cause of the defeat of his plans at New Harmony lay in 
the fact that he had trusted too largely to that imperfect 
himian nature which if perfect would make social Wform 
unnecessary and even our present social system idedfOwen 
did not hesitate to charge the defeat of his communistic 
schemes to Maclure's educational experiment. 

In his farewell address to the people of New Harmony 
made in 1827, just before the utter collapse of The New 
Moral World, Owen said : " If the schools had been in 
operation upon the very superior plan upon which I had 
been led to expect they would be, so as to convince parents 
by ocular demonstration of the benefits which their chil- 
dren would immediately derive from the system, it would 
have been, I think, practicable, even with such materials, 
with the patience and perseverance which would have been 
applied to the subject, to have succeeded in amalgamating 
the whole into a community. 

" You also know that the chief difficulty at this time 
arose from the diflferences of opinion among the professors 
and teachers brought here by Mr. Maclure, relative to the 
education of the children, and to the consequent delay in 
putting any of their system into operation. 

" Having been led to entertain very high expectations of 
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he abilities of these individuals, I looked to them to es- 
ablish superior arrangements for the instruction of all 
.ges, and I was induced to suppose that the population 
rould be compensated by the unequaled excellence of the 
ystem when put into operation ; and in consequence of the 
inlimited confidence which I placed in these individuals 
o execute this most important part of my plan, you all 
:now how much I have been disappointed. Instead of 
brming one well-digested arrangement, in which all the 
hildren of the community should have the benefit of 
he superior qualifications possessed by each professor 
ind instructor, each principal teacher imdcrtook the en- 
ire instruction of a certain number of pupils, by which 
irrangemcnt they were prevented from associating with 
>ther pupils. 

" By this error in the practise, the object which I had 
nost at heart could not be attained ; the children were 
•ducated in different habits, dispositions, and feelings, 
rhen it was my most earnest desire tbat all the chil- 
Iren should be e<lucatetl in similar habits, dispositions, 
ind feelings, and should l)e brought up truly as mem- 
lers of one large family, without a single discordant 
eeling. 

*^ It is true that each of the professors and principal 
eachers po«sesse<l considerable abilities, and acquirements 
n particular branches of iniucation, but the union of the 
lOst qualities and qualifications of several of even the In^st 
nodem teachers is required to form the character of the 
itfing generation as it ought to be formed, and enable 
hildren when they attain niaturitv to become sufficientlv 
ational and intelligent to make good, useful members of 
he social system." 

Though the Educational Society perished in the ruins 
»f the social onler and Hobt»rt Owen retired broken in for- 
une from the Waterloo of his efforts as a social architect, 
Haclure remained in New Harmony and continued his 
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educational ezperiments. Almoet pathetic is the story of 
his after efforts as an educational architect In 1827 he 
published an announcement of ''Madure's Seminar;/ 
stating: ^' Young men ^md women are received without 
any expense to them^ either for teaching, or food, lodguig 
and clothing. Hours, from five in the morning until d^t 
in the evening, divided as follows: The scholars rise at 
five; at half past five each goes to his occupation; at aeroi 
the bell rings for breakfast; at eight they return to woric; 
at eleven their lessons begin, continuing until half ptft 
two, including half an hour for luncheon; then they re- 
turn to their occupation until five, when a bell calls them 
to dinner. Afterward until half past six they ezercue 
themselves in various ways; then the evening lessons b^gio, 
and last imtil eight. The basis of the institution is Uiit 
the scholars repay their expenses from the proceeds of tbdr 
seven hours' labor, but to effect this will require several 
years more/' 

On May 27, 1827, Mr. Maclure announced "The 
Orphans' Manual Training-School." The Manual Train- 
ing-School had its laboratory in a separate buildings 
equipped " with such requisites as are necessary for an 
experimental course of lectures in chemistry. In another 
building is a small room lately fitted up for containing the 
philosophic apparatus, for which it is well adapted. The 
other room of this building has been used for some time as 
the drawing-school, but it is to be converted into a musemn, 
in which all the natural productions of Harmony and the 
surrounding country will be accumulated, as well as the 
collection made by Mr. Maclure during his travels through 
Europe and America.'* Mr. Maclure also founded what he 
called -^UChe^chool of Industry," which had for its prin- 
cipal motto, '^iJintty'shairBe^the scale on which we ^hall 
endeavor to measure the value of everything." Under the 
auspices of this organization Mr. Maclure established, on 
January 16, 1828, the New Harmony Disseminator, " con- 
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ig hints to the youth of the United States; edited, 
ed, and published by the pupils of the School of In- 
y." 

hen one by one his educational experiments in the 
ing of children, in each of which he placed such high 
, came to naught, William Maclure, still eager to do 
Jiing for the cause of education and for the produc- 
classes, ^* who earn their living in the sweat of their 
»," directed his philanthropy toward the formation of 
lucational society for adults which he dubbed ^^ The 
ty for Manual Instruction/' Announcing its forma- 
the Disseminator, in 1828, explains that the new so- 
is really a mechanics' institution ; that it differs only 
ime from the mechanics' institutes of the United 
s and Europe, its objects and means being the same as 
; and that its objects are to *^ communicate a general 
ledge of the arts and sciences to those persons who 
hitherto bei'n excluded from a scientific or general 
lion by the erroneous and narrow-minded policy of 
:ej* and public schools, which have invariably endeav- 
to confine learning to the rich few, so that they might 
nize over the uneducated many." 
1 1828 Maclure went to Mexico to recuperate his fail- 
ealth, leaving his financial and educational interests 
r the management of Thomas Say. The state of his 
^ finally com|H*lle<l him to take up his permanent resi- 

there. Within a few years after his departure, the 
School of Industry which he established closed its 

because of the withdrawal of the financial 8up|M)rt of 
►under. The Society for Mutual Instruction UmI a 
or less insignificant and halting existence for several 
and then " died for want of breath." Strange to say, 
his departure from New Harmony Maelure seems to 
lost all his former abundant interest and faith in his 
itional ventures for children. Not even in his corre- 
lence with Thomas Say and Madame Fretageot does 
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lie allude to his former efforts in behalf of PestalosdaoiBm 
and self-supporting schools. 

Yet within a year before his death in a strange land, ve 
find Maelure still interested in the productive dasses at 
New Harmony, still eager to do something for the edno- 
tion of the children of a larger growth. Through Xr. 
Achilles E. Fretageot, son of Madame Fretageot, he in- 
augurated in 1837 a correspondence with the workingnMB 
of New Harmony which resulted in the establishment of a 
Working Men's Institute and Library, which rose lib 
Phenix of old out of the dormant ashes of the Sodety tor 
Mutual Instruction. The gifts which he had contemjdatel 
for this Working Men's Institute had not been bestowed at 
the time of his death. They were executed in part bj 
the brother and sister, whom he named as the execnton 
of his will. 

This Working Men's Institute, as will be described in a 
subsequent chapter upon the Maelure Libraries, is in ex- 
istence to-day, operates the New Harmony Library, was the 
first of the large group of institutes and libraries which 
Maelure established through the terms of his will, and is 
the sole remaining evidence of the educational efforts of 
the first American geologist. All the other educational 
ventures perished as perished the social order, leaving no 
record of their existence save that which they have writ- 
ten by their influence upon the educational methods and 
systems of the country. 

What were the educational principles and aims of the 
New Harmony schools ? 

(1) First of all, as has been stated repeatedly, the Pea- 
talozzian system of instruction was followed even more en- 
thusiastically than at New Lanark. Owen advocated this 
system and Maelure was its devoted apostie. The pro- 
spectus for the schools written by Maelure was simply an 
exposition of the Pestalozzian method of teaching the vari- 
ous branches of study treated in the prospectus. Tbe 
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. postulates of the so-called Pestalozzian creed as 
by Morf constituted the chart and compass of the 
tional experiments on the Wabash, 
orf s twelfth postulate^ advocating religious training, 
•ejected at New Harmony, as it had been at New 
rk. Maclure was a pronounced atheist and opposed 
nore bitterly than Owen the Christian religion, which 
nounced as an institution by the aid of which the 
reductive oppressed and held in bondage the pro- 
re classes. The peculiar religious opinions of Owen 
laclure attracted to their venture, along with the idle 
he vicious and the adventurous, men vehemently ad- 
ng every shade and phase of religious belief and un- 
In such an atmosphere religious training was 
ir popular nor possible. From the columns of the 
Earmony Gazette it is apparent that the two features 
lases of the Pestalozzian system most emphasized 

lie object method of teaching. 

Uhildren in course of instruction are not perplexed 
«rords of the meaning of which they have no concep- 
Models or pictures of the objects to be explained 
iployed where the object itself can not be immediately 
ited to the senses of the child. 
lie concrete in preference to the abstract. 
The whole of the time at school is devoted to demon- 
e fact, leaving all abstract studies until judgment is 
'ed by a correct knowledge of them and an extensive 
intance with the things around them.*' 

) The children, in the language of the New Har- 
Gazette, "were taught to value virtue for its own 
without the hoj^of artificial reward or fear of arti- 
punishment.** ^The abolishment of all reward and 
iment save that arising out of the very nature of the 
the child was the cardinal principle of the New Lan- 
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ark Bchools and the feature of the work tiiere in whidb 
Bobert Owen took the greatest intereBtJP When Bobeii 
Dale Owen^ while teaching in the commumty schools, con- 
quered Ben in the manner which he describes on a previom 
page of this chapter^ without the use of the f erule^ he wit 
but carrying out the chief educational principle which hii 
distinguished father espoused. 

Maclure^ strongly approving of the qrstem of schod 
government exploited by the Owens, incorporated it ioto 
the educational system of the community. He was es- 
pecially vehement in his opposition to the methods of 
punishment prevailing in contemporary schools. In the 
New Harmony Gazette of March 21, 1826, after stating 
his objections to those methods of punishment which pro- 
duce fear, he continues : '' Fear is a sensation so humili- 
ating, irksome, and disagreeable to all the feelings of our 
species (as well probably as to those of all other animals), 
that the best disciplined temper can not prevent attaching 
hatred to the cause of it. But of all the manifold and de- 
structive effects that fear has on the human family none 
is so injurious to the well-being of society and so totally 
subversive of the true interest of mankind as the fear of 
the child for the teacher, for, in addition to the innumer- 
able bad consequences inseparable from fear in any stage 
of life, it closes the mind against receiving instruction 
from the only source that is accessible to children, their 
entire attention being occupied in watching the symptoms 
of anger in their teacher in order that they may be pre- 
pared to ward off the blow or contrive some means of 
escaping punishment." 

It is well to remember here that twenty-five years he- 
fore " Nicholas Nickleby " exposed the brutality of the 
English boarding-schools and in the very days when the 
birch rod lay like the sword of Damocles across the desk of 
every New England schoolmaster, a school system whose 
only means of government was the love between teacher and 
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mpilsy which, permeating every school, would render cor- 
lorml pnniflhment obsolete, flourished in a Western wil- 
temeas. 

(3) More of the aims and hopes of the educational ex- 
lerimenta at New Harmony are to be gathered from the 
ducational views of the proprietors and teachers than 
rom what little the schools accomplished or failed to ac- 
omplish during their brief career. Some of these will 
« briefly set forth in the paragraphs which follow. 

THE RIGHT EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 

The ideal training which the educational system of 
he social scheme hoped ultimately to bestow is described 
Q an article, evidently written by one of the Owens (either 
lobert or Robert Dale, probably the latter), published in 
he New Harmony Gazette, May 16. 1827. from whidi the 
ollowing is taken : 

" The right education of children — not that education 
rhich teaches the child but a few, to him, unmeaning words 
ind phrases, gives him, perhaps, a knowledge of some of 
he sciences, or even instructs him to hold converse with 
Den of other days in their own languages, and makes him 
amiliar with the history of ancient nations and people — 
'et too often leaves him morose, sullen, bigoted, and deceits 
al or cruel, passionate, and overU^aring ; a prey to envy. 
jnbitioD, pri<le, vanity, and conceit ; a Iwing incapable of 
njoying life himself and equally a source of misery to 
ithers — but that education which watches over the child 
pom it* most tender infancv. with a care that knows no 

• 

Dtermisaion; that superintends his instruction and neg- 
pcta him not in his amiis<*ments ; that assists him in his 
lifficulties and prevents their rwurrenee; that seeks to give 
lim such habits, feelings, and desires alone as experience 
nay prove to be a source of happiness; that leaves him not 
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on his entrance into the wodA, but ever endearon to mh 
round him through life with circumstanoeB in uniaon wift 
his previous habits and inclinations and thus to make lim 
an intelligent companion, a pleasing associate, and a hMfg 
being/' 

Value of ifUenst and the means hff which U may if » 
cured. — Some of the educational ideas which Maclure sell 
forth in the three volumes of his Opinions are ridiefr 
lous from the standpoint of the intelligent teacher and Iff- 
man of to-day. Some of them, however, even the pelir 
gogue of the twentieth century would do well to remembeL 
After making the query, whose interest has been consnltei 
in all our old-school operations, Maclure continues: ''At- 
tention is the only medium through which instmctki 
passes into the mind; without it nothing makes a lastog 
impression on any of the mental f actdties. Can undivided 
attention be secured by fear or coercion ? This is a queiy 
necessary to be solved, as a principle upon which education 
must be bottomed. Does not fear brutalize and paralyie 
all the faculties of the mind ? Let any one at a mature age 
reflect on his feelings when under the impression of fetr 
and he will find that neither his memory, judgment, nor 
any other of his mental faculties were sound. Fear pe^ 
haps is the great predisposing cause of many both moral 
and physical diseases. 

"If fear has so debilitating an influence upon the 
physical and moral qualities of men hardened and strength- 
ened by practise and experience, how much more must its 
baleful influence pervert and deteriorate the young and 
tender minds of children. In a state of fear the attention 
is distracted, and can not act in imison with the subject 
taught, but is secured by good-will, arising out of the 
pleasure and amusement children take in exercises that 
interest them. If so, and my experience does not permit 
me to doubt it, the essential business and duty of a teacher 
is to find out the inclination of his pupils, and teach them 
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f and mil the luefal lessonB he may find they study with 
asare." — Maclure's Opinions, vol. i, page 66. 

Reasons why the useful arts should be introduced into 
\ schools. — As has been before stated, Maelure was a 
iTongh-going believer in industrial education. After 
idemning the pleasures which men derive from sports 
reiving the practise of '^ tormenting cruelties " (such as 
ling, shooting, horse-racing, and bull-baiting), he con- 
ues: ^ If pleasurable ideas can by habit and practise be 
ited with such mortifying exhibitions of human deprav- 
, where every result is annihilated the moment the action 
finished, how much more easy would it be for teachers 

imprint on the tender minds of children the union of 
«snrable ideas with the useful occupation of some me- 
inical art. This would furnish the necessary muscular 
npciscci so conducive to health, while, at the same time, 
• gratification would l)o prolongtKl by the pormanent 
icfit obtaine<l by the utility of what is pnxluwMl, and 
uring pecuniary in(lo|H*n(lence in l)eing capable of prac- 
ing a productive tra<lo in cast» of nectssity. 

** The lx»ing taught to make shoes or coats <1<h»s not 
re the possi^ssor of such kno\vlo<lp» to Ik* a sh<H»mrtkcr or 
lor, any more than learning mensurntion or navigation 
ip^-s one to Inn^ome a surveyor or wiilor. T!u*y are all 
juirements g<x><i to have in case of nfH*«*ssity. and in no 
te of wjcietv is tluit necessitv more likelv to (nrur than 
our svstem foundtni on lilnTtv and e<iualitv, where the* 
ly bar to the most complete i^jualization of tlie whole 
pulation is thi' ignorance of the gn*at pHwlueing elass<'s, 
ich, however, is vanishing rapidly U'fon* thr inrn»asing 
ans of obtaining iis<>ful knowhnlge; and children ouglit 
he trainni and eilueated to suit the prohahh' situation 
ich the eireumstanees of the next ag«' nuiy place tluni 
Even at pres4'nt, all our farnurs and nuinufacturcrs. 
»e-tenths of our population, would 1m» very much lM*ne- 
d by possessing one or two of the nicchanie arts, suit- 
er.! 
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able to their occupatioiis/' — ^Maclure's Opinions, toL ii, 
page 147. 

Ths value of natural science as a study* — ^After discoa- 
ing the obligation of every parent to give his children a 
education, Maclure recommends that the pursuit of wm 
natural science be included in the training given, in tboe 
words : " While parents are giving their children the rut 
f ul knowledge to carry them respectably through life, ihej 
ought not, on any account, to neglect giving them an oocs- 
pation or an amusement to fill up their spare time, (be 
want of which is the cause of most of the drinking ani 
debauchery of youth. The best, most useful, and cheapeit 
pastime is the natural sciences, which can be practised in 
all countries and climates at the least expense of either 
money or morals ; the pursuits of which are productive of 
health, liberality, and the utmost extension of toleratioUf 
as there is room enough for all, without jostling or in- 
fringing on each other's rights or property; they banish 
envy and promote contentment, raising their votaries above 
the silly squabbles of disappointed ambition and teaching 
them an accurate mode of examining the properties of sub- 
stances they are interested in knowing." — Maclure's Opin- 
ions, vol. iii, page 224. 

*' The seiises and the imagiiiation ought to ie trained."— 
Maclure believed this with all the radicalism of his strenu- 
ous nature. II is scientific pursuits had made him thor- 
oughly utilitarian. In his eager search for the accurate 
knowledge which only the senses can yield, he had lost 
sight forever of the realm of the spirit, where faith reigns 
and imagination dwells a handmaiden. Hear the argu- 
ment by which he exalts the senses and eliminates imag- 
ination from the curriculum ! 

" Nature has given us our senses, through which we ^^ 
ceive all our ideas. Nor can the ingenuity of men invent 
the figure or form of anything that has not come to them 
either entire or by piecemeal through the medium of their 
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8eii8€& . . . Our senses being the only medium 
through which we can receive our knowledge of matter or 
motion, the only channel by which we can receive informa- 
tion of the qualities or properties of animated things, it 
must follow of course that teaching the correct and rapid 
uae of all our senses and avoiding all abuse and deceptions 
of them ought to be the principal object of education. 

" The delusion of the imagination, being one of the 
greatest abuses of our sentient faculties, ought to be left at 
a great distance from all places of instruction. . . . 
Imagination has been so Ix'aton up, mixed, and compounded 
with the wisdom of our senses, that it is difficult to draw 
the line of separation lK»tween them ; but every vision of the 
mind, which neither directlv nor indinvtlv has come to 
MR through our senses, may be considere<l to Iw the child 
of the imagination, wliich sometimes produces pleasure, 
like an opiat<\ to end in debility or disappointment; but 
most frnjurntly it cxagiroratcs inia»;inary evils, and, per- 
haps. nin<*-tenths of {\w anxiety, mis^Ty, and wretchedness 
of humanity an* the fruits of inia<rination. It is probalily 
not the natural state of man, but the artificial state, engen- 
ibreil by tlie fallacies of «ducation, and ki'pt up by the 
ruiiTs of the church and state." 

Proper auhjecln In irarli in the srhnnl of a free people. — 
In his Opinions. v<d. i. pa^'e IS, Machine dc<lares that e<lu- 
i-ation, like mankind, may hr divi«l«'d into two s|)e<"ies, the 
prrMhictive and non-productive, the us^'ful and the orna- 
mental, the ni'cessary and the aniusin^r. The proiluctive, 
u^*ful, and necc>.siry suhjit-ts in teat liin;r are those which 
w«* a<'f|uirc thnuit^h th*' seu'ies, such as drawing:, chemistry, 
natural hist<»rv, niinerah»;:v. ir»'olotrv, hotanv. zoolo;rv. arith- 
meti<', nu'clianics. natural philnH>phy, p'<»;:ra|)hy, and 
astronrmiy. Th«* non-pnuiuctive and ornaiinntal suhjc<ts 
are thos<» which train the inia^zination. >\u\\ as lit<ralure, 
mvtholojjv. etc. ** It is tin* i»n»du( tivc, u>cful, ami necrs- 
iary that constitute the comfort antl happiniss of the 
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millions^ and ought alone to occupy the care and attenticHi 
of all representative governments, elected by the majority 
of the millions, who produce all that is consumed under 
the domination either of public or private revenue. The 
millions have a right to what they produce ; and all appro- 
priations out of the public treasury, for teaching the non- 
productive knowledge which is merely ornamental or 
amusing to the possessor, may perhaps be considered as a 
deviation from right and justice, in expending the fruit of 
the labor and toil of the productive classes, to teach the 
children of the idle and non-productive how to consnme 
their own time and the public property in learning to 
amuse themselves and kill time agreeably." — Maclore's 
Opinions, vol. i, page 48. 



/ 



FREE, EQUAL, AND UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 



The persistency with which both Owen and Maclure 
throughout Uieir stormy careers advocated the establish- 
ment of a system of State schools, supported by the public 
purse, wherein without cost every child might receive an 
education equal to that of his fellows, constitutes their 
greatest claim on public gratitude. /When the social ex- 
periment opened its doors invitingly to the discontental 
of the Republic, there were no public schools, in the 
sense in which we use the term to-day, outside of New 
England. " Public schools " in the Middle and Southern 
States were either " free schools " or " pauper schools." It 
wiis not until 1871 that some sections of the Eastern 
States ceased to char^j^e a fee for the fuel consumed bv the 
pupil. In our own time the public-school idea in some 
portions of the South is compassed by the care which it is 
thought the State should take of the dependent and un- 
fortunate classes. It required the constitution of 1852 to 
establish in Indiana the principle that the property of the 
State should educate tbe children of the State and that all 
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the common schools should be open to pupils without 
charge. Even the township schools of New England, 
though bestowing an education that was ^^ free and equal," 
vere not ** universal/' for, basing their moral and religious 
training upon the narrow creed of the dominant sect, they 
>ften alienated the support and the patronage of the fol- 
lowers of other faiths. 

Yet in 1825, nine years before the first free school sup- 
ported by taxation on Indiana soil opened its doors, and at 
east half a century in advance of the prevailing thought of 
he era, Robert Owen and William Maclure established upon 
the very frontier of civilization an educational system for 
ill where instruction could be obtained " without money 
md without price." Though the non-residents were 
charged tuition, to the children of the community the 
schools were indeed and in truth free, equal, and universal ; 
ind it was hofH»<l they would become w?lf -supporting, for 
t was expected that their industrial training would ul- 
imately relieve The New Moral World of the expcnRc of 
maintaining the educational system. Just as Owen held 
jp before the eyes of the nations a new social order, which, 
X)nvincod of its benefits, they were expected to a<lopt in 
Jieir respective civilizations, so Maclure hoped through the 
ducational expiTiments witiiin that social order to gui<le 
he human race toward the blessings of schools '* free as the 
iving waters.'' 

The public utterances and writings of lH)tli men are 
•eplete with the sturdy assertion of the idea that schools 
>ught to Ik* ** of the pc»ople, for the jH^ople, by the people." 
KlXer maintaining that public s<hools furnish the ninst 
effective means of shaping diaracter, UolnTt Owen divhm's 
hat " the national plan for the formation of character 
hould include' all the modern improvements of educatitm 
rithout regard to the svi-tem of any one individual an«l 
hould not exclude the chihl of onr hui>jr( t in the empire." 
^ually vehement is Maclure. who says: ** One of tin* 
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most sacred duties of a free people, fhe first time thej 
exercise the right of xmiYersal suffrage, is to elect into 
power none but such as will enact such laws as will se- 
cure to all free, equal, universal, and general instruction, 
at the expense of the public, which is the people's purse. 
Once secure an equality of knowledge by placing the whole 
population by free schools on the same footing, the equal- 
ity of the two other essentials of freedom, property and 
power, must follow as certainly as light and heat follow 
the rays of the sun/* 

The sons of Robert Owen caught the spirit of free 
schools from their father. In an address delivered at 
New Harmony in 1840 Bichard Owen said: "It should 
be our strenuous endeavor to give an education free and 
universal to the son of the poorest farmer as to the son 
of the chief magistrate. It may require much time and 
patience to attain the desirable result, but it should never 
be lost sight of. Jjet our first patriotic object at all times 
be — equal and universal education." 

Though a subsequent chapter presents the invaluable 
services which Robert Dale Owen rendered to the cause of 
free schools in the formative days of the Indiana educa- 
tional system, we can not forbear to mention here his atti- 
tude on the question of equal and universal education. 
Years after the educational experiments went down in the 
ruins of the social order, Robert Dale Owen still breathe<l 
their spirit, wlien, through the editorial columns of the 
Free Enquirer, he declared : " We desire to see our public 
schools so endowed and provided that they shall be 'equally 
desirable for all classes of society. To effect this the means 
of instruction which are offered to the poor should be the 
very best which can be provided. This is no mere fanciful 
theory. I object, therefore, to all exclusive cstablishnicnts 
for education in a republic ; and exclusive every school or 
university is which denies admittance to the son of the 
poor on account of his father's poverty. I desire to see the 
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liTing waters of knowledge bought without money and 
without price; for, so should they be in a commonwealth 
like this/' 

Startling to the age in which they were proclaimed as 
were the declarations of the founders of New Harmony 
concerning free public schools, they were no more so than 
the innovations which Maclure read into them, and by 
which he proposed to secure and perpetuate them. To a 
people vigorously debating the very legality of ** pauper 
schools," he proposed and sought, through the educational 
experiments at The New Moral World, to demonstrate the 
wisdom and the feasibility of a Spartan system of educa- 
tion« 

SPARTAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Like Pestalozzi, Maclure believed that in education lay 
the only hojK* of uplift for the working classes, whose cause 
he always championed. That this education might be open 
to thi'm, he oontende<l for free, (Hjual, and universal 
K-hools. That such schools when established might reach 
the productive classes and scTve them most efticiently. he 
projK>*i4'<l that in them all the children of the State, whether 
of low or high degnv, " should he fed, clothed, and in- 
ftructed at the expense of the people's purse, formerly 
called the public treasury." Not since the days of ancient 
Sparta had a system of instruction bwn advocated which 
was j)re<licaled u|H)n the surrender of children of tender 
vt»ars to ihe absolute care and control of the State. Tnder 
the Spartan rrgtmr, home control did not ceas<» and that 
of the governniyit \)0</\n until the child ha«l attaints! the 
A^* of seven. j(i\ Madure's system, the infant at the a^o 
of tw« years must lx» transferre<l from parental to State 
can\/ The aim of the system of instruction in Sparta was 
boiliiy stren;rth and n^rility. Maclure snu;:ht for the chil- 
dn»n of his care utility iuu\ iiuH-hanical skill. The ori^'inal 
Spartan system of in>t ruction wa.s desi;^netl to prepan* the 
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male youth for the pursuit of war. Madure hoped thiou^ 
its revival to prepare both the male and female desoendantB 
of the productive class^^jOTjndus^j;^ and for an ^inde- 
pendence of the oppression which theSr ancestors had suf- 
fered from the worthless classes of society/' 

Maclure gave numerous reasons for *' pressing a reriTri 
of the ancient Spartan school organization upon the people 
of Korth America/' 
l/(l) The children would be divorced during their 
formative years from the handicap of ignorant and im- 
moral homes. 

(2) The productive classes, relieved of the burden of 
maintaining the children, would be better able to work out 
their own redemption. 

(3) The forcible removal, if necessary, of children to 
the State schools would defeat the indifference of parents 
toward education. 

y (4) By making the surroundings as well as the instruc- 
tion of children the same, a greater equality of opportunity 
of all social classes would be secured. 

(5) By the grouping of the children in large numbers, 
they could be instructed and maintained for less than the 
cost under the present arrangement either to the parents of 
supporting them or to the State of educating them. 

( 6 ) Only by a system wherein the State commands the 
entire time of a child can he be properly taught a useful 
trade that will insure his industrial independence as a 
citizen. 

(7) Through the useful trades and occupations taught 
the pupils, " free, equal, and universal schools " could be 
made self-supporting, thus " relieving the productive 
classes of the burden of maintaining them.^' 

(8) Best of all, the complete surrender of all children 
to the care of the republic would settle, once and forerer, 
in the affirmative the question of State responsibility for 
the education of its wards. 
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Bobert Owen accepted Maclure's innovation because it 
Sorded an opportunity to transplant the offspring of 
ade, debased^ often vicious homes into the refining at- 
losphere of the system of instruction which he hoped to 
36 established at New Harmony. When he drew up the 
lans of organization for The New Moral World, he pro- 
ided therein for the absolute surrender of all its children, 
t the age prescribed by his partner, to the educational 
fstem. During the brief life of the new social order no 
eature of its educational work was so rigidly enforced as 
bat, which, for want of a better name, we may term Ma- 
lure's New Spartan System. Eobert Dale Owen became 
firm convert to the idea, for many years later he declared 
brough the editorial columns of the Free Enquirer, " I 
old it befitting a republic that the State should furnish 
tiroughout the land, at public expense. State institutions 
rhere every young citizen should be educated and main- 
ained from youth to manhood.^' 

Self-supporting Schools 

While the educational experiments at New Harmony 
rere in progress, the people between the Connecticut and 
he Wabash were opposed to the maintenance by public 
axation of free schools wherein the pupils received in- 
truction only. Maclure's innovation added maintenance 
the burden of instruction which the populace had al- 
eady refused to bear. In order to secure the coveted 
ree training to which the majority had not yet granted 
upport, and fearful lest the burden of taxation, even 
f shouldered, might fall too heavily upon his favorite 
■producing classes,^' Maclure revived Pestalozzi's scheme 
or self-supporting schools, and during the educational 
xperiments in community days made repeated efforts 
o demonstrate their feasibility. Though his industrial 
ichools fell as far short of self-support as did the less 
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ambitious effort of the Swiss schoolmaster at Neahof, jet 
Maclure, nothing dannted^ still stoutly contended that the 
foremost reason for tiie introduction of the useful arts into 
the schools was ^* the great economy of enabling children 
to feed^ clothe, and educate themselves by their own eze^ 
tions; thus rendering tiiem independent of the labor of 
others and establishing an equality founded on each ad* 
ministering to his own wants from tiie most early age." 

Consolidation or Centralizing of Schools 

Modem advocates of the consolidating or centralixiiig 
of rural schools will be interested in knowing that three* 
quarters of a century ago William Maclure recommended 
for the schools patterned after the New Harmony experi- 
ment, which he confidently expected to be established 
throughout the land, the same procedure. 

At a period when educational affairs in the country 
west of the Appalachians were in a chaotic state, Maclure 
strenuously and repeatedly urged that the newly formed 
States adopt a civil township of the New England t}'pe as 
the local unit for the administration and support of the 
schools. 

When these townships had been so created by process of 
law, Maclure hoped to see erected, at the center of each, 
one of his " Spartan systems of self-supporting free public 
schools.'^ With extreme care he locates and describes the 
schoolhouse. " The locality must be chosen in a healthful 
situation, removed from swamps or stagnant water, on or 
near canals, great roads, or navigable rivers, surrounded at 
least by two acres of land for every child, as a productive 
farm from which they might obtain wherewith to (^ 
them." " Buildings must be erected expressly for the pu^' 
poses of the school." " The arrangement and commodious 
position of the workshops, houses, courtyards, gardenB» 
etc., are necessary to successful execution of the plan- 
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. . *' Materials used in construction ought to be solid 
3 durable." " Wood to be avoided because of perishable 
ality and liability to harbor noxious insects." 

"Pis6, a mixture of gravel, sand, and clay, rammed 
idly between a shifting frame, might perhaps fulfil 

the requisites of durability, health, and economy for 
ildings." ..." With a coat of whitewash it has 
i solid and handsome appearance of a stone building 
i might be roofed with tiles or slates that would make 
fireproof." "It might be heated by hot air or steam 

the latest improvements in the construction of the 
chens." . . . " A parallelogram or square may be 
)ught the best form for centralizing all the inhabitants, 
it the least time might be lost in changing place. A 
irtyard would occupy the center and all around the 
ildings would be the gardens, both for the convenience 
culture and collecting the fruits." 

With the characteristic confidence of the reformer, 
fen's partner describes the benefits to be derived from 
:h a plan of centralization : 

(1) "In a township six miles square, the school situ- 
d at its center would be only three miles from its distant 
rts, bringing the scholastic operation within the reach of 
} inspection of all the inhabitants who are to benefit by 

good management or suffer by the bad. 

(2) "All being fed and clothed by the establishment, 
f vicinity of parents is not necessary and the schools may 
lect the children of a large district to the number of 
ae hundreds, and each would serve in place of twenty or 
rty small district schools, when the children eat and 
;p at home. 

(3) " An immense saving would be effected in time in 
ountry so thinly peopled as the United States, where the 
atest part of the children's time is wasted in going and 
ling at least once a day to a school necessarily at a 
siderable distance. 
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(4) " The grouping of the children as to age, cap*- 
bility, or aptitude would be facilitated, .which is utterly im- 
possible in the present method of small schools. 

(5) " Such a centralized system of schools would ren- 
der possible the employment of more and better teachers, 
the teaching of a wider range of subjects, and the purchase 
of models, prints, and instruments incalculably superior to 
anything that the parish schools can possibly afford to 
buy. 

(6) ** Best of all imder such a system, free, equal, and 
universal schools could be operated successfully at a mini- 
mum of expense, if not entirely without expense to the 
productive classes.'* 

neef's plan op education 

No discussion of the methods of instruction or the prin- 
ciples of education which dominated the experiments at 
New Harmony would be complete which failed to set forth 
at least some of the views of Joseph Neef . Preceding pages 
of this book have sketched briefly the career of the man 
who was principal of both the early schools founded for 
the purpose of perpetuating the Pestalozzian system of in- 
struction in this country. No man since the great Swiss 
scliool master has possessed either a greater devotion to his 
principles or a more unselfish allegiance to the cause of 
education. 

In the introduction to his book, published seventeen 
3Tars before the birth of Robert Owen's Utopia, and styled 
a Sketch of a Plan of Education Suited to the Offspring 
of a Free People, wherein the author exploits at length 
his peculiar educational principles and methods, Neef 
humbly acknowledges that the training of children and the 
rearing of vegetables are the only occupations for which 
he feels any aptitude. " I have, therefore, seriously in- 
quired in which of these two spheres of activity I should 
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luce the greatest advantage to the society of which I 
a member, whether by clearing and tilling some se- 
ed spot of land, or by cultivating the pretty bewildered 

of education. After mature examination, I became 
r convinced that in the latter capacity my faculties will 
more likely to be beneficial to my fellow citizens. 
. Hear it, ye men of the world ! To become an 
urc, useful, country schoolmaster is the highest pitch 
QV worldly ambition ! " 

The meaning of education. While Socrates, Plato, and 
ly of the profound thinkers of the Christian era had 
red related truths, it remained for Pestalozzi to define 
nation, as he does many times in different phraseology, 
e " the natural progressive and symmetrical develop- 
t of all the powers and faculties of the human being." 
?n Jost»ph Neef, transplanted to the Western conti- 
t by William Maclure, Wamc the first great American 
»tle of Pestalozzianism, he brought with him, as the 
linal tenet of his creed, the same conception of the 
ning and purpow of education which the author of his 
b had proclaimed. In an age in which the cramming 
em sat enthroned in the boasted New England schools 

threatened a triumphal march westward, Xwf an- 
Dced to the people of the Unit<'d States through his 
kch that according to his humble opinion " e<lucation 
othing else than the gradual unfolding of the faculties 

powers which Providence choojies to bestow on the 
lest work of this sublunary creation, man. This defini- 

may appear new, but I trust that its newness will not 
ent its being as solid and true as just and plain. Cer- 
ly it requires no superior degrt»e of acuteness to dis- 
r that Nature gives every human being physical, intel- 
lal, and moral capacity. The new-bom infant contains 
germines of those faculties as the acorn comprehends 
future majestic oak. Teach and accustom the young 
1 to make a just use of these faculties and your task 
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as an educator is done. This unfolding of these powers is 
the real object of education, or, rather, education itself. 
Our arts and sciences, by the means of which that display 
is effected, are but accessory things." 

While the definition of the meaning and purpose of 
education given by Pestalozzi and Neef was too broad for 
the age to which it was uttered, it has become too narrow 
for our own. Education has always been a subject having 
many phases. Successive reformers in its fields have re- 
defined it in terms of the phase which each wished to 
emphasize; in terms of the reform which each sought to 
achieve. The scholars of the Eenaissance, aglow with en- 
thusiasm for the glory that was Athens and the power 
that was Rome, declared learning and culture to be the 
sole aim of instruction and made education and knowledge 
synonymous. This view emphasizes the content of the 
course of study. Pestalozzi and Neef , attacking the system 
of instruction in the schools of the Humanists, maintained 
education " to be not knowledge, but the unfolding of 
childish power." This view emphasizes education as a 
process. It addresses itself to the method of instruction 
rather than to the content of the curriculum. By it one 
may determine better how to teach than what to teach out 
of the wealth of possible subjects that confront the twen- 
tieth-century pedagogue. These definitions of the meaning 
of education, asserted by the Humanists and by Pestalozzi, 
are, within certain limits at least, phases of the truth. Yet, 
both fall short of the lofty purpose which the twentieth 
century is breathing into the educational process. 

All previous ages, in attempting to state the purpose of 
the schools, have focused their attention upon the child as 
an individual. The definition of education which they 
framed emphasized the ego and read into the educational 
process only an individual purpose. To the worshipers of 
the New Birth the summum bonum of instruction was to 
bestow learning upon the child; to Pestalozzi and Neef it 
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as to unfold the powers and faculties of (he child. 
bough both realized to some extent that the welfare of the 
icial order was dependent upon the training of its future 
tizens, both made the interests of the child the center 
ad circumference of all educational effort. There is a 
LTge element of truth in this view. All instruction must 
k individualized, since it must be comprehended and 
Morbed, not in social groups but personally and indi- 
idually. Just, and only, in the proportion that the chil- 
ren of the Republic are made individually better and wiser 
ill the society which they are to constitute become better 
ad wiser. 

These latter days have become more altruistic in stating 
le mission of the schools. The educational thinkers of the 
rentieth century have focused their eyes upon the child 
I a factor in society. They see both the child as an in- 
ividual, who must be unfolded ; and the social order for 
hich he must be fitte<l, and wherein he should play his 
trt as a citizen, touch elbows with his fellows, live to their 
Illness the measure of his days, work out his own in- 
ividual destiny and be a weapon for good in the fight for 
>cial uplift. From the broad view-point of twentieth-cen- 
iry altruism the supreme duty of the schools is not to 
erfect the ego, but to fit it to play well a part which 
iroughout life it must play in the struggle for the l)etter- 
lent of the race. By common consent we an* seeking to 
•write the definition of education in altruistic phrase, are 
stating its meaning in terms of life, and reading into 
le verj' web and woof of the educational process a great 
cial purpose. 

What is the new meaning and purpose of education? 
[any would answer, " preparation for life," and many, 
training for citizenship." Excellent as are these replies, 
icy have grown so gray in the service of writers on edu- 
itional topics that they have degenerated into meaning- 
is catch-phrases. 
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Nicholas Murray Butler would answer, *' A gradual ad- 
justment to the spiritual possessions of the race/' Whik 
Columbians president would doubtless read and probtbij 
has read into his answer much^ if not all, that the critks 
find wanting, nevertheless, in its wording his definitiim 
seems inadequate and one-sided. The schools must not 
only bring the child into an adjustment with his spiritoil 
possessions ; they must prepare him to be a thinker and a 
worker, who shall so react upon those possessions that tbef 
fihall be transmitted, enlarged and enriched, to posterity. 
Otherwise, progress would be impossible. 

These, and many other similar definitions, reflect with 
a greater or less degree of accuracy the educational thought 
of the hour. Language is always more limited than 
thought. Any attempt to state in words the aim of tin 
schools must necessarily fall short of the high mission 
which this altruistic age has assigned to them. 

Conceding these things to be true, many believe that 
so far, at least, Paul Hanus has made the best state- 
ment of the aim of education when he declares it to be 
^* preparation for complete living." " To live completely is 
to be as useful as possible and to be happy." To be as Mse- 
ful as possible one must be a worker, striving with skill 
and earnestness. " To be happy one must enjoy both his 
work and his leisure.^^ 

This description of the educational process is best be- 
cause it encompasses all that the other definitions em- 
phasize, and more. To prepare for complete living is 
certainly to inculcate learning and culture, since without 
these life must needs be narrow and fragmentary; is cer- 
tainly to unfold completely every childish power and fa^ 
ulty; is certainly to prepare for life in its fulness; is 
-certainly to train for citizenship, since one could not Uve 
completely who was deficient in civic duties ; is certainly to 
bring the student into adjustment with the spiritual pos- 
sessions of the race, since one could not even begin to live 
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npletdy until he had been brought into the ownership 
his scientific, his literary, his esthetic, his institutional,. 
d his religious inheritance. 

If each generation be prepared to live completely, it 
ist be a testator as well as an heir, receiving from the 
ucational process both the priceless inheritance which its 
refathers have bequeathed, and the power to make that 
^icy still more priceless for generations yet to come. 

School Republics for Self-government of Children 

The last few years have witnessed numerous attempts 

the United States to demonstrate the wisdom and the 
isibility of managing schools through no other authority 
m that exercised by juvenile republics organized for the 
rpose of training their members in self-government, 
lese attempts have been heralded as distinct departures 

school management. Yet, in 1808, Joseph Neef out- 
ed and subsequently attempted, both on the Schuylkill 
d on the Wabash, to execute successfully an elaborate 
in for a self -governed school. 

It was Neefs thought that the organization of the re- 
blic should be preceded by a very elaborate course in 
lies, dealing with rights and duties, most of which must 
ire been beyond the comprehension of the children. At 
\ completion of this preliminary preparation for citizen- 
p, Neef stepped before his pupils and inaugurated the 
mblic in this language: 

" Hitherto, my dear little friends — ^hitherto, my will 
B your law ; it was the supreme rule to which you were 
iged to conform your actions; I was your despot; your 
remment was despotic. But you have now discovered 

eternal laws of reason, which are to be the supreme regu- 
ars of your future behavior ; that is, of all your actions ;. 
1 are capable of being your own legislators, your own 
remors; you are, therefore, worthy of a free govern-^ 
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ment; you are worthy to be goyemed by your own hm, 
or rather by the dictetes of universal reason, which the 
Almighty has made a constituent part of your nature, and 
which you have now discovered; you are no longer mj 
subjects, but you are, and must ever be, subject to yoor 
duties. To be a member of your society, a citizen of your 
little republic, is my ambition; it is your business to de- 
termine whether, by my preceding deportment toward you, 
I deserve to be your fellow citizen and fellow studenf 

The first business in order after the ''inaugurating 
speech '' was the formation of a constitution for the douUj 
infant republic. With characteristic enthusiasm and con- 
fidence, Neef describes the growth of the written instru- 
ment of government to which he had assigned his ^ gabe^ 
natorial authority.'' 

** Do imto others that which thou wouldst have done to 
thee. This shall be the first statute, or rather the basis and 
foundation of our constitution. On one side we shall set 
down our unalienable rights, on the other our immutable 
duties, correlative to and resulting from our rights. All 
our laws will be nothing else but corollaries from and 
further explanations of our first and supreme law. 

" Regulations of police will soon be foimd indispensably 
necessary, and of course they shall be made. 

"The first transgression of a law or regulation will 
convince us that our little republic wants a court of justice 
and an executive power, and they will, of course, be es^ 
tablished; a penal code will be wanted, and consequently 
created. 

" That punishment and trespass ought to be rigorously 
proportional will not be liable to the least doubt ; and this 
exact proportion we shall, therefore, strive to explore and 
to establish. 

" If one of us happens to be accused, he shall enjoy all 
possible liberty to defend himself against his accuser ; and, 
should his fellow citizens declare him to be not guilty, his 
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aocQser shall 8u£Fer the same punishment to which the 
accused would have been liable had he been found culpable. 
^ In framing our laws, statutes, and regulations we 
•hall take peculiar care to make as few as possible, and ex- 
ert all our skill to remove from them the least shade of 
baneful equivocation. All the citizens of our republic shall 
know and understand all their own laws." 

Classical Education Unnecessary 

Neef was in hearty s}inpathy with the utilitarianism of 
flie New Harmony curriculum and shared in Maclure'a 
Tiolent antipathy toward the learned languages. ^' It is 
univerMilIy believed/' says Neef, in his Sketch, ** or at least 
pretended, that in order to render a boy's education liberal, 
learned, and classical he must absolutely learn that tho 
Athenians called a fox dAcuin;^, and the Romans viilpes. 
Against this sufficiently ridiculous belief I make no great 
opposition, because I care very little about what is called 
a liberal, learned, and classical education, and iM'causo I Imv 
lieve that the education of a rational man ou^ht to \yc 
rational, and nothing more. I sliall raise against me the 
tremendous outcrv of all our learne<l Hellenists and Ijatin- 
isU; I shall l)echargiMl with barbarism and vandalism, but 
I can not help starting the following question: Is the 
knowledge of thosc» languages necessary, and consequently 
useful? Is it reasonable, is it eomformabh' to common 
sense, to lose, nay, wast**, from six to trn precious years in 
acquiring those languages? Are the advantages flowing 
from that knowlwlge a competent requital for the loss of 
time and of better knowledge that might be acquired in 
that time? 

" I have maturely weighed and reflt»cte<l on the matter 
and my answer to the«» questions is det'idiMlly in the nega- 
tire. I can not find the least n<»(*essity, nor consequently 
tbe least utility, in learning those learned languages. I 
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am wholly unable to discover any real advantage whidi 
they bestow on the learner. I conclude, therefore, that it 
is repugnant to common sense to lose so many years as is 
usual in studying them/' 

Neefs radical opposition to the study of the Greek and 
Latin tongues was an attack upon the narrow curriculum 
of contemporary schools. In them the classical course con- 
stituted the one course of study required of all. The edu- 
cational experiments on the Wabash were a revolt against 
the content as well as the method of the prevailing system 
of education. But in their eagerness to oflEer and do full 
justice to the utilities which the New England schools ig- 
nored, Maclure and Neef eliminated the cultures from the 
New Harmony course of study and made their boasted cur- 
riculum as narrow as that which it came to conquer. 

Both the group of educators in The New Moral World 
and their contemporaries were right and yet wrong — right 
in that each emphasized an important phase of the twen- 
tieth-century curriculum, and wrong in that each failed 
to recognize the value of that which the other advocated. 
Few, if any of us, will agree with Neef that the so-called 
learned languages ought to be entirely eliminated from 
the curriculum. There is still a place, and that place a 
very important one, for a classical education in the affairs 
of men. Such a training provides unsurpassed mental 
discipline; is an unchallenged badge of scholarship and 
culture; leads, as no other road can, to the mastery of 
language, to skill and distinction in oratory and literature; 
and girds the learned with the open sesame by which the 
inner life of the ancient world is being laid, a priceless 
treasure, at the feet of these latter days. 

Many, however, have come to believe that differences in 
taste, aptitude, ability, and prospective calling in life make 
the enforced pursuit of a classical course in many cases 
" unnecessary, useless, and unjust." Moreover, many will 
live to see the day when the hurdle of a foreign tongue 
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ill no IcHiger be thrust across the path of the pilgrim seek- 
ig light; when the entrance requirements of all our schools 
rill be aa broad as the tastes and the aptitudes of the chil- 
ren of men; when the fittest shall be all those who have 
wen the one talent which our educational system may 
aroU in the service of the republic. 



NSW harmony's failures 

What features of the New Harmony schools were ob- 
actionable? What features has the evolution of schools 
emonatratcd to be either erroneous or impracticable? 

(1) First of all, though Maclure never completely 
bandoned the hope that they might be successfully oper- 
ted at a later day, the self-supporting schools of the new 
ocial order fell of their own weight. Neither then nor 
ince has any type of industrial school been self-maintain- 
ig. No modern trade-school attempts as did Maclure's to 
eed, clothe, and shelter as well as train all its studentn. 
r<?t, 90 little has the lal)or product aided in meeting the 
xpenso budget^ that, in most, if not all, our technological 
nd trade-schools, no pretense is made of placing upon the 
[larket the handiwork of the pupil. Not even in the mml- 
m reformatory, where ni'cils are the simplest, cost of 
naintenance the lowt*st, and the workmanship of the in- 
nates better than that of immature children can ever \w\\o 
o be, do the rei*eipts from either the labor or the products 
)f the institution lift from the shoulders of the taxpayers 
>f the State more than a small portion of the bunlen of 
naintaining it. A self-supporting factory is a common- 
)lace thing. But if it were continuously and solely d^'jH'nd- 
•nt upon the lalmr of an ever-shifting InMly of pn)niis<*uous 
rhildren, unskille<l, immature in strength an<l experience, 
IS well as years, and often lacking taste as wfll as aptitude 
^or the work, then the self-sup|H)rting factory, like the 
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Belf-supporting school^ would become an unattainable 
dream. 

(2) The Spartan system of education^ which Maclure 
hoped to revive, eliminated the home as a factor in the 
training of the child. His scheme, providing as it did for 
the surrender of the infant to the community as soon as 
he could be safely taken from the arms of the mother 
who bore him, would rob the home of its sociological and 
educational importance. 

In that little masterpiece, Through Nature to God, 
John Fiske shows conclusively: (1) That in the enormous 
increase in duration of infancy, or the period when paren- 
tal care is needed, lies the f \mdamental difference between 
man and any of the higher mammals, such as dogs, horses, 
and apes; (2) that this prolonged period of infancy is 
necessary to bring the child into proper adjustment with 
his environment; (3) and that this long period of help- 
lessness and dependence, by knitting the parents together 
around a common center of interest, lies at the foundation 
of the human family and therefore at the foundation of 
society and of institutional life. 

History demonstrates it to be equally true that as civil- 
ization has become more complex and life richer, deeper, 
and more far-reaching, we have extended further the 
period of infantry or tutelage, " until now, while the physi- 
ological period of adolescence is reached in perhaps four- 
teen or fifteen years, the educational period of dependence 
is almost twice as long." (The Meaning of Education, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, page 12, Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1901.) This is but saying in other words that 
the length of the period of infancy has kept step with the 
progress of the race and that the duration of parental care 
furnishes an accurate barometer of the civilization of any 
given epoch. 

Maclure's proposition to transplant the weanling from 
its mother's breast to a motherless school system was a 
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'' at the very vitals of the institution of the family, for 
3 it arose only to care for the child during the years of 
idjustment, without him the home has neither meaning 
purpose. Nor is it any the less true that the surrender 
le infant at the tender age of two years to a hard-and- 
industrial system was a retrograde movement, a turn- 
back of the hands of the clock of civilization, since 
a procedure practically abolished the all-too-short 
Dd of dependence and parental care prevailing in the 
I when Maclure sought to revive the custom of ancient 
rta. 

[t is no answer to this last criticism to argue that in 
lure's proposed regime the State was to stand in loco 
ntis to the child. For that institution we call the 
imment can no more be father and mother to the 
an oflfspring than the incubator can perform all the 
rtions and duties of motherhood. Both the home and 
school are necessary factors in the process of adjust- 
the child to his environment. To eliminate either is 
3b him of a portion of his heritage. 
[3) Enthusiastic over the evident eflBciency of Pes- 
adan methods and devices, the New Harmony group of 
tators ascribed to them power in the teaching of ab- 
3t conceptions and difficult processes which they did not 
ess. The prospectus of the school promises that " by 
Qstrument called the trignometer the most useful prop- 
ons of Euclid are to be reduced to the comprehension 
child five or six years old." (!) After a very detailed 
ription of the construction of Pestalozzi's three arith- 
cal tables, Neef cites triumphantly a series of prob- 
I which — though he declares that with the aid of the 
58 they were solved with ease and rapidity by children 
years of age — ^are beyond the intelligent comprehen- 
of any class short of second-year algebra to-day. 
38 instimces are typical of the confidence with which it 
expected that the Pestalozzian system of instruction 
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would make every branch of the scientific course of study 
as plain and easy to little children as the road to market 
The mistake lay not in the system of instruction, but in 
ascribing to that system the impossible. The inevitable 
consequence was a curriculum which throughout its length 
and breadth was beyond the capabilities of those for whom 
its various studies were intended. Against the New Har- 
mony course of study the criticism may be urged, just as 
it has been rightfully urged against many of the educa- 
tional practises of later days, that " all instruction should 
be adapted to the capabilities of the learner. The impor- 
tant thing is not what children can be made to do, but what 
they ought to do at their stage of development." 

(4) The course of study in the schools of the new social 
order bestowed upon the child only one of the five spiritual 
inheritances which successive ages have transmitted, en- 
riched and enlarged, to posterity, and which it is the privi- 
lege and duty of the educational process to bestow. 

These five inheritances to which the child is entitled 
are : (a) His scientific inheritance. The child is entitled 
to be armed with the modern scientific method and the re- 
sults of modern scientific research. Thus prepared, he is 
entitled to go out into nature " to love it, to come to know 
it, to understand it," above all, to commune with it and to 
master it. 

(b) His literary inheritance. This is the richest 
legacy because it is the one to which, for twenty-five hun- 
dred years, the race has given the most attention. The 
child is entitled to dip deeply into the storied lore of the 
ages, for through it will he quicken his imagination, enrich 
his vocabulary, master his own mother-tongue, think the 
thoughts of the prophets, seers, and sages of old, and 
acquire the learning and culture which the Greeks best 
describe by the use of '^ that fine old word Huraanitas." 

(c) His esthetical inheritance. The child is entitled 
to be brought into a feeling of appreciation and love for 
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he beautiful, the artistic, the picturesque and the sub- 
line. He is entitled to the cultivation of that dormant 
Bthetic sense which, whatever be his vocation, will lift 
lis thought and taste above the sordid things of life into the 
eabn where the soul revels in the true and the beautiful ; 
nd transform him from a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
rater into a king with a destiny. 

(d) His institutional inheritance. The child is en- 
itled to know how the human institutions, which are to 
lay such a large part in his life-stor}', came to be; to re- 
eiTe a clear insight " into his rights, which are so easy to 
»ach, and into his duties, which are so easy to forget " ; to 
e brought into sympathy and. harmonious relationship 
rith the institutional life enveloping him, which, if he 
Jiderstands it aright, will teach him needed lessons con- 
eming the duties and responsibilities of citizenship and 

the necessity of cooixjration in the working out of high 
leaU." 

(e) His religious inheritance. Somewhere, either in 
he schoolroom or in the home, the child is entitled to 
now the wondrous story, freed from creed and dogma, by 
rhich that branch of the human family to which he Mongs 
rplains its own origin and destiny. Call that story a 
aperstition, if you will, it is the only superstition which 
imc has strengthenwl. Ii(»aving out of consideration evt»ii 
[ic acceptance of its truth, the child is yet entitkxl to the 
Ihristian 8tor\', since it is so closely interwoven with the 
1st nineteen centuries of racial progress that it is abso- 
itely essential to their interpretation. 

NEW harmony's successes 

What features of the New Harmony e<lucational expori- 
lenta merit our approval ? Though in 182(>, Allwrt Qalla- 
tn, then ambassador to Great Britain, declared " the New 
larmony system of education to be the best in the world," 
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feven the special pleader in their behalf must concede fhtt 
the early educational yentnres on the Wabash (1) ftikd 
to meet the expectations of Owen and Maclnre; (2) failed 
as institutions as dismally as did those of the social order; 
and (3) failed to influence the few contemporary schools 
surrounding them. The value of the educational efforts in 
The New Moral World must be measured not by what they 
achieved in themselves, for they accomplished little and 
perfected nothing; but rather by what they attempted— by 
the precious seed which they sowed on a frontier soil; and 
by the results which came from them in after years— by 
^ the golden harvest into which after many days that seed 
^ has ripene^ 

(a) Tm precious seed sinmlyihe New EarmonjeiiM' 
iional group. To describe this is to enumerate almost ill 
the innovations, to recapitulate almost all the educational 
fields in which, both in thought and practise, the reformers 
of the new social order were pioneers. They advocated 
and embodied into institutions educational ideas half a 
century in advance of contemporary thought. To Owen, 
Maclurc, and Neef , and to the group of distinguished scien- 
tists and lesser educational lights aiding and abetting them, 
wo must thankfully rest debtor for those priceless con- 
tributions : 

(1) llie first infant school established in America. 
This was in 1826. It was not until three years later that 
a school for children of tender years was inaugurated in 
New York City — a school to which Boone erroneously gives 
the credit of being the first infant school on this side of 
the Atlantic — an error not surprising, in view of the ab- 
sence of any published account of the New Harmony edu- 
cational experiment at the time his interesting and valu- 
able work was written. 

(3) The first kindergarten of any type in the Western 
World. To the extent that the play-school at New Har- 
mony, like Buchanan's earlier efforts at New Lanark, was a 
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forerunner of FroebeFs more eflBcient organizatio 
kindergarten of the New Harmony schools precede 
first kindergarten of the Froebel type by thirty-four 
for it was not until 1860 that Miss Peabody, " witl 
knowledge of the details of FroebeFs system/' opei 
Boston a school based upon the kindergarten idea. 
(2)^ The first use of the kindergarten as a part 
publtc-school system. Though the Froebel kindergarte 
introduced in 1860, its recognition and adoption 1 
public-school systems of the country was tardy. ] 
not imtil 1873 that Dr. W. T. Harris, then superintc 
of the public schools at St. Louis, after years of agital 
the question, induced that city to be the first in the T 
States to introduce the kindergarten into its public < 
tional system. 

J^) The first distinctively trade-school and the i 
industrial school in point of time inaugurated i 
United States. 

\^ The first industrial school of any type to he n 
part of a free piiblic-school system, 

(6) The first noteworthy American attempt ar 
second American attempt of any character to inti 
and perpetuate the Pestalozzian system of instr 
which has conquered the schools of this nation. 

(7) The first public-school system, free or unfr 
fering the same educational advantages to both sexe 

(&jf The first free public-school system in a land in 
to-aay the blessings of an education, " free as the 
waters '* (as Robert Dale Owen so earnestly hoped 1 
might become), forces itself upon the American child 
need he, by due process of law. 

\Jfl) The first real public-school system west ( 
Appalachians. 

\}iff) The first formidable revolt ever made by a j 
achool system in this country against that so-called 
eral'* education, which, regardless of taste and apl 
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ability and prospective calling, persist in thrusting ilie 
classics down the throats of all its unwilling victims. 

(11) The most humane and enlightened system of 
school government to be found an3rwhere — for it was not 
equaled even by that in the schools of the tender-hearted 
Pestalozzi himself. 

11^ The most enthusiastic and determined advocacy 
and^pport of "free, equal, and universal schools" that 
history records. 

(13) The most ambitious and pretentious educational 
experiment which the world had yet witnessed and, with 
the exception of Pestalozzi's earlier effort, the most cour- 
ageous and unselfish educational experiment which the 
world has yet witnessed. 

(b) The results that came from the sowing. Immedi- 
ate results there were none. It was not to be expected 
that there would be. Owen and Maclure and the " Boat- 
load of Knowledge '* were prophets and seers upon the 
mountain-top, their backs to the wilderness, their faces 
turned toward a fleeting vision of the promised land, /^he 
New Harmony educational experiments were half a cen- 
tury in advance of their timesV^The educational principles 
and practises of that all-too-bnef golden age on the Wabash 
did not lie within the comprehension of either the frontier 
pedagogue or the Xew England schoolmaster. Both fol- 
lowed blindly and implicitly in the footsteps of Master 
Cheever. The prejudice with which the sturdy pioneer 
from New England viewed the social and religious ideas 
of the Commune extended to its educational system and all 
pertaining to it. Schools were few and far between, 
poorly equipped and poorly attended, uncertain in dura- 
tion and taught by poorly paid, poorly prepared back- 
woodsmen or roving adventurers from the East. The 
rough frontiersmen, engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the forces of the wilderness, had little time and 
less thought for the affairs of the schoolroom. The 
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who^ in that age of slow commuiiication between 
ely scattered settlements, had heard the story of the 
cational ventures at New Harmony associated them 
li the " other social vagaries '' by which the new social 
er astonished, and yet at the same time amused the 
2tical pioneers of the Western country. When the last, 
[ering school of the Comm\me closed its door it was 
arent, even to an unprejudiced observer, that, meas- 
i by the immediate effect upon contemporary education. 
New Harmony group of educators had labored and 
ai of their substance entirely in vain. 
But one " can not see, ^neath winter's field of snow, the 
it harvest of the future grow.'' If Owen and Maclure, 
iding on the ruins of their golden dream for the better- 
it of their fellows and vouchsafed one clear vision into 
future, could have seen the seed seemingly fallen among 
•ns and on stony ground grow, as it did grow, into a 
len harvest of methods and measures and institutions 
the educational betterment of men, they would have 
aimed in imison, " It is wdl.'y For, measured by its 
r-effect, the educational experiment at New Harmony 
^rves to rank among th^ most important educationsd 
ements in this co\mtryr 

A subsequent chapter tells, in detail, the story of the 
in of public librar ies, modeled after the Society for 
raai instruction of community days, which Maclure 
the generous provisions of his will, established in one 
dred and sixty frontier settlements of the West, 
en at a time when there were few private and no 
lie libraries, it is impossible to overestimate the im- 
18 which this wise benefaction gave to intellectual de- 
ipment in every one of the one h\mdred and sixty 
munities which enjoyed the benefits of Maclure's lib- 

ity. 

Subsequent pages describe the attainment and distin- 
ihed services of the noted group of scientists who, 
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drawn to The New Moral World originally by the first 
American geologist, made the scene of Maclure's disas- 
trous educational efforts a rendezvous and Mecca of scien- 
tists for many years. By their labors New Harmony 
became not only the first important scientific outpost in 
the West, but also the strongest scientific center in America. 

The closing chapter of this book deals with the life 
and distinguished services of Robert Dale Owgjv He 
was the very incarnation of the^spirtt 6t tKeiounders 
of the new social order. In him both his father and 
William Maclure lived again, for his act was their act, 
made more effective by his talent. Whether as editor 
of the Free Enquirer or law-maker, we find him always 
the earnest, effective champion of " free, equal, and uni- 
versal schools,^' and of wise measures for their better- 
ment, rfs a member of the National Congress, he became 
the legislative father of th e Smithsonian Instituti on/ As 
a member of the legislature of the very State from which 
his distinguished father had withdrawn in chagrin over 
the failure of his educational, as well as his social schemes. 
Robert Owen, filled with the ancient enthusiasm of his 
house for popular education, formulated and brought to 
a successful passage the school-law whose enactment marks 
the natal day of the Indiana educational system. Robert 
Dale Owen was truly the legislative father of the Indiana 
common-school system. Through the wise legislation for 
which he must be credited, most of the educational prin- 
ciples and plans for the organization of common schools 
which the New Harmony group of reformers advocated, 
triumphed throughout the Middle West. 

Though denied immediate consideration by contempo- 
rary schools, the educational doctrines of the New Har- 
mony group found entrance to them in other ways. Neef s 
Plan and Method of Education and his Methods of 
Teaching, both published almost a generation before 
Hall's Lectures on School Keeping and Page's Theory 
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I Practise of Teaching, were among the first peda- 
;ical treatises in America. The New Harmony ex- 
iments gave these two books for the first time the 
ognition and prestige which made them one of the 
horitiesin school management and methods throughout 
I country west of the Alleghanies for fully a quarter of 
entury after the collapse of the educational ventures of 
e New Moral World. Through the writings of his first 
lerican disciple Pestalozzi influenced the pioneer teach- 
on the frontier of civilization. 

During their brief career the New Harmony educa- 
lal experiments afforded the first training-school for 
chers in all the West. Boone says that " the Pestaloz- 
n theory found admirable exposition in the community 
lool for both young men and young women, to whom it 
s more than a model school in their later teaching ; it 
8 at once an inspiration and a liberal training." When 
ren^s social system dissipated into thin air, there went 
th from brief homes on the Wabash men and women 
0, scattering in every direction through the Ohio and 
ssissippi valleys, and becoming the instructors of the 
meer youth, sowed in almost every isolated hamlet the 
lets of the educational creed which Pestalozzi and Neef 
d Maclure had espoused. 

The eminent scientists who made New Harmony a 
idezvous were themselves bearers of good seed and glad 
ings. Their achievements and contributions drew re- 
ined attention to the best features of the educational 
ight that had failed.'' Most of them, enthusiastic be- 
^ers in the methods and aims of the New Harmony 
>up, carried with them on their scientific explorations to 
Ty remote spot the new educational faith. Climbing 
eminence in every Western State as surveyors and geolo- 
ts and university instructors, their advocacy of the free 
>lic school and the Pestalozzian system of instruction 
^Unanded the attention which their distinguished attain- 
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ments merited. They Becuredy after many days, the tardy 
recognition for which the New Harmony group of ednet- 
tors had asked^ and asked in Tain. 

When the social sjrstem went to pieces, hundreds of 
its most enthusiastic devotees turned their hocks upon tfas 
scene of the great disappointment and sought permanent 
homes elsewhere. Some returned to the country east of tlie 
Appalachians, while a greater number scattered themsebei 
through the promising hamlets of the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys. All carried to the new habitation an enthusiastie 
support of the free public school and the PestalooiaB 
creed. Who can estimate the influence which they haie 
exerted in molding the spirit, the method, and the oigin- 
ization of the public-school systems both north and soatli 
of Mason and Dixon's line? 

The second distinctive Pestalozzian movement in this 
country invaded the conservative atmosphere of staid New 
England. It numbered in the list of its enthusiastic cham- 
pions such men as Horace Mann and Barnas Sears and 
George Boutwell and Lowell Mason and Agassiz and David 
Page and E. A. Sheldon, and a host of others almost as 
illustrious. No more distinguished group of educators has 
blessed any epoch in our career as a nation. Their achieve- 
ments constitute one of the brightest pages in our educa- 
tional history. Combining with the enthusiasm that char- 
acterized the New Harmony group the conservatism and 
intellectual balance necessary to permanent reform, they 
gave the Pestalozzian faith a firm foothold on American 
soil, wrote its spirit into wise laws and enduring institn- 
tions, and sent it westward to complete the work that New 
Harmony had inaugurated. Whence came the first in- 
spiration of this second Pestalozzian group? From the 
East or from the West, or from both? Who can answer 
with safety ? Would it not be pardonable, at least, if the 
teachers of the Middle West should elect to believe that the 
traditions and the influence of the New Harmony experi- 
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ts, working silently through the years, played at least 
uUl part in the awakening of New England and served 
ome slight degree to turn the minds and hearts of its 
national thinkers in expectant faith to the teachings 
lie master of Burgdorf ? 

if ost of the educational doctrines of the New Harmony 
p of educators have triumphed and a national free 
ic-school system, for which they so strenuously con- 
rf, more far-reaching and efficient than pictured in 
fondest dream, is consimmiating that very equality of 
"•tunity among the classes which the sociaLexperiments 
le New Moral World sought to achieve/Robert Owen 
l^illiam Maclure did not fail, for in the fulness of 
they have come into their own. ^ 
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CHAPTEB XXI* 

JOSIAH WABBEM* 

^' A remarkable American^ Josiah Warren." 

— JoBor Stuart Mill. 

Among the most remarkable characters attracted to 
New Harmony in community days was Josiah Warren, 
equally notable as an inventive genius^ a social philosopher, 
and a peaceful revolutionist. He was bom in Boston in 
1798, of historically famous Puritan stock. Of his parents 
and early life but little is known. At an early age he 
displayed musical talents, and, with his brother George, 
played professionally in local bands. At the age of twenty 
he married, and soon after set out from his native place 
to improve his fortunes in the West. He settled in Cincin- 
nati, and gained an honorable repute as an orchestra leader; 
but he had other interests besides music. Mechanical pur- 
suits occupied his leisure hours, the earliest fruit of which 
was the invention of a lamp, patented in 1823, which sub- 
stituted lard for tallow as fuel, giving a better light at a 
lower cost. Its success was such that the inventor before 
long was running a lamp manufactory in Cincinnati. 

More pressing problems than those of illumination 
were, however, shortly to arise and absorb the active mind 
and generous heart of the ingenious young New Englander. 
There came to Cincinnati in 1824 a visitor whose reputa- 

* This chapter is the contribution of Mr. WiUiam Bailie, of Boston, 
yrho has made a searching study of the life and services of Josiah 
Warren, and is the best informed authoritj on the phUosophj of that 
remarkable man. 
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8 the boldest and most successful social reformer of 
ge was world-wide. When Robert Owen, with a 
' of conviction and inspiring enthusiasm which have 
been surpassed, unfolded his plans for the inaugura- 
f The New Moral World, Warren was so much im- 
d that he decided to join the grand experiment which 
bout to begin at New Harmony. So, after disposing 
lamp factory, Warren, with his young family, joined 
and his enthusiasts on the Rappite property, 'hoping 
ist in founding the ideal community which was to 
in a millennium of peace and plenty, brotherhood 
appiness, ultimately to embrace all mankind. 
LTC Warren found a field in which to study the prob- 
)f government, property, and industry, together with 
lation of the individual to society, such as never bo- 
ras given to man. During two stormy years of vicis- 
s, di8app>ointmenta, and failure Warren remained 
th«» community, and bore his share of the burdens 
nt to so pretentious an undertaking. And when he 
' d<»parted it was not, like so many others, as an 
UTiil reactionary, but as an earnest, hopeful student 
ad Fp'ut his time to good purpose. As one who had 
;>ainful jfolicitude witnessed the inadequacy of com- 
m to corn»<*t the evils of property; and the failure 
4Tnal authority, as well as of majority rule, to solve 
•cihlcms of povcrnmcnt, he had Iwirncd an invaluable 
. and stored up pregnant experience for us^mu future 
» to ^rap[>le with the same vital issues. With Warren 
ilure of communism was simply a reason for trying 
T plan of attack upon the existing institutions of 
\;. Like Owen, he never doubted that the ** emancipa- 
•f man " was possible, and human happiness only a 
on of suitable social adjustment and the application 
at he dt»emed to Ik* right principles, 
lief among the caust»s which, in Warren's mind, led 
aster at New Harmony, were the suppression of in- 
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dividnality^ the lack of initiatiYe» and the abeence of pe^ 
8onal responBibility. When everything was decided by 
authority^ or by the will of the majorilyy each was prone 
to ascribe the faults of the system to the shortcomings of 
his neighbors. These defects Warren beliered to be in- 
separable from any social scheme based upon gOYemment 
and communily of goods. Eren under the most favorable 
conditions failure would in the long nm be assured. He 
concluded, therefore, that the basis of all future reform 
must be complete individual liberty. Eyery one should be 
free to dispose of his person, his property, his time, snd 
his reputation as he pleases — ^but alway$ (U his own cost; 
this qualification of the principle is inseparable from it, 
the core, as it wer^ of his philosophy. 

The New Harmony experience had convinced Warren 
that any theory of reform, however perfect or plausible, 
should be put to the test before being offered to the world 
as a remedy for existing evils. To this end, therefore, he 
undertook his first experiment, the Time store. 

On the 18th of May, 1827, there was unpretentiously 
opened at the corner of Fifth and Vine streets in Cin- 
cinnati a small coimtry store, conducted on a plan new 
to commerce. It was the first Equity store, designed to 
illustrate and practicalize the cost principle, the germ of 
the cooperative movement of the future. When the »d- 
vantages of the store became known, it proved to be the 
most popular mercantile institution in the city. The people 
called it the " Time store " because a clock was used bv 
the merchant to determine the amount of compensation 
for his service in waiting upon the customers. The store- 
keeper exchanged his time for an equal amount of the time 
of those who purchased goods from him. The actual cost 
of the goods bought was paid for in cash, the labor note of 
the customer was given to the merchant to pay for his 
service. It ran something after this fashion : " Due to 
Josiah Warren, thirty minutes in carpenter work. — John 
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^ Here was the application of the principle of 
or labor, the cost principle, in its most primitive 
irhich was subsequently modified to allow for the 
it valuations of Uie various kinds of labor, 
f idea of labor notes originated with Robert Owen^ 
irren's application of it was original and proved 
r successful. Though at the beginning the Equity 
let with scant encouragement, it was but a short 
mtil it taxed all the reformer's time and energies. 
?rchant on the next comer soon found himself with- 
upation, and requested Warren to explain to him 
thod of conducting business on the equity plan, 
under of the movement was only too happy to as- 
rival to convert his place into a " Time store," and 
t-fl to see so quickly an instance of what competition 
Jo in enforcing the adoption of more equitable 
8 of exchange. 

rrcn's ^tore was a labor exchange where those who 
[xlucts to sell could dispose of them, provided the 
irere in demand, without having to give the lion's 
8 profit to the middleman. It was also a bureau 
or seeking employnunt, and thus served to direct 
irmcr's attention to the long and useless apprentice- 
y which the common traders wore hedged around. 
kkI to disprove the nwd for long terms of industrial 
ie, and this desin? U?d to the idea of a cooperative 
Full of enthusiasm for the principles which he 
«r convinced would solve the dt»ei)er economic proln 
!" society, having tried them in regard to the dis- 
m of wealth, he longed to see them applied to its 
:ion. 

ort Dale Owen at this period be<rame inten^ted in 
's plans, hut after much waiting, and a visit to New 
1 1830, the Cincinnati reformer decided to prepare, 
I, for a village experiment. lie sc»t himself to learn 
•ractical arts, including wagon-building, wood and 
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metal workmg, printiiig and lype-fouDdiiig. The fint 
village of Eqnity was commenced in Tuacanwaa Coun^, 
Ohio, and after a two years' trial was abandoned, owing to 
the malarial and unhealthfnl oondition of the locaUtf. 
Many interesting experiments in the industrial and pncti- 
cal education of the young were carried out by WairaHf 
which showed that in this field he was a true pioneer, for 
it is only to-day that his views are finding realisation in 
the manual trainingnx^ools and technical institiLtkHifl for 
practical education. 

The Peaceful Bevolutionist, Warren's first periodiody 
appeared in January, 1833, but survived only a iew 
months. It was a four-page weekly of conspicuoudy neat 
typography, and was devoted to expositions of the prin- 
ciples of equity. So primitive at the time were his re- 
sources, and so marvelous his skill and ingenuity, that the 
plates from which the paper was printed were cast over the 
fire of the same stove at which the wife cooked the family 
meals. The printing-press he used was his own invention, 
and with his own hands he made type-molds, cast the type 
and the stereo-plates, built the press, wrote the articles, set 
them up, and printed off the sheets. 

The years prior to 1842 were devoted mainly to me- 
chanical pursuits and printing inventions. About 1840 
Warren constructed the first press that was ever used to 
print newspapers from a roll. The following description 
of this mechanism is from an editorial which appeared 
February 28, 1840, in an Evansville paper: 

" The first number of the Southwestern Sentinel is the 
first newspaper probably in the world which was ever 
printed on a continuous sheet. Our press or printing ma- 
chinery is the invention of Mr. Josiah Warren, of New 
Harmony. He has brought a series of experiments extend- 
ing through nine years to a successful close, and thifl 
machine, which he calls his speed press, is one of the re- 
sults." 
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Unfortunately the innoyation was opposed by the print- 
eiBy who saw in its labor-saving power a menace to their 
interests. They deliberately threw the press out of gear 
at erery opportunity, and at length so exasperated the in- 
Tentor that he came one day to the Sentinel ofiBce, had the 
press hauled away, and deliberately broke it to pieces. 

Typographical inventions continued, however, to oc- 
cupy Warren's attention. His purpose was to extend his 
stereotyping inventions to all varieties of printing, illus- 
tration, and artistic reproduction. His improvements in 
this field he termed " universal typography." 

The Indiana Statesman, of New Harmony, under dates 
of October 4, 1845, and March 7, 184(>, contains flattering 
accounts of the progress and utility of Warren's inventions. 
His typographical plates were durable, cheap, and had a 
smooth, glassy surface, so like stone that the inventor 
termed them ** stone-types." Ho claimed that the facility 
with which illustrations could bo got up, the rapidity of 
stereotyping and printing them, together witii tho dura- 
bility of the plates, justiliod the expoctation tiiat they would 
ultimately sujhts^mIo woodcuts, sttH»l-plate and cop|HT-|)Iato 
engraving and printing, and lithography. The prmess in- 
cluded printing in colors, iK'sidos a result similar to what 
is now known as half-tomN. 

While it is doubtful if Warren ever nx'eivc^l an equiva- 
lent for his ingenuity, labor, an<l outhiy on thes<* inventions, 
at which he worked during the larger part of his life, it is 
ctTtain that his methods were utiliz^l l>v others, and the 
world is a(*fordingly the gainer by his improvements. The 
processes now in uh' for the finer ehiss of stereotype work 
are baso<l ujwn his diseoveries. The latter ynirs of his life 
were devotwl to studies an<l experiments with a view to 
perfecting his inventions, and his linal results, it is bt*- 
lieved, were not made known to the world, nor rendennl 
Available when death terminated his lalM)rs. 

The New Harmony Time store was opened in 184*^. At 
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first it encountered strong opposition at the hands of in- 
terested rivals^ but its beneficial influence was soon felt in 
a fall of retail prices throughout the surrounding country. 
Of this, his second store experiment, Warren wrote: 
** Whatever may be thought of the hopelessness or the un- 
popularity of reform movements, I will venture to assert 
that no institution, political, moral, nor religious, ever 
assumed a more sudden and extensive popularity than the 
Time store of New Harmony. But it was principally 
among the poor, the humble, and the downtrodden. None 
of those who had been accustomed to lead, none who had 
anjrthing to lead with, offered the least assistance or aid, 
nor scarcely sympathy, though they did not attempt to 
deny the soundness of the principles. . . . When all 
the stores in the surrounding country had come down in 
their prices to an equilibrium with the Equity store, the 
custom naturally flowed back again to them, and the next 
step was to wind up the Time store and commence a vil- 
lage.'' 

Warren next turned his ingenuity to the production in 
1844 of an original system of music, denominated by him 
" Mathematical Notation," designated on scientific prin- 
ciples to accomplish in the representation of harmonic 
sounds a similar service to that performed by phonography 
in the representation of the elements of speech. The 
author printed the book by his newly perfected universal 
typography, and, as may still be seen by a copy preserved in 
the library of the New Harmony Working Men's Institute, 
it was a beautiful example of his stereotyping process, re- 
producing his own handwriting in delicate copper-plate. 
Dr. Mason, a musical authority of that day, admitted the 
comprehensiveness and simplicity of Warren's musical 
notation, but believed it would be a hopeless under- 
taking to attempt to supersede the universally accepted 
system. 

About this period Warren received seven thousand dol- 
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neers keep from the public as far as possible all infoma- 
tion concerning them ? To such questions no satisfactory 
answer in a few words can be given. Owing to the high 
price of the surrounding land, most of the settlers, after 
about four years, moved from Utopia into Minnesota, 
where land was cheap and abundant. 

Leaving the scenes of his labors in Ohio and Indiana, 
Warren in 1850 visited New York and Boston, and, by 
means of a quiet propaganda, succeeded in arousing the 
interest of many earnest people in the individualistic form 
of cooperation advocated by him. He met the brilliant 
writer and reformer, Stephen Pearl Andrews, who hence- 
forth became Warren^s most ardent disciple, and the liter- 
ary exponent of equity. Andrews' Science of Society, an 
exposition of the sovereignty of the individual, and cost the 
limit of price, has probably done more toward calling the 
attention of independent thinkers and reformers to War- 
ren's philosophy than anything ever put forth by himself, 
and is by far the ablest statement of the " principles " 
which has yet appeared. 

As a result of Warren's activity the Village of Modern 
Times was founded in 1851. The site was on Long Island, 
forty miles by railroad from New York City. The soil 
was considered worthless, but this did not deter the en- 
thusiasts of equity. They came by ones and twos, and 
gradually began to clear the ground for market-garden- 
ing, meanwhile building themselves houses of such preten- 
sions as their limited resources permitted. About a hun- 
dred souls had settled on the ground when the New York 
Tribune began to feature the colony and create a publicity 
as undesirable to the settlers as it proved to be annoying. 
The newspaper notices brought many visitors, some to stay, 
mostly ignorant of the ideas on which the village was 
founded. True to their principles, which allowed equal 
rights to all in natural opportunities, the pioneers re- 
frained from taking any steps to exclude the newcomers, 
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they did not invade the rights of others. This 
to principle had, however, its drawbacks, though 
d it proved a self-corrective. One man began to 
plurality of wives, and started a paper to support 
. Another believed clothing to be a superfluity 
)nly personally practised his Adamic vagaries but 
them upon his helpless children. A woman who 
t have passed for a model of physical perfection, 

herself in male attire, which gave rise to the 
r comment that " the women of Modem Times 
n men^s clothes and looked hideous.'^ Still an- 
tnan had the diet mania so severely that, after 
live on beans without salt until reduced almost ta 
1, she died within a year. Whereupon the news- 
jclared : " The people of Modem Times are kill- 
selves with fanatical ideas about food/' These^ 
le of the burdens the real settlers had to bear 
hey acted on the non-invasive principle, and ac- 
)erty to do even the silliest things, believing that 
e, and the application of personal responsibility 
ig things to be done at each one's own cost, would 
surest and most effectual cure, 
te the persistent misrepresentations and the with- 
Qders to which the colony was subjected during^ 
: years, the pioneers prospered. But after reap- 
luch of the undesirable fruits of notoriety, the 
5 changed to Brentwood, under which appellation 
known. 

ng to an English friend in 1857, one of the set- 
ward Linton, asks: "You have been here, sir, 
k you, considering the natural obstacles to over- 
you ever saw greater material success attained in 

1 time by the same number of people without capi- 
writh only their hands and brains to operate with, 

[ the disadvantages of habits formed by a false* 
I and training. . . . And as it regards in- 
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dividual and social happiness and the entire absence of 
vice and crime, I am confident this settlement can not be 
equaled. This is, emphatically, the school of life. It is 
what has been learned here, infinitely more than what has 
been done, that constitutes what I consider the greatest 
success of the settlement. What has not been done is, I 
think, of far more consequence than what has been done. 
. I would rather that my children would live here 
and have the advantages of the society and practical les- 
sons taught here, than for them to have what is called 
An education in the best institutions of learning in the 
world.'' 

Linton's tribute to Warren in the same letter can not be 
omitted: "But whether I ever live to see the practical 
realization of the principles or not, here or elsewhere, I 
never can feel sufiBciently grateful to the unostentatious 
man whose remarkable and peculiar constitution of mind 
enabled him to discover the most subtle and sublime truths 
ever made known to man for his self-government and the 
regulation of his intercourse with his neighbors. In my 
own person and in my own domestic affairs I have been 
incalculably benefited." 

Broad avenues, tree-shaded streets, pretty cottages 
surrounded by strawberry-beds and well-tilled gardens, 
formed the outward appearance of Modern Times. The 
occupants were honest, industrious, and had learned to 
mind their own business, while readily cooperating with 
their neighbors for mutual advantage. They were free 
from sectarian dissensions, law-courts, jails, rumshops, 
prostitutes, and crime. No one acquired wealth save by 
his own industry. Long afterward the people who lived 
there during the years that the principles of equity were 
the only law among citizens, looked back with regret 
mingled with pleasure on those pioneer days of effort to 
achieve a higher social ideal. 

It should be remembered that the equity vUlages did 
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ail in the sense that New Harmony, Brook Farm, and 
rous other similar experiments failed. The Modern 
rs had no trouble over property or forms of govem- 
Each owned his house and land, and by mutual 
r^itanding political or civic authority was dispensed 
None felt responsible for the failure of his neigh- 
and only aggressive or invasive action was resented 
unhinod action. The panic of 1857, which in New 
City alone threw upward of twenty thousand people 
•nly out of work, shattered a manufacturing enter- 
that had l>een successfully begun in Modem Times, 
•f the effcctH of the ensuing industrial depression 
iloariHl away, the country was in the throes of 
war, and all hope of success was for the time 
»att*d. 

1 July, 1854, while living at Modern Times, Warren 
1 thi» publication of his Periodical Ij<»tters, a record 
»' movement and further exposition of the principles, 
1 wrre issuinl with more or less re<r«larity until the 
f is.'iH. He sjM'nt the winter of Isrin-TiG visiting his 
rirnds in Ohio and Indiana. After 1800 he returned 
ore to tlie I^mg Island village. 

he reformer's activity declined with advancing age. 
■al years were s|H*nt quietly at (Miftondale, near Bos- 
and in 1873 he went to reside with his friends, the 
• h^mIs, in their home at Princ<»ton, Massachusetts. Here 
rf)t«* and printwl his last production, Part III, of the 
Civili/jition serit^, giving "practical applicati(ms " 
he *' fa<ts and conclusions of forty-seven years' stu<ly 
fX[M'rinients in reform movements through commun- 
;o elementary principles foun<l in a direction opposite 
id away from communism, l)ut leading dinrtly to all 
armonic results ainie<l at hy communism." K(|uitablo 
nierce, his first lK)ok, containing practically all his 
*, was first published in IS HI, and was several times 
nted. 
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The last months of Warren's life were passed in Boston 
at the house of his early friend, Edward Linton, where 
he was cared for in his last illness hy kindly hands. Kate 
Metcalf, one of the pioneers of Modern Times, nursed him 
to the end, which came on April 14, 1874. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

BOBEBT OWEN'S LATEB LIFE 

^He originated mnd organixed infant •cbooln He fecnred a re- 
dsctkm of the hoort of labor for women and children in factories 
He waa a liberal mpporter of the earlier efforts to obtain national 
adocatkm. He labored to promote international arbitration. He waf 
one of the foremoet Engliihmen who taught men to aspire to a higher 
•odal state hj reconciling the interests of capital and labor. He spent 
bis life and a large fortune in seeking to improre his fellow men by 
girlng them education, self- reliance, and moral worth. His life was 
sanctified by human affection and lofty effort.** — Instrtpiton on manu' 
to Robert Owen in KenstU Oreen Cemetery. 



Ik the autumn of 1827 Robert Owen arrived again in 
England. Through negotiations with the minister from 
Mexico to the Court of St. James he projected a plan 
for oommonistic colonization in the provinces of Texas 
and Coahuila. Immense tracts of land in these provinces 
were to be set apart for Mr. Owen's use, though remain- 
ing under Mexican control, and here he was to be given 
an opportunity to establish a vast communistic common- 
wealthy colonize<l from all quarters of the globe. Mr. 
Owen went to Mexico in order to complete these plans, 
but the negotiations came to an end when he discovered 
that the degree of religious toleration he demanded would 
not be granted. In the spring of 1829 he was again at 
New Harmony, and in April of that year he met Alex- 
mnder Campbell in a famous del>ate on religious ques- 
tiona. The discussion was held in Cincinnati, and lastcnl 
days, before immense audiemx's. It was a veritable 
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battle between giants ; for years the printed report of these 
debates was read and reread throughout the West. 

From Cincinnati he journeyed to Washington, where 
he interested himself in bringing about a better feeling 
between the United States and Great Britain. As he 
became intimately associated with President Jackson and 
Secretary of State Van Buren, his labors were not with- 
out effect. The same year he returned to England and 
began the campaign in behalf of cooperation which he 
continued to the end of his life. His systems of " lahor 
exchange ^' and ** equitable commerce ^' attracted wide 
attention, and have developed into the great labor co- 
operative system of Great Britain. 

Robert Owen frequently crossed the Atlantic to visit 
his sons and daughter in America, and to urge his plans 
on this side of the ocean. As late as 1844, while Fourier- 
ism was planting its phalanstercs in America, he arrived 
in New York and published an address to the people of 
America, declaring that he had come " to effect in peace 
the greatest revolution ever yet made in human society.'' 
He called a world's convention to consider reform move- 
ments, in 1845, but this was a failure. Adin Ballou, as 
quoted by Noyes, said of him at this time : 

" Robert Owen is a remarkable character. In vears, 
nearly seventy-five; in knowledge and experience, super- 
abundant; in benevolence of heart, transcendental; in 
honesty, without disguise; in philanthropy, unlimited; in 
religion, a skeptic; in theology, a Pantheist; in meta- 
physics, a necessarian circumstantialist; in morals, a uni- 
versal executionist; in general conduct, a philosophic 
non-resistant; in socialism, a communist; in hope, a ter- 
restrial elysianist; in practical business, a methodist; in 
deportment, an unequivocal gentleman. . . . Mr. 
Owen has vast schemes to develop, and vast hopes of 
speedy success in establishing a great model of the new 
social state, which will quite instantaneously, as he thinks, 
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ring the human race into a terrestrial paradise. He in- 
lata on obtaining a million of dollars to be expended in 
indsy buildings, machinery, conveniences, and bcautifica- 
ions for his model community. Ue flatters himself he 
hall be able, by some means, to induce capitalists, or 
eriiaps Congress, to furnish the capital for this object. 
Ve were frankly obliged to shake an incredulous head 
Jid tell him how groundless, in our judgment, such 
plendid anticipations must prove. He took it in good 
lart, and declared his confidence unshaken and his hopes 
mdiacourageable by any man's unbelief.'' 

Robert Owen spent the following winter in New Har- 
Qony. In June, 1846, he addressed the Constitutional 
invention of the State of New York on Human Rights 
nd Progress. 

" Six times," says Noyes, " after he was fifty years 
Jd, and twice after he was seventy, he crossed the At- 
antic and back in the service of communism. Let us not 
ay that all this wonderful activity was useless. I^et us 
lot call this man a driveler and a monomaniac. Let us 
mtber acknowledge that he was receiving and distribu- 
ing an inspiration, unknown even to himself, that had 
I sure aim, and that it is at this moment conquering the 
rorid. His hallucination was not in his expectations, 
»ut in his ideas of time and methods." 

Ralph Waldo Emerson makes some interesting allu- 
ions to Robert Owen as he appeared to him in IS 15. 
* Robert Owen of New Lanark/' he says, ** came hith<»r 
rom England in 1845 to read lectures or hold conviTsa- 
ions wherever he could find listnuTs — the most aminblr, 
anguine, and candid of men. He had not the least dou}>t 
bat he had hit on the i>lan of ri^ht and perfect s(Mial- 
sm, or that mankind would adopt it. lie was then 
evcnty years old, and bcin^ asked, * Well, Mr. Owen, 
rho in your disciple? how nianv men are there |)os.»»esti(Hl 
1 jour views who will remain after you are gone to put 
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them in practise?^ replied, 'Not one/ Robert Owen 
knew Fourier in his old age. He said that Fourier 
learned of him all the truth that he had. The rest of 
his system was imagination and the imagination of a 
visionary. Owen made the best impression by his rare 
benevolence. His love of men made us forget his ' three 
errors.' His charitable construction of men and their 
actions was invariable. He was the better Christian in 
his controversies with Christians. 

" And truly I honor the generous ideas of the sociid- 
ists, the magnificence of their theories, and the enthu- 
siasm with which they have been urged. They appeared 
inspired men of their time. Mr. Owen preached his doc- 
trine of labor and reward with the fidelity and devotion 
of a saint in the slow ears of his generation. 

" One feels that these philosophers have skipped no 
fact but one, namely, life. They treat man as a plastic 
thing, or something that may be put up or down, ripened 
or retarded, molded, polished, made into solid or fluid 
or gas at the will of the leader; or perhaps as a vegetable, 
from which, though now a very poor crab, a very good 
peach can by manure and exposure be in time produced— 
and skip the faculty of life which spawns and spurns sys- 
tems and system makers; which eludes all conditions; 
which makes or supplants a thousand Phalanxes and New 
Harmonies with each pulsation. 

" It would be better to say, let us be lovers and serv- 
ants of that which is just, and straightway every man 
becomes the center of a holy and beneficent republic 
which he sees to include all men in its laws, like that of 
Plato and of Christ. 

" Yet, in a day of small, sour, and fierce schemes, one 
is admonished and cheered by a project of such friendly 
aims and of such bold and generous proportions; there 
is an intellectual courage and strength in it which is 
superior and commanding; it certifies the presence of so 
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DQch tmth in the theory, and in bo far is destined to be 
mcU 

** I regard these philanthropists as themselyes the 
ITecta of the age in which they live, in common with so 
nanj other good facts the efflorescence of the period and 
predicting the good fruit that ripens. They were not the 
refttors that they believed themselves to be; but they 
rere unconscious prophets of the true state of society, 
»ne which the tendencies of nature lead unto, one which 
Iways establishes itself for the sane soul, though not 
n that manner in which they paint it." 

In his later years Mr. Owen came to recognize a truth 
rhieh be had overlooked in all his schemes for social re- 
vneration — the controlling influence of the spiritual na- 
urc. As he himself (confessed, while he had provided for 
he physical, the intellectual, and the moral needs of 
nan, he had overlooked thr spiritual. *' Yet, this, as he 
low saw," says Sargent, ** was tlio most important of all 
n the future development of mankind. . . . Owen 
ays that in looking back over his past life he can trace 
he finger of (fO<l directing his steps, preserving his life 
inder imminent dangers, and impelling him onward on 
oany occasions." 

•• For the last ten vears of his life," savs Llovd Jones, 

the proceedings of Kobert Owen had r«»ased to be dis- 
Qssed in the newspapers and on tlie platform. It necni 
lot be concluded fnmi this, however, that he was entirelv 
nactive. He re]mblished a considerable portion of his 
•riier writings, among other things his plan for dealing 
rith the wret<>hed condition of Ireland. He restates! his 
lews on national education, maintaining that ' the great 
rant of the world was a go(Nl training from birth, and 

sound, practical cnlucation for all, based on true prin- 
iples.' He drew up proposals for a treaty of fiMleration 
letween Great Britain and the Tniteil States of North 
Lmerica — the gist of which is that Great Britain and 
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America ahoTild dedaie iheir mtereBts to be the flame; 
should agree to a federative union to which all other 
nations (Ed^onld be admitted^ and recognize it aa a duty to 
terminate war and live in the abundance of a peac^ 
industry and friendly exchange.^ Thus Bobert Owen 
anticipated by fifty years propositions which hsTe in 
recent years been made for a permanent treaty of tJ^A- 
tration between the United States and Great Britain. 

As late as 1857, while in his eighty-sixth year, Mr. 
Owen attended a meeting of the Sodal Science Associa- 
tion at Birmingham, and read a paper on The Haman 
Bace Oovemed witiiout Punishment. Attempting to 
read a paper at the meeting of the association at lA^et- 
pool the following year, he broke down and was carried 
from the platform. He was taken to his native town of 
Newton^ where he secured accommodations in the house 
next to the place where he was bom. Robert Dale Owen 
was summoned from Naples, where lie was charge 
d'affaires for the United States, and, holding the hand of 
his distinguished son, the great philanthropist breathed 
his last. His last words were, " Relief has come.'^ 

" The agitation of Owen/' writes his friend and fol- 
lower, Lloyd Jones, " was unsuccessful in its immediate 
results, but though the immediate consummation of our 
hopes be denied, it is for us to work on as wisely and as 
faithfully as we can, trusting the fulfilment will come, 
perhaps in a better way and at a time more suitable than 
he could appoint. For everything done by Robert Owen 
and his friends in founding cooperative villages and work- 
shops, there is ample recompense in the present success 
of the cooperative idea. I think it constitutes an especial 
claim on our gratitude that Owen brought into practical 
activity for the public good the energies of the humblest 
and the poorest, to augment the vast popular power by 
which the present cooperative movement is maintained. 
It is only since Owen's influence has been felt that it can 
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y be said the masses of the people have been brought 
ectively into action for the promotion of objects 
eh have been attended by results that arc likely to be 
manent; because^ while they secure general advan- 
B«y they confer a general discipline and strength. 
* cooperative movement is rapidly becoming a national 
rement, sustained by the development and activity of 
»ver-increa8ing popular knowledge. ... In every 
rt he made for the benefit of society his aims were 
est, his industry unimpeachable, his generosity un- 
dded, his sacrifices great and unhesitatingly incurred, 
labored for the people; he died working for them, 
his last thought was for their welfare.'' 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

NEW HABMONY^S LATEB HI8T0BY 

When Robert Owen's splendid social bark went to 
wreck upon the rocks and shoals of human nature at New 
Harmony, the company of genius which in part composed 
its crew was left stranded on what then seemed a desert 
island in the illimitable wilderness. But that little cen- 
ter of progressive thought and philanthropic spirit be- 
came a lighthouse destined to diffuse its guiding rays far 
beyond the limits of the frontier State of which it was a 
part. Through William Maclure New Harmony was to 
give a vast impetus to popular education, particularly 
throughout the West ; through David Dale Owen and his 
coadjutors it was to accelerate the development of Ameri- 
can science; through Frances Wright it was to fix its 
indelible impress upon American popular sentiment; 
through Robert Dale Ow-en it was to become a potent 
factor in American institutional development; through 
Josiah Warren it w^as to affect the trend of economic 
thought, and through Robert Owen, his views modified 
in the great school of experience he had set up at New 
Harmony, it w-as to exert an influence in fixing the tend- 
encies of the cooperative movement in England and the 
United States. 

The residence in New Harmony of William Maclure, 
Gerard Troost, Thomas Say, Charles A. Lesueur, and the 
younger Owens, made it the rendezvous of scientists for 
many years. Prince Maximilian von Neuweid, with his 
corps of scientific explorers, spent the winter of 1832 at 
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r Harmony, making a careful study of local natural 
m- in company with Say and Lcsucur. Prince Maxi- 
an wa« one of the most indefatigable scientific ex- 
ere of the first half of this centur}\ He left the Prus- 
Army after attaining the rank of general and set out 
n expedition through the interior of Brazil, studying 
cially the natural history, geolog}', and ethnology of 
region. He published the results of this ex|K.'dition 
'veral volumes. In 1832-'34 he traveled in the United 
es '' under the title of Baron Braunberg, accom- 
ed bv his artist Bodmer and his taxidermist Drei- 
«!." After visiting the larger Eastern cities, he em- 
ed from Pittsburg for New Harmony on October 9, 
*. He arrived at New Harmony on October l!Uh. In 
Following spring he descended the Wabash and Ohio 
"s to Cairo by steamboat, thence ascending the Miss- 
pi to the mouth of the Missouri and the Missouri to 
Rocky Mountain rt»gi<»n. In May and June, 1833, he 
again at New Harmony. Karly in June, 1831, acrom- 
ed by (\ A. l^»sut'ur, he went by wagon from New 
nony through Owensvillc, Princeton, Vinccnnes, 
»nce eastward vrn* near tlie route now followiMl bv 
li. and O. S. \V. Hy. acrojis Indiana; thcn<M» north- 
I to I^ke Krie; thence eastward via Niagara Falls 
OHton.*' His observaticms during hi** Ameriean jour- 
were emlMMlied in two large v<»lunies, entitled Heise 
•h Nnni Anierika, pul»li.-*h«Hl at (^>blent7.. 183S-M3 
me quarto volnnie of texts and illustrations and 
her folio volume of maps and texts.*' *' An Knglish 
on of this t<"Xt was published in 1813,*' nays Dr. 
lack, ** but the translation is a verv fnM* on«% and 
•fore not aceurat«» or available for s«'ientitie purposes, 
journal contains many valuable observations in 
lit all departments of physiral and natural stMcnce, 
Z o#jKK»ially interesting on birds, reptiles, and flowers, 
imitting geology, and the habits ami manners of the 
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natives. The Maximilian Collection of Birds is in d« 
possession of the American Museum of Natural Histoij. 
in New York City, and is regarded as a valuable colio- 
tion. In his journal he gives a list of fifty-eight trees 
and mentions a large number of shrubs he had obsened 
in the vicinity of New Harmony/^ 

In June, 1839, Dr. David Dale Owen, who, siBcetbc I 
close of the community experiments, had returned to ' 
Europe in order to pursue his studies in geology, in 183» 
had taken a medical degree from the Ohio Medical Col- 
lege, and in 1837 had been commissioned to make apK- 
liminary geological survey of Indiana, was appointei 
United States geologist. His headquarters were esuV 
lished at New Harmony, and he was given instructioK 
to make a survey of the Northwest, including what is 
now Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and the northern pan 
of Illinois, with a view to locating mineral lauds pre- 
liminary to the sale of the public domain. This greai 
work was completed in two months. Dr. Schnack tbn* 
describes Dr. Owen's interesting method of work: "A 
large number of men, many of them eminent scientist:. 
were employed. The entire corps was divided into t^" 
companies, each having an intelligent head to lookaftir 
the work; and to each company was allotted a distnct. 
in which every section was to be visited and Siirapk-^f- 
the rock, etc., collected. 

"At stated points Dr. Owen would meet each cainp 
and study the work accomplished. The country v^- 
almost without settlements, and each camp had to ^ 
supplied with hunters, whose duty it was to furnish gani*^ 
for subsistence. In looking over Dr. Owen's report oh- 
can not fail to appreciate the skill and fidelity with whics 
this great geologist performed this extensive survey ur-- 
der immense dithculties and in such a short time. He 
carried with him, on the trip up the Mississippi Bi^^^- 
supplies of the most important rocks, minerals, and rr 
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is. These were exposed on a table in the cabin of the 
nboat, and he would daily give his men instruction 
3ology and point out the characteristic rocks of the 
ing formations, and the minerals likely to be found 

n this way, by the time they reached the place to dis- 
ark they had been made acquainted with the first 
ciples of geology. *^In after years,*^ continues Dr. 
lack, "this region was more systematically surveyed 
)r. Owen. The headquarters of the United States 
ogical Survey continued at New Harmony up to 
1, when, at the completion of the Smithsonian Insti- 
building at Washington, they were conveyed to that 
ling. A part of the immense collection was taken to 
hington, another to the Indiana State University at 
mington, and a third to the American Museum of 
iral History in Central Park, New York. In passing 
ugh the first and last of these institutions, I have 

surprised to find such a large proportion of the 
[mens in all departments labeled as coming from the 

Harmony collection." 

^Then New Harmony became the headquarters of the 
ed States Geological Survey the old granary-f oriiress 
le Harmonists, which had been equipped with gra- 
I and loopholes by the Eappites for protection against 
luders, was turned into a museum. In this were 
id not only the specimens collected by surveying par- 
but the collections made by Thomas Say in the sur- 
iing States, and by William Maclure in Spain, Portu- 
Italy, France, Mexico, and the West Indies. Over 
•Id desk at New Harmony Hall lectures on chemistry, 
)gy, and biology were delivered by the leading scien- 
of the country and the foreign travelers attracted 
Tew Harmony by its international reputation as a 
tific center. 
>ne of Dr. Owen's most valuable assistants in the 
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piosecation of the geological BorreyB undertaken fmn 
New Harmony was Bichard Owen, who was a young bub 
of eighteen, ^^ fresh from the schools of Enrope," at the 
conclusion of the community period. Another was fhe 
coworker of Thomas Say, Charles A. Lesneur, who liTcd 
in New Harmony many years, exploring the moimds of 
southern Indiana, writing voluminously on the fishes and 
moUusks of the West, and ''making his living laigdy 
with his pencil in painting and making sketches.^ Lfr* 
sueur finally returned to France and spent the last yean 
of his life as curator of the museum at Havre. John 
Chappelsmith, ''a wealthy Englishman, an artist and 
engraver,'' drew many of the cuts of fossils for the geo- 
logical reports, and made meteorological observations for 
a number of years. Mrs. Chappelsmith was an enihn- 
siastic student of entSmology, and had some reputation 
as a lecturer. 

James Sampson, who came to New Harmony in 182^, 
was another scientific student of the David Owen regime. 
" After making in the dry-goods business a sufficient in- 
come," wrote Colonel Richard Owen, "he devoted him- 
self to collecting objects of natural history, by hunting 
and fishing as well as by exchange, until he had accu- 
mulated quite an extensive collection, more especially of 
land and fresh-water shells and archeological specimens, 
his whole residence being virtually a museum/^ 

Alexander Maclure, brother of William Maclure, lived 
in New Harmony many years, engaged in study and the 
administration of his brother^s affairs. He was especially 
interested in social science. 

Connected with the geological survey, to again quote 
Dr. Schnack, were " Colonel Charles Whittlesy, the vet- 
eran geologist; F. B. Meek, the eminent paleontologist, 
who determined and sketched most of the fossil animals 
for the reports of the Illinois geological survey ; Leo Les- 
quereux, the noted fossil botanist, who has described and 
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tched more fossil plants of North America than all 

rest of the authors combined; . . . Dr. Elder- 

Kty author of a standard work on the Blowpipe, and 

C. C. Parry, who served on Dr. Owen's geological sur- 

of the Northwest in 1848, and whose knowledge of 

Western flora was probably exceeded by none." 

«rt Henry Fauntleroy, of the United States Coast 

Tey, spent several years at New Harmony, where he 

le some interesting experiments in magnetic declina- 

I and intensity. He married, in 1835, Miss Jane Dale 

pn, Robert Owen*s daughter. Samuel Bolton, an Eng- 

chemist, lectured frequently on his specialty in New 

rroony, beginning as early as 1828. Evidence of the 

(ortance of New Harmony as a scientific center is 

od in the numl)er of State geologists appointed from 

t place. David Dale Owen occupied this position in 

itucky from 1854 to 1857, in Arkansas from 1857 to 

9, and in 1859 and 18G0 was State geologist of Indi- 

, his service being terminated by his death. He was 

:H?eded in Indiana by Kichard Owen, who later became 

»nel of an Indiana infantry regiment during the civil 

, and for fifteen years, lK»ginning in 18(54, was pro- 

or of natural sciencx? in the Indiana State rniversitv, 

• 

!ie first of a series of great students and teachers who 
e given this institution wide repute as a ivnter of 
ruction and re:<<»arch in natural sciencr. Hiehanl 
?n survived all other mcmU^rs of the famous Owen 
»Dd generation, dying in his eighty-first year at 
r Hannonv on March 21, 1890. Dr. (terard Troost 
ime a professor of chemistry and mineralogy in the 
hville rnivcrsity, an<l was later State gtM)logist of 
ness<»c. Major Sidney Lyon superintendetl the geo- 
c and topographical surv<»y of Kentucky. Professor 
H. Worthen nerved as htate g<Mtlogiiit <»f lllin(»is fnmi 
H until his death nearly thirty years later, during 
L'h time he published seven volumes of reports, '• eon- 
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stituting probably the most complete geol<^gical snrvef 
that has been made of any Western State." Prof. E. T. 
C!oz^ son of one of the Owenite communists, was State 
geologist of Indiana from 1868 to 1880. Dr. J. C. No^ 
wood conducted an early State geological survey of 
Illinois. 

Among the visitors to New Harmony while it was a 
scientific Mecca were Audubon, the ornithologist, then a 
storekeeper at Henderson, Kentucky, forty miles distant, 
and Dr. George Engelman, who rode to the place <m 
horseback from St. Louis in February, 1840, only to misB 
seeing the coterie of scientists he had expected to meet 
there. He chronicles as the result of his trip the sig^t 
of a ** broad-fruited maple in bloom." 

Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent Scottish geologist, was 
one of the last of the many European scientific explorers 
who visited New Harmony during its scientific golden age. 
On his second tour of the United States in 184:5-'46, he 
came by boat from New Orleans up the Mississippi and 
Ohio to Mount Vernon, thence by stage to New Harmony. 
In his notes he says : " We spent several days very agree- 
ably at New Harmony, where we were most hospitably en- 
tertained by Dr. and Mrs. David Dale Owen, . . . 
Some large buildings, in the German style of architec- 
ture, stand conspicuous, . . . the principal edifice 
being now appropriated as a public museum, in which I 
found a good geological collection, both fossils and min- 
erals, made during the State survey, and I was glad to 
learn that by an act of the Indiana Legislature, with a 
view of encouraging science, this building is exempt from 
taxation. Lectures on chemistry and geology are given 
here in the winter. Many families of superior intelli- 
gence, English, Swiss, and German, have settled in the 
place, and there is a marked simplicity in their manner 
of living which reminded us of Germany. They are very 
sociable, and there were many private parties, where 
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there was music and dancing, and a public assembly 
a week, to one of which we went, where quadrille 
waltzes were danced, the band consisting of an 
musicians. . . . 

"We found also, among the residents, a brotl 
William Maclure, the geologist, who placed his ex( 
library and carriage at our disposal. He lends his 
freely among the citizens, and they are much read 
were glad to hear many recent publications, some ( 
most expensively illustrated works, discussed and 
cized in society here. We were also charmed to 
with many children, happy and merry, yet perfectly 
dient; and once more to see what, after the experiei 
the last two or three months, struck us as a sir 
phenomenon in the New World, a shy child. There 
church or place of public worship in New Harmc 
peculiarity which we never remarked in any to\ 
half the size in the course of our tour of the I 
States. Being here on week-days, only, I had no c 
tunity of observing whether on Sunday there wer 
meetings for social worship. I heard that whei 
people of Evansville once reproached the citizens o 
place for having no churches, they observed that the 
had no shops for the sale of spirituous liquors, wh 
still a characteristic of New Harmony.*^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE MACLUBB LIBRABY MOVEMENT 

In the person of William Maclure, New Harmony 
gave to the United States its first great founder of 
libraries. Though the earlier gifts to public libraries 
from the " Father of American Gteology " lacked the mu- 
nificence of those by which the Master of Skibo Castle has 
startled the world, yet they were equally as generous 
and even more timely, for they were given in pioneer 
days, when standards of culture were being established, 
when frontier manhood and womanhood were being 
formed, when the foundations for the public-library sys- 
tems of to-day were being laid. 

Though the utter collapse of his educational experi- 
ments at New Harmony during and after the Owen 
regime discouraged Maclure from any further attempts 
to establish self-supporting schools for children, not 
even old age and failing health abated his interest in the 
productive classes nor his conviction that education was 
the only means by which those classes could be rescued 
from the oppression under which he believed them to be 
suffering. Feeling the rapid approach of death, Maclure 
determined to attempt one more venture for the edu- 
cation of those who *' earn their living in the sweat of 
their brows." 

Nine years after his departure from New Harmony 
to Mexico, Maclure, a stranger in a strange land, sick 
unto death^ focused a renewed benevoleijce upon the 
little town that had been the scene of bitter defeat to 
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accnmnlateJL ^' It teemB sbnaage to read in tiie will of an 
Indianian (for sudi we mosk hold ICadttra to be)," vrites 
Jacob P. Dimn, in an interesting monogzapli ca tlie hii- 
toiy of &d Indiana library syatem, ^ the diapositioii not 
only of some thirty bnildiiigB at New Hamioqy and about 
ten thousand acres of land in tiiat Yidnity ^ bat also over 
a million reals in Spanish securitieBy his boose No. 7 Gille 
del Lobo, in Alicante; his OonTent of St. Oines and ac- 
companying estate of ten thonsand acres in Vakncia; Us 
convent and estate of Orosmano, near Mieante; his estate 
of Carman de Croix; the Vall^ of Mnrada; fariy-ODe 
thousand francs in French seeniities; notes and flfcort- 
gages on properties scattered from Big lick plantatioii 
in Viiginia to yarions parts of England, France^ and Spam ; 
the total remaining editions of Miehanz's Syhia^ Onidil- 
lac's Logie^ and Gamer's Dictionary ; more than one hun- 
dred boxes of minerals, prints, etc., and near two thousand 
copper plates of engravings and illustrations of various 
kinds." 

The will by which Maclure hoped to create perms- 
nent libraries for the working people of his native 
country sets forth, with its maker's characteristic vehe- 
mence, hatred for the non-productive classes, respect for 
labor, confidence in the worthiness of the common peojAe, 
and an abiding faith in the regenerating virtue of edu- 
cation. "The power and influence of the classes who 
live by the ignorance of the millions has prevented the 
spread of knowledge." " Industry and persevering man- 
ual labor puts the last finish to every species of prop- 
erty before it can enter into the value of either indi- 
vidual or national wealth." " In all the countries I have 
had access to I have found the laborers the most honest, 
upright, and useful classes, and the only class that can 
make a good use of knowledge to diminish the inmior- 
ality, vice, and crime producing poverty, ignorance, mis- 
ery, and wretchedness." 
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The will made the testator's brother, Alexander 
lure, and his sister, Anna Maclure, his executors, and 
cted among other things that they should donate 
e sum of five hundred dollars to any club or society 
aborers who may establish in any part of the United 
:e8 a reading- and lecture-room with a library of at 
t one hundred volumes." The instrument proceeds 
lefine " laborers " as *^ the working classes who labor 
1 their hands and earn their living in the sweat of 
r brows/' 

Being advised that the trust in favor of these libra- 
was void because created for the benefit of bodies 
in existence, Maclure's brother and sister, though 
erously remembered in the will, proceeded to consume 
entire estate, of which, in the failure of the provisions 
>ecting libraries, they were the sole heirs. 
But a young attorney of Posey County, A. P. Hovey, 
rward governor of Indiana, believing the trust to be 
i in law, fought the cause of the libraries through 
Supreme Court of the State, which established the 
it and made Hovey its administrator. In 1855 the 
te was finally converted into fimds and the distribu- 
began. Organizations styling themselves "Working 
I's Institutes," " Mechanics' Associations," and " Lit- 
7 Societies" pretended at least to comply with the 
visions of the will respecting both the personnel of 
r membership and the collection of books. To these 
ations of five hundred dollars each were made. The 
>wing table gives in order the Maclure libraries tlius 
blished in Indiana, the location being given by county, 
I the name of the town following in parenthesis when 
vn by the records : 

Posey Co. (Mt. Vernon); Floyd (New Albany); Owen 
sport); Parke (Annapolis); Posey (Posey ville) ; Hunt- 
on (Huntington); Spencer (Liberty); Grant (Mar- 
; Posey (Farmersville) ; DeKalb (Vienna); Switzer- 
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land (Vevay); Owen (Spencer); Ohio ( ); Henry 

(Knightstown); Hancock (Greenfield); Wape (Center- 
ville) ; Bartholomew (Columbus) ; Decatur (Greens- 
burg) ; Lawrence (Bedford); Fayette (Connersville): 
Posey (Stewardsville) ; Dearborn (Aurora) ; Gibson (Bar- 
ren); Martin (Mt. Pleasant); Adams (Decatur); St. Jo- 
seph (South Bend); Fulton (Rochester); Knox (Vin- 
cennes); Boone (Thomtown); Elkhart (Goshen); White 
(Monticello) ; Clay (Brazil); Miami (Peru); Greene (Tin- 
ton); Gibson (Princeton); Hamilton (Westfield); Hen- 
dricks (Danville); Crawford (Leavenworth); Fountain 
(Covington) ; Tippecanoe (Lafayette) ; DeKalb (Au- 
burn); Clinton (Frankfort); Blackford (Hartford City); 
Lagrange (Lima); Parke (Rockville); Whitley (Columbia 
City) ; Starke (Knox) ; Xoble (Albion) ; Putnam (Green- 
castle) ; Kosciusko (Warsaw) ; Greene (Bloonifield);Jacv 

son ( ) ; Porter (Valparaiso) ; Warrick (Boonville): 

La(2:range (Lagrange); Jay (Portland); Martin (Dover 
Hill); Fountain (Attica)"; Pike (Petersburg) ; BoiU'Q 
(Oxford); Posey (Wadesville); JefTerson (South Han- 
over); Sullivan (Sullivan); Gibson (Snake Kun); Uamil- 
ton (Noblesville); Wabash (Wabash); St. Joseph (^Hslia- 
waka); ^louroe (Bloomington) ; Tippecanoe (Famor>); 
Shelby (Shelbyville); Perry (Cannelton); Kush (Ru^li- 
ville); ^ladison (Anderson); Dearborn (LawrenceburgV. 
I^uion (Liberty); Howard (Kokomo); Floyd (New Al- 
bany); Orange (Paoli); Orange (Lost Kiver); Washington 
(Salem); Jennings (Vernon); Johnson (Franklin); Dela- 
ware (Muiicie); Wayne (Richmond); Posey (Cynthiana); 
Floyd (Xew Albany); Union (Cottage Grove); Morgan 
(A[ooresville); Harrison (Corydon); Clark (Jeffem^n- 
ville); Tipton (Tipton); Spencer (Rockport); Ripk^' 
(Versailles); Scott (Lexington); Sullivan (Xew Leba- 
non); Randolph (Winchester); Allen (Fort Wayne); 
Franklin (Springfield); Posey (Xew Harmony); Vander- 
burg (Evansville) ; Clark (Charlestown) ; Morgan (Mar- 
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ins\ille); Henry (Xewcastlo) ; Wayne ((Cambridge City); 
Vermillion (Eugene); Jackson (Seymour); Putnam 
Bainbridge); JefferBon (North Madison); Greene 
Worthington); Vigo (Terre Haute); Sullivan (Car- 
We); Crawford (Alton); Pulaski (Winamae); Carroll 
[Delphi); Steuben (Angola); Montgomery (Crawfonls- 
rille); Clay (Bowling Green); GibiM)n (Patoka); Mont- 

romery ( ); Gibson (Marsh Creek); Franklin 

[Brookville); Cass (I^ogansport) ; Boone (Lebanon); 
Lake (Crown Point) ; Warren (Williamsport) ; Vermillion 
Newport); Wells (Bluffton); Putnam (Portland Mills); 
Slkhart (Elkhart) ; Parke (Blo<miingdal<>) ; Posey (Smith 
Township); (Jibson (HIaek River); Daviess (Washing- 
on); Brown (Nashville); Jasper (Henssclaer); Marshall 
Plymouth); lloward (Poplar Grove); Johnson (Edin- 
mrg); I^aiKjrte (Michigan City); Jackson (Tniontown); 
k'ermillion (Clinton); Johnson ((treenwood). 

One hundred and fort v-f our of these libraries wi-re 
Daogurate<l in Indiana tlirongh MaclureV In^ncfactions. 
"lighty-nine out of ninety-two counti<*s wen* the nvipi- 
nts of donations. Sixttn^n orpmi/ations in Illinois were 
lided, making in all one hundnMl and sixty librarit*s en*- 
ited bv the distribution of t*i;;htv tbousaiul dollars under 
he provisions of the will. 

Though it siilTcrcd many vi('is>itu«lfs, th<» New Ilar- 
nonv Working; Men's Institute ba*; Uiti th«» (mlv sue- 
tiMiful and permanent library establixbed through the 
rell-meant but miMlinttetl iK-iK'vnlerue of th«» first Anier- 
vmn giHibigist. The or^^anization realizi^l but littb* fnun 
he aid which Maclure bad )ilaiineil fur it. I>«Mitb pre- 
entt^l an endowim*nt innw bis liainN. The I/>ndon IxHtk- 
oiler against whom the onler f«»r Inniks to the valui» of 
»ne thousand dollars Ma** drawn U^'aiiie a bankrupt, and 
he onb*r was onlv luirtiallv lionon*<l. The old (German 
■hurt'h, at lN>t a crude lihrary borne, tumblt^l iht«> 
uins ahiive the a<^)»iring bead of the '* model library and 
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institute/' Nor did the rejuyenated oiganization seek 
to avail itself, of the proyisions of the wilL But wfaik 
M aelure failed to render to his first and best belorei 
library the aid which he had so fondly planned, yet he 
did breathe into the dead institute the breath of life, 
turn its activities into the direction of library work, and 
set its feet in the paths of permanency. For from the 
date of the M aelure grant the New Harmony Working 
Men's Library has maintained a continuous ezistenoe. 
To quote the words of Mr. Dransfield, the present libra- 
rian, it " has grown slowly but surely.'* 

Permanent itself, the Working Men's Library, on the 
site of so much tlmt had proved visionary and futile, 
profited by the demise of neighboring organizations. A 
Maclurean Institute, organized under the provisions of 
the will which Hovey had so faithfully labored to estab- 
lish, after a two-years' struggle gave up the ghost and 
turned its books, some three hundred volumes, over to 
the older society. At the close of the war, an old town- 
ship school library of six hundred volumes was absorbed. 

Others emulated the earlier generosity of Maclure. 
In the year 1854 a member of the corporation, limited 
by the terms of its charter to twenty-six members, died 
leaving one thousand dollars for the purchase of books 
"treating of science and fact." Twenty years later, out 
of an abundant prosperity and in grateful remembrance 
of the early struggles of their society, the later followers 
of George Rapp, then known as the Economy Society, pur- 
chased the dilapidated old church, tore it down, converted 
it into a school building, which they presented to the town 
of New Harmony, and at an expense of two thousand 
dollars repaired the wing owned and occupied by the Work- 
ing Men's Institute and Library. 

By far the most substantial aid received by this 
library, however, came through the repeated generosity 
of Dr. Murphy, a citizen of New Harmony, and one 
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the twenty-8ix membera composing the library cor- 
ition. Dr. Murphy was a waif, Iwrn in the city of 
k, Ireland, in December, 1813. At a tender age he 
brought to Louisville, Kentucky, by a brutal man who 
med to be his uncle. Mistreatment forced him to run 
y. His wanderings brought him barefooted and 
Ting to New Harmony shortly after the inauguration 
Owen's new social order. The people of the Com- 
ic received him with open anns, supported him, and 
rated him in the model schools with which Maclure 
ed to revolutionize the educational systems of a con- 
nt« and in which Mur{>hy was taught the trade of a 
)r. 

After the collapse of Owen's scheme Murphy plied 
tra<le in the little town that had proved a haven of 
ige to him. rnsucct^ssful in this v<K'ation he at- 
pt«l farming, in which he likewise fail(*<l. Hetuming 
Sew Harmony he cngaginl in the general clothing 
ness, in which his financial failure was complete, 
ring New Harmony he attcndiMl a mcMljcal sihool in 
isville, graduating with distinction. Hetuming to 
scene of his former mii* fortunes Murphy entennl 
ri a suctM»fisful carctT as a general practitioner. For- 
ite investments added to the lucrative income which 
•eifived from his professional work, until he and his 
% a childless ron|)le, ha<l ainassetl a considerable 
une. 

With the characteristic loyalty antl gratitude of his 
' Murphy sought some inetluHl of dis<-harging hi^i 
I to the communitv to which he owed so much. From 
parliest revival he had Ui'ii «leeply inten^stinl in the 
irs of the Working Men's Library, and it Uvame the 
t-'t of his genero>i:y. 

In 1M1>3 he inducid tlH» Library Societv to sell its 
quarters and assisted it to f>rect the building now 
ipied. This is a hand*M)iiif* brick structun* cimtaining 
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in addition to itc excellent library qiurters s In^ a&- 
torium, m masenm, and s very cr^taMe art galki;. Dl 
Murphy made contribations of booi» and gperimeM to 
the moseiun and filled the art gallery with cortly pu 
purohased in It^y. In 1899 he made a farther douliii 
of forty-fiye tboiuand doUara. In 1900 the gift ni br 
creased to seventy-aix thousand dollais. At hk ded^ k 
December, 1900, the snm total vaa incnaaed to cot to 
dred and fifty-Sve thousand dollars. 

The present estimated wealth of the lodetj ta two 
dred thouaaod dollars, from wfaidi is derived an u 
income of six thonsand dollate. Two thousand dnlUttp* 
year is spent for booke and periodicals, and a tntaK 
coarse costing twelve hundred dollars is offered eadi vt 
tfer. From four hundred and twenty-five volnmes in IMT, 
the number upon the open shelves of the librai; has gnn 
to more than seventeen thousand, to which the yearlj it 
ditions are in exccsa of twelve hundred books. No olio 
town of even doublu the same population can boast end 
library facilities as can the site where the stolid Bippit" 
toiled and dozed away their narrow lives in ignotant «»- 
tentment. The number of books per capita in the Stf 
Harmony library is probably greater than that of B? 
other public library. Better still, the circulation j* 
capita exceeds that of all competitors. Beet of all, it" 
claimed that the per cent of illiteracy on the site of H* 
first great Festalozzian school is less than at an; oths 
point in tlie United States. 

Two features of the New Harmony library merit spe- 
cial commendation. One is the rare good judgment iw- 
stantly displayed in the purchase of new Iwofcs. ^* 
Carnegie advises that the novel of the hour be eA- 
jected to a three-years' test at the hands of the nsdiij 
public before it is giveo recognition by a free libiuj- 
The book committee of the sole surviving jnetihitiai 
founded by the earlier Carnegie has obeyed this iDinK" 
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1 almost to the very letter. The shelves of no public 
"ary are freer from the worthless fiction by which, 
an effort to pander to the popular clamor, the intel- 
mal standard of too many communities has been low- 
3 and the literary tastes of too many readers perverted. 
The other commendable feature of the Working Men's 
titute is the extraordinary care and diligence which, 

many years, has been exercised in the collection and 
tservation of local history material. The New Moral 
»rld was not only the most ambitious communistic ex- 
iment which the world has yet witnessed, but it was 
the effort to found an ideal social order which has 
[ueathed to posterity the most complete record of its own 
)ceedings. The older Owen and his followers believed 
it the experiments which they were conducting on the 
ibash would be imitated by other community groups, 
i ultimately lead to the peaceful revolution of society. 
nee a faithful account of the proceedings of the 
'ent community must be kept, both because of the 
eess and fame that was destined to attend its philan- 
opic efforts, and because it was to serve as a prototype 

guide for other communities certain to follow in its 
:e. The records of no municipality of these latter days 
^ass in fulness and accuracy those which the semi- 
Mary, semipractical citizens of The New Moral World 
le for their Utopia. 

These records ultimately became the property of the 
rking Men's Institute. From the day on which Ma- 
•e breathed into the defunct organization a new spark 
ife, its chief pleasure and pride has been to preserve 
> to augment them. Every publication, every news- 
er, every scrap of material treating of any phase of 

problems which The New Moral World sought to 
"e, or throwing additional light upon any phase of the 
)p and Owen regimes, have been carefully culled and 
i. The very ends of the earth have been searched for 
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additional facts concerning the unfortunate social ventiues 
of which the New Harmony library has constituted itsdf 
the historian. This labor of love has widened until it his 
included within its scope the traditions and early struggles 
of the county of which the site of the labors of the Rapp- 
ites and Owenites was formerly the county seat. To^y 
the library is a repository of valuable sociological and hi^ 
torical material, much of which can not be duplicated 
elsewhere. No other known library approaches it in the 
completeness of its local history collection. Valuable both 
in quantity and quality as are Jthe general publications 
upon its shelves, by far the most precious asset, measured 
from any standpoint which this library possesses, is the 
record of memorable early days in the Pocket, which have 
been so faithfully and intelligently compiled, especially 
during the regime of the present secretary of the Work- 
ing Men's Institute, Mr. Arthur Dransfield. 

This is a feature of library work which every similar 
institution would do well to emulate. Keminiseenees of 
the rapidly disappearing pioneer, records yellow with 
age^ old and current newspaper files, publications and 
contributions of every type reciting any fact or achieve- 
ment of the community or its citizenship — all the>t^ 
should be gathered and preserved in some archive. If 
need be, money should be appropriated out of the com- 
mon treasury of the library to further this worthy dutv. 
Xo similar amount spent for any other given feature .of 
tlie work will confer as much ultimate value and beneiit 
upon the institution and its patrons. Where the vicinity 
is not blessed with a public library, or, though so blessed, 
the library fails to rise to the mark of its high calling 
as local bisiorian, then some other local group or organ- 
ization should undertake the task. And who so compe- 
tent to discharge this necessary labor of love as the teach- 
ers, through ibeir township and county organizations? 

How dilFerent the fate of the Maclurean libraries 
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ated by the will ! " There wa^ nothing in their fornia- 
n to insure and but little to encourage perpetuity." 
e preliminary library of one hundred books collected 
a condition precedent to the bestowal of the testator's 
anty usually consisted of old books of all sorts, hastily 
thered together and possessing neither value nor dura- 
ity. The books purchased through Maclure^s gener- 
ty were almost exclusively standard works of a scien- 
c and technical character, designed for a limited 
Brie of readers, and possessing little or no interest for 
majority of the very class which their donor sought 
reach. For this strange collection of books there was 
Jier a competent custodian nor suitable quarters. What 
i lack of supervision and rough usage, they melted 
y. And there was neither taxation nor endowment, 
stator nor a " good angel " in the flesh to replace them ! 
at books survived the perilous ordeal of a brief circu- 
Dn were in many instances divided among the remain- 
members and became their individual properly. 
In 1854, under the provisions of a law for which 
>ert Dale Owen stood sponsor, township libraries were 
Emized by the State of Indiana. These, separate and 
ependent from the Maclure libraries, gradually ab- 
Ded such of the latter as had remained intact. Here 
earlier Carnegie planned better than he knew; for 
books by which his will so pathetically sought to 
nd libraries for the benefit of a distinct class in 
iety, became the nucleus of many of the free public 
raries of township and city which, with their doors 
le flung to rich and poor, constitute such a proud 
ture of American life to-day. 

So rapidly, however, did the Maclure books disappear 
t, as early as 1890, the special reports made by the 
nty superintendents of schools on the various libraries 
the several counties of the commonwealth mention 
two Maclure libraries in addition to the formidable 
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one which the citizenA of New Harmony have main- 
tained so creditably. These are located at Williamsporl, 
Warren County, and Princeton, Gibeon County. "At 
WiJliumsport one hundred and forty-five volumes of ■ 
Maelure library are deposited in the high-school build- 
ing, and the public is privileged to use them." Al 
Princeton an old collection of books purchased by a gift 
which Hnvey made possible, initiated the present town 
library of three thousand six hundred and seventy-three 
volumes. 

It is possible that a thorough search would reveal 
the presence of a few Maelure hooks in other libraries. 
The remainder of the one hundred and sixty eolleetions 
have become less than a tradition. Outside of the town 
and county in which he exercised his greatest philan- 
tliropy the name of Maelure ie known to but few of the 
most intelligent cifizen,-^ of his adoptt-d State. " Where 
known, it is usually connected with a vague recollection 
of some sort of library of which very little knowledge 
18 had." 

The New Harmony library is a monument of which 
the great Scotch ironmaster, were he the founder, might 
well be proud. If the life of the earlier Carnegie has 
accomplished no other good he has not lived in vain, for 
in the Working Men's Institute his philanthropic efforts 
have reaped a posthumous success granted to the labors of 
but few men. It is difficult to assign to Maclure's other 
benevolent experiments their true place and worth. 
Measured by their permanency, failure must be writ in 
large letters across the face of all of them, from the Pesta- 
lozzian School to the remotest Maclurean institute. Meas- 
ured by their influence upon men and institutions, success 
must be written across the face of his benevolence; for the 
far-reaching results radiating in 'every direction from 
them, furthered better than he had hoped, and in ways 
which he had not anticipated, the uplift of humanity. 
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iBured by the spirit which prompted them, their un- 
shness entitles the " Father of American Geology " to 
honored place in the long list of benefactors who have 
icated their time and their substance to the better- 
it of men. 
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ROBERT DALE OWEN 

^^ Although Owen failed to make his commiuiltT^ snccesifol, idi 
opinions spread far and wide. The conrts of law, the halU of legiiit^ 
tion, and the family goTemment have been modified and inflaeiiced hj 
the opinions taught by Mr. Owen in the early days of New Hamooj* 
and afterward promulgated by his son, Robert Dale Owen." 

— GxoBGE Flowo- 

Robert Dale Owen", the most distinguished of the 
four talented sons of Robert Owen, first saw the light oi 
(lay in Glasgow, Scotland, November 7, 1801. Born t: 
wealth, every possible educational advantage was thru-t 
upon him by his father. At the age of sixteen he wa.^ rfQ- 
to Fellenberg's School at Hofwyl, where, like Willia:^ 
Maclure, he became an enthusiastic believer in the Pe^ts- 
lozzian creed. When he returned to Scotland Robert M^ 
entered with hearty and intelligent sympathy into j^ 
father\s social and educational experiment at New Lie- 
ark. His influence cast into the scale determined i'' 
j)urchase of Harmonic from the Rappites. In that go^^^ 
a<j:e on the Wabash, as editor, teacher, or assistant to h-' 
illustrious father in the management of the affair> ofic^ 
Commune, he played a conspicuous and creditable part. 

Early in life Robert Dale Owen began the literary > 
bors that won for him fame little less than that achieV'^^ 
as a statesman. His first production was a play eall^ 
Pocahontas, which was performed at New Harmon} 
the Thespian Society. This society was formed in 1^*^ 
and continued as an organization for nearly fifty )^'^^^^' 
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in that time graduating a large number of young people to 
the prof essional stage. The scenery for the plays produced 
by this society was for many years painted by Charles 
JIl Lesueur. 

Following Frances Wright's lecturing tour in 1828, 
'Bobert Dale Owen became associated with her in the pub- 
lication of the Free Enquirer, which was removed to New 
York City. In this journal these two brilliant editorial 
writers advocated many of the social and educational re- 
forms which had been exploited at New Harmony. One 
outcome of their agitation was a political movement in 
the State of New York, organized by George H. and Fred- 
erick W. Evans, two of their converts. As the result of 
the efforts of the Evans brothers a working men's party 
Was formed, demanding, among other things, " the aboli- 
tion of chattel slavery and wage slavery.^' In 1830 a con- 
vention was held in Syracuse and Ezekiel Williams was 
nominated for governor. He received nearly three thou- 
sand votes, and by a fusion the party elected one nicinbor 
of the legislature. It was called the " Fanny Wright 
party " by its opponents. 

The agitation extended to Massachusetts, and numberell 
Edward Everett among its supporters. The organization 
was finally merged into the " Locof oco " party, and had no 
small influence in developing the antislavery movement. 
All over the country organizations, composed largely of 
working men advocating the principles promulgated by the 
Free Enquirers, were formed, marking the first organized 
participation of working men in American politics. The 
movement was, however, soon overshadowed by the great 
issues which divided the country into two hostile camps, 
and ultimately were settled by the arbitrament of war. 

In 1836 Robert Dale Owen entered Indiana politics as 
a member of the State legislature. In the same year lie 
was nominated as a Van Buren elector and went upon 
the stxmip in Indiana to become a political orator of wide 
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renown. Hia speechet were modds of logic and tree im 
the tunt of peiwnul lAnae. 

In 184S he was elected to Cosgieas, and was rehmci 
in 1844, but in 1846 was defeated. He impressed hiiuElf 
Dpon the leaders of his party in Congreee as a mm d 
tinoBval abUity, and his adrsDced views eieiciEed a mrbi 
influence in detennimng the trend of Demoi^atic tttou^t 
on public questions. While in Congress he originated ud 
introduced the bill proriding for the appUcalion ot lin 
neglected Smithson bequest to the founding of the Smili- 
sonian Institution. This bill was introduced by Mr. Om 
on December 14, 1846, and on the same day it wb( r^ 
ferred to a select committee of which the distingsM 
Indianian was a chairman. On Fetnuaiy 28, lME,thtli'iU 
was reported to the House by him, and on April !3d itw 
taken up by the Committee of the Whole. During theww 
session it was passed by both the House and Senate 

In a speech of characteristic force Mr. Owen ad\cictt» 
the passage of the bill, outlining the nature of the idA 
which it was intended this institution should laidertiit 
and which it is still pursuing. At this time it had bea 
ten years since the United States Government accepted tM 
bequest of Smithson, and numerous suggestions as to tK 
manner of its application bad come to naught. 

Mr. Owen referred to the various plans proposed bj 
distinguished soliolara upon whom the President had aW 
for advice. Professor Wayland suggested the fonndiBg* 
a university exclusively for higher research — an 11151111111* 
something like that for which Mr. Camegie has madepi^ 
vision at Washington by a gift of ten million dollars. A^"" 
in line with this suggestion was introduced in the Sflut^ 
but was laid on the table. Dr. Cooper proposed an iffltit*' 
tion for original research in higher mathematics, chenurtil. 
and agriculture. Richard Rush advocated the estiblishiiifl* 
of a college to imdertake about the same work now baag 
done by the department of agriculture, his plans iadDdoi 
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niildings and grounds of pufTicipnt size to make poeeiklc 
he propagation of eeede for general dii<tribution, and the 
lelivery and publication of courfea of lectures on ecientiflc 
opica of popular interest. John Quincy Adams proposed 
, tiovcmnient actronomical observatory — the Government 
tow maintains one at Washington. Senator Choatc, of 
duMchusott^, advocated the establishment of a library to 
■nk with the largest inotitutions of similar character in 
he OM World — an idea which has in later years been dc- 
elopcd in the Library of Congress. It is a rather rc- 
oarkable fact, indited, that every one of these suggestions 
aa been carrii-d out by the (lovernnicnt. 

As an associate of Mr. Owen's on Ibe select committeo 
Icclarcd, the bill proviiling for the institution was "an 
nthology from all the plans subniittctl. though possessing 
aluahle original features, the cnilit of which Mongs ti> 
ho chairman of the couimittce, Mr. ()wcn," Mr, ()wi'n"s 
iea was to make the institution of viiUk' nnt men'ly to a 
eW scholars but to the whole jkiijiIc, iliviloping fully 
imithsonV desire that it ^llonlIl In- [Ii'vodd to " the dillu- 
ion of learninfi." 

In virw of the lif.time of effort wlii<h Mr. Owen de- 
ottfl to the adviH-aiy of the ronuiion-si'iKHil idea, it in not 
tninge that one of his plans. wlii<h has never iuva iW- 
T\opii\. antieipnteil the eslnlilishnn-nl of n national nor- 
nal school for the trainin;; "f tfnchiTs fur State normal 
chools. two of which hn<l already lH-.'n foinulol in tin' 
.'nited States. "' I bold it to In- a diuioiTntie dnty," ln' 
•id, " to elevate to tin- utmost of nur ability the charari>r 
if out comnion-w-lio<il ediu-nliou." 

The Smithsonian building is said 1o rfpri'sent i)«>culiar 
deu of anhitirturc held bv IIoIh-H Dale Ow.n and lii-^ 
irother, Davi.l I);ile Ow. n. wlin wiis riiit.-.! Slati-* g.xdi>vi-t 
fhen the strurtiire was inil'd. It"I» rt Kale (twi'n beeame 
1 member of tlif first bnard nf regents of thi- Smilhsoniiin. 
Jid wai influential in dttcrmining the nature of iti future 
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work, concerning which there was much disctission among 
American scientists of that period. 

Creditable as was his all too brief congressional serv- 
ice, Mr. Owen's well-merited reputation for unselfish and 
far-seeing statesmanship must rest upon his action as a 
member of the lower house in the Indiana Legislature dur- 
ing the twenty-second and twenty-third assemblies; as ft 
member of the Indiana Constitutional Convention of 1850, 
and as a member of the State legislature which met in the 
capital city of the Hoosier State close upon the heels of 
the newly adopted constitution. 

Elected a member of the Indiana Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1850, he entered upon the period of his great- 
est usefulness, for at last there arrived the opportunity for 
writing into law some of the advanced doctrines for which 
his father stood, and which the younger Owen had been 
eloquently and forcibly advocating during all the years 
succeeding the collapse of the New Harmony communities. 
In that body, as Mr. John Holliday says, " He was beyond 
all comparison the most laborious, fertile, and efficient 
member. The law reforms and the provisions for woman's 
rights and free schools were especially his work, and leave 
upon our statute-books the ineffaceable marks of his 
father's inculcations, modified and strengthened by his ov^ii 
talent and observation." 

Nor could Eobert Dale Owen be other than a valiant 
fighter for free schools and be loyal to his father, to 
William Maclure, and The New Moral World. Sturdy as 
was his defense of the property and social rights which 
he believed ought to be enjoyed by the women of a nine- 
teenth-century civilization, he was, if anything, more en- 
thusiastic and certainly more successful in his efforts to 
consummate on Indiana and neighboring soil a public- 
school system that should afford to the children of all 
classes an education " without money and without price.'' 
His writings and public utterances are replete with brave 
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and w'lM' arguiiionts favoring ilio (^stahlislunoiit of s<'li(x>ls 
•• frtv and universal " " to (lu* H»n of (In* ptMirot farnirr a> 
to tlu* tK)n of Xhv c-hiff inavor." It i> <litliruit to cull from 
hill dit'larationiii conci*rnin«; tiu' fni* puliiiu si'IkmiI tiiosi* 
which all would agnv upon as Inking tlu* wincM — the most 
striking and prophetic. 

Wlu-n tht» New liarmonv tiazette. n»seuiMl from the ruin 
of the "social system," htrame the Fre** Knquirer, KoIhtI 
Dale Owen, as editor-in-ehief of the rejuvenated puhliea- 
tion, employi*d its eolumns as zealously in the eau>e of 
free iH'huols as he did in the interest of the |K'euliar social 
and n*ligious views with which he and Frauced Wright 
at^tonii^hiHl and aiigcre<i the country. 

LXrt«rting in the educational h'gislation of the newly 
formed States of the Middle West a lendcn<'V to <li<<Tiin- 
inate against th«* (*hildren of the ignorant and the vicious. 
Mr. Owen in tin* Frc<' Kimuircr. ha>t('n«Ml to ihrlan* that 
•'all i»overtv i.- not eau>cd l»v niJMonduct. Manv nun arc 
poor iMH-ause they are more scrupulous tluin their neigh- 
liurs : *uch jM»vcrty is honoralilc; aiul if ihc father'- worth 
is to bcr the measure of the H»n'> dr-erts. the cliiM of ^ut-h 
a pour man merits a> good, nay, a nuuh iN-tter edutatioii 
than the hui of the furtiinate -|M»iiI;i!Mr mIio^i* cotfer-i 
groan untler a half million. Iiut \se tliny tin ))o<.itii>i) that 
Ux-au*>o the parent i^ \^orlhle-*« the thild ou^'ht to Ih* iti g- 
leeti'd. The child of tiie ;:ri'ate^t erniitii;i! in the UepuMic 
hail an good a right to a rational e<Iu(atif>ii a- that of the 
m«»«t dii^inten'steil patriot. I >ih'« a i hiM iniike it^ parent*- or 
c ho(i^4- them? .\ceonlmg to what prin« ipit* of ju-tie. tli* u 
can it U* punisheil mth i;:noraiue fnr t!ii ir rrimi-:*' 

•lu.-t iH'fon* th«* t'«in-tituTii»na! < '•»M\inli«in Mr. ih\* :\ !:;f 
v*iutsl th«* ft^'Iin^' of til'" j»e»ipli- lif hi- adupTi*! S?att v\ ' • n 
hv d«i'lare«i It- e«lii< athiiial Mrjaiji/afjuii ?•• !•«■ «!:atiiri- ais-l 
il* *4-h«Hi|- far U'liind iiMier and xnijuiT'T Wi--teni Sta't - :n 
Hfrf-ieiiey. In urt'iiiv.' ''"' inei-.-Jtx tt\ a enii-tituti'iinil pr-i 
Ti*ioii under which the Mh<in| -VNtein might In* pri'|N<rly 
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reorganized, he declared a truth which it has reqiuied 
twenty centuries to impress upon a small portion of fiie 
race: 

" We hold that there is no object of greater magnitui 
within the whole range of legislation, no more imperatiTe 
demand for public revenue than the establishment of com- 
petent schools. We hold that, in the nature of things, 
nothing can be better entitled to a share of the public rer- 
enue than that from which private and public wealth de- 
rive all their value and secAity. In short, our schools ire 
the very foundation upon which rest the peace, good order, 
and prosperity of society/' 

Though it denied the eflBciency, as an instrument d 
social regeneration, of the very religion to which his tal- 
ented daughter declares that Mr. Owen turned in expectant 
faith in his failing years, the creed which he proclaimed 
in the lusty days of his young manhood was notevorthj, 
for it breathed in every line a stirring confidence in the 
efficiency, as an agent of social redemption, of a national 
system of education, which for over a quarter of a centun 
through the editorial columns of the Free Enquirer be 
persistently urged upon the American people. That creea 
follows : 

I believe in a National System of Equal, Republican, I^ 
teetive, Practical Education, the sole regenerator of a profit* 
gate age and the only redeemer of our suffering country U^ 
the equal curses of chilling poverty and corrupting rich*. » 
gnawing want and destroying debauchery, of blind ignorance 
and of unprincipled intrigue. 

By this, my creed, I will live. By my consistency or in- 
consistency with this, my professed belief, I claim to ^ j 
judged. By it, I will stand or fall. 

Robert Dale Owes. 

During his first term as a member of the Indiana l4' 
islature, on William St ill well's farm, three miles east oi 
Xcw Harmony, he spoke from the bed of a rude farm 
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wagon drawn within sij^ht of the groundrt upon which tho 
farmen of the vicinity had at thoir own cx|K>nsi* jut^t coni- 
plvted the building of a small one-room Kchooi. Amid 
the«e picturesque surroundings Mr. Owen terminated his 
addrew with this elo({uent tribute to the country school- 
hooite: 

** Do you a^k me what manner of temple these Temples 
of Liberty may be? There, behind those trws, n»cently 
erected by the citizens of this very neighliorhood and soon 
to be open and filled with those who when we are gone 
are to maintain or to forfeit the inheritance of their 
fathers— there is one of them. You will find no {N)IisluHl 
marble, no massive pillars curiou>ily eurviMl, none of the 
ornaments of architecture or luxuries of taste. That Tem- 
ple of Freedom is but an humble sehoolhouse. An«l a 
country schoolhous<\ men will sav, is but a small matter. 
Aye, so also is a cool drink from the spring but a small 
letter, yet it has savtnl human life ere now! And S4» is a 
•ammer shower a small matter, vet without it wouM our 
grain grow or our corn ri]M*n? And what a draft n{ 
pure wat(*r is to the truvrler living of thirst, or a n^fre-^h- 
ing shower to the ground parched with drought, that is 
Education to LilnTtv. 

"Yes, in such unpretending institutions as the coun- 
try ■choolhous4* an* the liJHTties of our great Hepublie 
preserved and prot<»cte<l. If not there, tliey can find pn»- 
tection nowhen*. Ju-^t in pro|)ortion as >ueh build ing<i 
abound among us and an* manageil by enlightened teaih- 
era and filled by willing scholars — ju>t in projMirtion are 
our libertii*s Mruretl and our iiide}>«>ndenee establi>)teil on 
a rock foundation. Any other ftiundation apart from the 
intelligence of the {X'ltple is l»ut of snid. an<l if tben^upon 
the national etlitice U* founde«l the htorms of |mrty and 
the floods of misrule will U'at upon that editue and great 
will Im» the fall then»«if. If we nigl«ti e\en mi 

■mail a matter as comimm sehtH>ls, ht us not lompl.iin nf 
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the unhappy consequences. We shall have brought then 
all upon ourselves. 

" The mind of a child is like the rich land before na. 
Something t)iat land must produce. Bank and luxurious 
growth must be of tangled weeds and bushes if it be De- 
lected and thrown open, but of the best fruits of the earth 
if it be carefully fenced and diligently cultivated. It is 
not neglected. See, it has been carefully tilled. The 
promise of an abundant harvest is all over it. And shall 
those fields of far richer promise, of far more valuable 
harvest — the fields of intellect — shall they be left to run 
to waste, improtected, uncultivated, forsaken? 

" Every parent will answer. No. Let him do more than 
so answer. Let him act as well as resolve. If there be no 
school in his neighborhood, let him use his best exertions to 
establish one. If he succeed and procure a teacher, his 
labor will not be in vain. It will return to him a hun- 
dredfold/' 

In legislative hall and Constitutional Convention Eob- 
ert Dale Owen's utterances and services in the cause of 
free schools were no less wise and brilliant. 

Mr. Owen was a member of the lower house in the 
Indiana legislature, session of 1838, representing the 
county of Posey. One of the chief causes of contention 
during this session was the Surplus Eevenue Fund of the 
common schools. In 1836 the National Treasury had a 
very large surplus. As there was no national debt to be 
discharged. Congress determined to distribute a large part 
of this surplus among the several States of the Union, ac- 
cording to the population of each. The share of Indiana 
amounted to $806,254. The legislature of 1837 set apart 
$573,502.96 of this sum for the use of the common school?' 
and made it a part of the permanent fund under the titlo 
'" Surplus Kevenue Fund." 

A formidable attempt w^as made during the legislative 
session of 1839 to divert this Surplus Revenue Fund from 
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lie Common School Fund in which the Act8 of 1837 liad 
Uced it, and in which it would be u^hI as an intcrci$t- 
earing principal for the beneiit of the schools of the State^ 
Bto an Internal Improvement Fund, where it would be 
ie^ipated in the construction of canals and the deepening 
f rivers. Worthy and necessary as are internal improvi"- 
sents, the friends of the public schools regarded the prop- 
sition to divert any portion of the Common School Fund 
f the State to any purpose, however meritorious, as but 
he entering wedge in a series of assaults by which the 
und which has made the Indiana educational system pos- 
ible would be dissipated. 

When the overz<<alous cliampions of the internal im- 
irovement |)rogram introduced a '' Hill Transferring the 
'irst and Second Instalments of the Surplus Revenue 
rem Common Schools to Internal Improvements/' the 
artiians of the fn'e publie-M^hool system of the State 
ought it with all the vigor and bitterness of which they 
rere capable, Intth bt\rause it pro{)OHed to reduce the Com- 
Don School Fun<l, which they regardinl as the mont 
Tvcious asset possc^sMHl by the Commonwealth, and becauM* 
t established a dangerous pnHHnlent for tin* future. 

None fought this assault ufxin the renounces of the 
ommon scIkmiIs of his adopted States with sueh skill and 
■mettness as tlie refin^M'ntative from Posey. When it 
ippeared that th<' assault would be successful, Owen, in 
rhat was practically his maiden (effort as a legislator, made 
speech which stemme<l the tide, defeate*! the pn)]>osition 
o divert the Surplus Kevenue. hurle<l nmfusion into the 
anks of the eneniit*s of free schools, and |)erpetuati*d the 
Gomroon Sch<Hjl Fun<l of Indiana. He said: 

"The gentleiiinn from Wavne savs that if this bill were 
rell explain(*<l and fully understood among the |M*ople it 
rould t>e popular. 

** Strange, most strange and lAseless doi*trine! If the 
«ople understooil it ! Ah. sir, if the iK'ople truly under* 
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stood it — if they knew and felt what their ehildreii gain 
when they receive a liberal education and what they loee 
when it is denied them — they would rise up, yes, in ina«, 
against a law so unjust, so unrepublican, so subyersiTe of 
knowledge and equality as this ! 

" Yes, sir, talk of democracy and equality ! They m 
idle, powerless words without education to give them sub- 
stance and spirit. 

" In the mind is the true seat of inequality. If the 
mental resources of one man be abundant and of his neigb- 
bor be scanty, of small avail is it that their purses &re of 
equal length. Mind commands and ever has commanded 
both wealth and power. 

" If I believe, as I do believe, that I can procure foi 
my children advantages beyond those that may fall to the 
lot of some others whose parents happen to be somewhat 
loss favored by fortune than myself, it is not because I 
may chance to have a few extra dollars to leave them— for 
the advantage of wealth to young people just starting in 
the world is very problematical — but it is that I have the 
same means and the desire to give my children those ad- 
vantages of education which no reverse of fortune can eter 
take from them ; those advantages of education, which, let 
their purse be light or heavy, will insure to them, with 
moderate industry and prudence, consideration and a 
standing among the favored classes of the land. And, 
while I know that my circumstances permit me to obtain 
such knowledge for my own children, shall I vote for a 
law cutting off others from similar advantages? 

" We have decided this matter once. We have done 
well. The people have approved our course. They chemb 
this fund. They look upon it as their own and their chil- 
dren's. Never with my vote shall it be taken from them. 
Xever, without my protest, shall it be diverted to any 
other from the sacred cause to which it is now devoted. 
Never, I am sure, can it be so diverted with the peoples 
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consent. And noviT, if I knuw anything of the f<*i*iin^H of 
thns houM.*, will they countenance this project for its 
diTcnsion. 

•' Now at the very outM*t, in its first stage, tic I hojK? 
that the bill will be reji*cted. I am not satisfied to have it 
defeated. I am unwilling to si*e it even for a moment 
countenanced by the housi*. I wish and hopi' to sec it put 
down at once; and by such a majority that it shall U* 
erident to the public and to all future legislatures that 
fuch efforts ever will b(% as they ought to be, idle antl un- 
availing/* 

Valiant as was his lifelong advcxMiey of free public 
fchools, it was as a memlM*r of the Indiana Constitutional 
Convent itm of isr>l and tin* legislative si'ssion immedi- 
ately following that he was able to render the most ef1ii>ient 
and mo^t conspicuous services to the cause of an edueation 
•• fn-e as the living waters." X*) intelligent coinpreh«'n"*ii)n 
of the ctlucation reforms inauguratnl by that M'comI ('on- 
rtitutional ('onv4'ntinn ami no ad< (piate ajiprtriation of the 
largo part which the younger Owm has playe<l in laying the 
foundations of the public-sih<M)| systems of Indiana and 
the Middle West are po>!«iiiic witlmut a knowledgt* of tlh' 
history of edueatinn in the Ilon^ii-r State prc\ious to ISotK 
Tliii» will iM'brietIv sketched. 

The first (*(in>titutioinil Convention of the newlv made 
State of Indiana, eon veiled at Corvilon in isii;, adoptetl 
th«* following pn)\ision re-opt acting «iliiiation : 

•• Knowledge and learning generally di!Tu."*i«l through a 
community U-ing itM-ntial to the prrstT\ation of a fre<' 
governnu*nt ... it shall W the duty of tlie (ii neral 
AiM*mbly as s<N>n as cireuin>tanee> will ))erniit. to )iro\i(l<' 
by law for a general ^y!-tem of eilueation« a>ei tiding in u 
n*gular gradation from township m-IhniU to a State uni- 
Tenitv. wherein tuition .»hall bi- gniti>. and npialU t>)H-n 
to all/* 

Commenting on thi? in an adilre>s Ufore the students 
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of Indiana University in later years, Bobert Dale Ofes 
said: 

" With pride and pleasure may we read in our Stitt 
constitution the provision which Uie provident wisdom of 
the Corydon convention therein established for the promo- 
tion of public education. You may look throngh the con- 
stitution of every State in the Union and you will not find 
in one of them a prospective provision for public ednct- 
tion so liberal and comprehensive as this of our own 
young State. Bead aright, that single paragraph should 
attract as settlers to the forests of Indiana every emi- 
grant who feels, as parents ought to feel, the engrossing 
importance of the subject. . . . Education )b the 
noblest object, the most important work that ever occu- 
pied a legislature's time or a nation's thoughts; thAtshiH 
make the world in its coming generation a happy or ^ 
iiiisiTable one; tlie only rock foundation of political lib- 
erty and public order; the Great Moral Arbiter of the 
future destinies of our race!" 

The provisions of that natal Constitution were unique 
and without precedent among the older States. " Previi'Hj | 
to Indiana, no State had in its constitution declared for a 
graduated system of schools extending from the liittritt 
schools to the university, equally open to all on the basis o! 
gratuitous instruction."' The dictum of the lirst iik'tr> 
nient of government for the infant State battling again?* 
the strenuous forces of the wilderness was a distiuct a'> 
vance and departure in educaticmal tliought and proeo<hi!^'- 

]f to do were as easv as to know what it were gCK'Ht' 
do, the duty of providing by law for a general system *-'' 
education which the constitution had imposed upon ue 
pioneer people of a frontier commonwealth would bavt 
been easily and eiriciently discharged. It was one liiiQr 
however, to command by the stroke of the pen the buua- 
ing of an effective school system; it was a much iiior^ 
ditlicult thing, as the early lathers of Indiana soon dir 
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•ed, to conceive and enact such legislation as should 
immate a system of public instruction at once State 
oiled, uniformly administered, and uniformly avail- 
Tie history of the educational legislation between the 
and last Indiana Constitutional Conventions is but 
itory of repeated efforts, some of them spasmodic, 
' of them mistaken, all of them unsuccessful, to create 
te system of schools in keeping with the ideas of the 
rs of the early constitution. 

he difficulties against which that early school legisla- 
abored were : (1) The lack of an overwhelming public 
ment such as we enjoy to-day supporting the schools ; 
the lack of funds with which to maintain them; (3) 
sick of competent teachers; (4) the lack of systematic 
lization of the educational system of the State. 
Iducation was a secondary consideration during pio- 
days. The rough backwoodsmen, struggling with the 
m and the forest, prized muscle more than culture, 
internal improvements more than the public-school 
m, for which a faithful few never ceased to labor, 
►retically all admitted the advantages and benefits of 
ation both to the individual citizen and the State. 
e objection was not so much to schools as to free 
}-controlled. State-supported schools." 
Tie arguments against a State public-school system 
varied and ingenious. It was urged that the funds of 
Jtate, however large, could not support schools operated 
I such a vast scale. Bachelors blessed with property, 
parents whose children attended private schools, main- 
Hi that the support which they would be compelled to 
er by taxation to free schools would be entirely out 
roportion to the benefit which they received from them, 
irianism denounced the public school as "godless," 
5 the enemies of religion declared the real object of 
proposed free educational system to be the union of 
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church and state. Be jected by the rich because thej ood 
afford the liixnry of private instmction for their otsgnu 
the free school was spumed by the less forbmate u i 
'^ pauper institution.'' It was contended that ^ edootioi 
is a private responsibility of the parent, and if not rffle 
parent then of the church''; that the ^real poipoKflf 
taxation is to support the Qovemment"; that ^tintks 
for free schools sets limits to individual ri^ts, for tteiB* 
dustrious ought not to be taxed to support the indokst'; 
that ^' taxes are a drain in any case, but that ednatHiil 
taxation is larceny"; that the free school proptgandiii 
*^ undemocratic/' dangerous to the state and subTenhe d 
the general good, " a usurpation of local rights ind u 
infringement of personal and family liberties." As hb 
as 1837 a member of the State Legislature dedared till 
he desired for an epitaph the words, " Here lies an enemj 
of free schools." Within two years of the ConstitntioMl 
Convention which founded our present educational system, 
citizens otherwise in good standing in their respective com- 
munities sought by the display of armed force at the poll? 
to prevent the passage of educational measures which the 
legislature had submitted for ratification to the voters of 
the commonwealth. 

Intimidated by such strenuous opposition, successive 
legislatures, despite the devoted efforts of the faithW 
friends of education, notable among whom was Eobert Dale 
Owen, cringed and temporized and compromised with the 
enemies of the free public school. 

In the wake of cowardly compromise came a train of 
evils. State school funds, created largely through the geo- 
erosity of the National Government, though bearing prom- 
ise for the future, yielded but little aid to the free schoobof 
the commonwealth. Failure to assert the right of the State 
to control, or the duty of the State to assist in maintaiiung 
them left the public schools at the caprice of isolated com- 
munities. Some of these elected not to maintain " pauper 
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schools.** Where established, " the t^chools free as the liv- 
ing watm," of which Robert Dale Owen had so fondly 
dreamed in those haleyon days at New Harmony, were in 
reality pay sehools, a monthly fee being exaeted for the 
niggardly support of a short-term school of unciTtain 
dnratioD. Ignoranee and indiiTerenee on the part of the 
people, coupled with the beggarly pittance which these 
crude struggling schools yielde<} to the pedagogue, at- 
tracted to the work of teaching only the indolent, the ad- 
Tcnturous, and the incoin|K*tent. Since there wa^^ no State 
ffiiper%'ision and no local organization of the schools worthy 
the name, what little e<lucational svstem. if svst4<m it mav 
he called, which the State jx)ss4»s«it'<l or claiiinil to |k)s<css, 
was in a chaotic state. As a result of these conditions, when 
the second Constitutional fonvciition met in IS.V) the per 
cent of illiteracy in Indiana was greater than that of any 
other State north of Mason and hixoifs lim* and almost 
twice as great as the average per cent of illitrraey in all the 
twenty-six Stat(*s that then coiii))o<eiI tli«' I'nion. 

In 1843. led bv the lion. Cali b Mills, to whom Indiana 
owf^ a debt of gratitude as great as tliat whit-h Massai hu- 
H-ttii owes to Horace Mann, the friends of eilueation In-pin 
a crusadr* in favor of the coni)ilrte reor^Miii/ation of the 
schools of th<' Stale. SpiirriMl to aetioii by .-tarlliii;: re\- 
elations concerning Inith the dan^jinui- and wide-spreail 
illiteracv and tlie utter iiii-nii-i« nr\ nf thi- educational ^vs- 
irm of the commonwealth, the lt;:i.-latiin'> of ists and 
iHtn submitteil wi-e niui-ational iiira^un-^. ine«-tin^ the 
approval of Mills and his a^niriati -. fur ratiliratn'ii \*\ tin* 
people. In each in>tanee the \i)ti' <-li<»wi il a lar;:«> and it]- 
crrahing majority of tin- ( iti/.eii.-liiji in fa\t»r of fn-i- m hi»"!- 
and their propi-r sup]H>rt. 

The sfvond ('on>titutinna! t'«i!i\. nti«'n f«»lli»\\nl elf-e 
opon tin* hei-N of this ratiri(alii»n *'( " juililn sj1iim»I- 
wherein tuition «liall Im- ^rati- and i>;" ii tn .ill." Thuii^'li 
its provisions re-{N>« tin^ < diii .itmn >uji. r-i«Ii •! thi iik .i-i;ri> 
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which the popular Tote had but jnst ratified, yet that rati- 
fication declared the tnie attitude of the State, strengft- 
ened the hands of the deroted frienda of the schools, ud 
wrot« the educational provisions of the new instnuaat 
of government. 

Though his experienee in the schools at New Laimfc 
and New Harmony, hia devotion to the free public schMl, 
his wide knowledge of educational affairs, and his tact and 
ability as a debater and parliamentarian clearly entitled 
Bobert Dale Owen to the position of chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education in the Constitutional ConvwitiiHi, 
public prejudice against the very name of Owen renderd 
his appointment impossible. 

Though not even a memtrcr of the special committw to 
which they were entrusted, Owrai was the dominant foite 
of the convention in educational matters. He early cod- 
vinced the delegates that the Constitution must provide 
for the establishment of a general and uniform system of 
common schools wherein tuition should be without charge 
and equally open to all. He pointed out to them and to 
the special committee the general provisions by which the 
new instrument of government should pave the way for a 
complete reorganization of the educational machinery of 
the State. Upon his motion, prominent educators ad- 
dressed the convention concerning the condition of tbf 
educational affairs of the commonwealth and suggerted 
legislative remedies for the same. Owen hjmself appeared 
before the committee repeatedly, urged upon it the sec- 
tions of the article on education in the present Constitu- 
tion, induced the committee to report that article favor- 
ably, and aided in bringing the article to a successful 
passage. It rests in the Constitution to-day, partly the 
handiwork of Owen. 

The first section of the constitutional provisions relat- 
ing to education declares that, " Knowledge and learning, 
generally diffused throughout a communis, being essential 
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the preservation of a free government, it shall be the 
7 of the General Assembly to encourage, by all suitable 
ans, moral, intellectual, scientific, and agricultural im- 
vement, and to provide, by law, for a general and 
form system of common schools, wherein tuition shall 
without charge, and equally open to all/' 
The Constitution of 1816 had contained substantially 
same provision couched in much the same language, 
e that in it the duty of the General Assembly to pro- 
e by law for a general and uniform system of conmion 
ools was qualified by the use of the words " as soon as 
circumstances will permit/' The clash of selfish and 
donal interests had never permitted the performance of 
; duty, and the State was without a general and uniform 
em of schools when the Constitutional Convention as- 
ibled. By a majority of eighty thousand the people of 
State ordered that the provisions of the Constitution of 
be carried into effect. Armed with this ratification, 
)€rt Dale Owen, as chairman of the Committee on 
ication in the lower house of the legislative assembly 
t immediately followed the Constitutional Convention, 
ssed to a successful issue the school law of 1852 that 
e form and substance to the constitutional provisions 
iting to education. 

By successive grants both before and after the adoption 
:he Constitution of 1816, the National Government had 
towed upon the young commonwealth, battling against 
forces of the wilderness, both land and money for edu- 
ional purposes. The early Constitution did not attempt 
define or dispose of these assets but left them to the 
der mercies of annual legislation. Since the funds that 
w out of these successive congressional grants were en- 
jly at the caprice of legislative enactment, the repeal or 
endment of the statute under which any given fund had 
n applied for the benefit of the free schools could easily 
est, divert, or dissipate it. Though these funds were in 
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the strictest sense of the word trust funds for the use of 
the schools, repeated attempts were made between the tvo 
Constitutions to annul or ^vert them. Only the honor of 
the State and the never-to-be-forgotten Yigilanoe of the 
unselfish friends of education defeated the combined as- 
saults of ike enemiea of free schools and the mispided 
friends of other i^i^ less worthy enterprises upon ibe 
noblest trust fund w^h history yet records. 

Bpbert Dale Owen had been the leader in two of tbesno- 
cessful l^slative fights by which the partizana of the pnUk 
schools had brought confusion upon the assailants of titeee 
schools funds. Becognizing tiuit as long as th^ wez« 
the creatures of the General Assembly they would be in 
perpetual danger from attacks like those from which be 
had aided in rescuing them, he induced the special om- 
nuttee and the convention to define these funds in the 
Constitution itself and by so doing made them inviolate. 

The second section of the educational provisions of the 
Constitution declares the Common School Fund of the 
State to consist of the following : 

1. The Congressional Township Fund. 

2. The Surplus Revenue Fund. 

3. The Saline Fund. 

4. The Bank Tax Fund. 

5. The Seminary Fund. 

6. The Contingent Fund. 

7. The Swamp Land Fund. 

Though the Constitution by defining and dedicating 
the various educational resources of the State to the com- 
mon fund had made that fund a perpetual principal for 
the benefit of the public schools of the State, yet Eobert 
Dale Owen, fearful lest the interpretation of the courts 
might defeat the plain intent of the Constitution, induced 
his colleagues to insert among the educational provisions of 
the Constitution a declaration that all the funds which 
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> to make up the Common School Fimd of the State 
lould forever be a trust fimd to be held sacred and in- 
iolate during the perpetuity of the State government. In 
le opinion of many able lawyers this provision, for which 
>wen is to be given the greater meed of credit, places the 
^nunon fund of the State even beyond the influence of a 
lodification or repeal of the Constitution by which it was 
rested. 

After several wise provisions concerning the distribu- 
iou of the Common School Fund and the duties and re- 
ponsibilities of the various county governments with re- 
pect to the same, the article on education terminates by 
resting the oflBce of State Superintendent of Public In- 
truction. The educational affairs of the State were in a 
haotic condition, largely because of the lack of a strongly 
entralized administration of the same. The younger State 
if Wisconsin had already provided for such an executive 
fficer as the State Superintendent. Mr. Owen urged his 
!olleagues to profit by the example which Indiana's less 
aature sister State offered the convention. To the crea- 
ion of this office and to the ability in which it has been 
idministered in all its history, much of the present 
fficiency of the Indiana educational system must be at- 
ributed. 

The legislative assembly of 1852, recognizing the serv- 
ces of Bobert Dale Owen in the cause of education in the 
Constitutional Convention, bestowed upon him the chair- 
aanship of the Committee on Education which the latter 
)ody had denied him, and afforded him the supreme oppor- 
unity of his life to render valiant service in the cause of 
:ree public schools. 

The provisions of the Constitutions of 1816 and 1850 
vith respect to the character and organization of the 
chools of the State were almost identical. So nearly do 
he provisions and the language of the two instruments 
•esomble each other that they suggest the deadly paralleL 
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Tet the GonstitiitioQ of 1616 did not succwd iu creaiu^ , 
a general and uniform Bygtem of public ecbook while ili 
Constitution of 1850 was the natal note of tlie tjOai 
which has been perpetuated into oor own day, Tbt note 
fiobetantiall; the game prorisions the Constitatioii of ISsO 
aboold succeed in doing what the ConatitutioD of ISIS 
failed completely to achieve is due to tiie genius of Bobot 
Dale Oven. As chairman of tiie Committee on E^ncUu 
in the lower honae, he leoUaed that tite fint «Bai^ 
Article 8 of the new Gonstitation wia a dead lattcrUB 
abaence of wise legialatioii oanyiD; oat it* gnvd fk 
naions ; that ^ section in qnestton, lilre it£ asia K^' 
in the Constitution of 1816, was a mere skeletoB vbidilif 
General ABsembly must by Buccesaive statute clotbe fill 
flesh and blood ; and that if the legislative sseemblj <if 
1863 did not immediately proceed to the task of mJiif 
the constitutional provision just described fffecti«, ftf 
schools under the new instrument would be as Udi^" 
uniformity and efficiency as the schools had l>cen 
its predecessor. 

Owen impressed this view upon his colleague "f "* 
comniitteo and upon the members of both Houses of tw 
General Assembly. As chairman of the CommitlM "i 
Education of the lower house and chairman of the )»i" 
committee for both houses, he brought to a suctafl" 
issue the School Law of 1852, with which his naine nu"' 
ever be associated. 

In the new school law the old tone of compromiM "" 
apology was superseded by a spirit of hope and eUJ*' 
ness. Some of its provisions were revolutionary ia P"" 
pose and scope. A State tax of ten cents on e»di "" 
hundred dollars' worth of property was levied. Thii*" 
taiilished the principle that the property of all the SI* 
should be taxed for the education of all the children of 1^ 
Slate. True to the teachings of William Maelure, who W 
strenuously advocated the civil township as the uiut » 
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K)l government in all the Western States, the old con- 
isional township system was abolished and each civil 
nship was declared a township for school purposes, the 
nship trustee being given full control of its educational 
^ell as its civil affairs. This innovation, copied in modi- 
form by other Western commonwealths, has given In- 
la perhaps the best organization of rural schools in the 
ion. Provision was made for the formation of town- 
) libraries and their maintenance. This was the begin- 
5 of the present public-library system of the State. In- 
3orated cities and towns were declared school corpora- 
is separate and independent of the civil townships in 
ch they were located. They were empowered to appoint 
Dol trustees, to build schoolhouses, and to levy taxes for 
r support. This was the beginning of the present town 
city school systems of the State. Provision was made 
the election of a State Superintendent of Public In- 
iction and for the establishment of the State Board of 
ication, the duties of each being clearly defined. To 
ability with which these two factors in the educational 
linistration of the State have been administered the 
)ols of the commonwealth owe much of their efficiency. 
In accordance with the mandate of the new Constitu- 
, all the permanent school funds defined in the new 
rnment of government were consolidated and wiser 
sures enacted for the safe and profitable investment of 
principal, and the equitable distribution of the pro- 
8 arising from it. To-day, as the result of the legisla- 
provisions of 1852, for which Owen and his associates 
1 the Educational Committee deserve the credit, In- 
a is blessed with a permanent school fund of nearly 
m million dollars. Only three States — Texas, Illinois, 
Missouri — ^have a larger productive school fund, 
ft has been the custom for years to attribute to the 
Dred Caleb Mills the credit for the laws which really 
ned the public-school system of Indiana. To detract 
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one jot or tittle from the great amount of praise wiich te 
bei'ii and will continue to be bestowed upon that emineni 
educator for the part which he played in creatiDg and 
organizing the educational machinery of the common- 
wealth would be neither just nor possible ; but if Mr. Milb 
was the professional father of the Indiana educatioml sys- 
tem, Robert Dale Owen was its legislative ancestor. vA 
the two working together as educator and statesman weR 
the architects who laid broad and deep the foimdatioii 
of all that is worthy in the educational organization of fl» 
lloosier State. Both created and fostered an enthnsiaan 
for the free public school. One suggested a superb pto 
for the organization of the schools of the State and the 
other wrote that plan into enduring legislation. 

Such were the contributions of Robert Dale Owen to 
ilio cdiicatinnal history of his adopted State. Through him 
Robert Owon and William Maclure labored and sj>oko in 
convention hall and legislative assembly. Ilad they hm 
there, clotlK^d in the flesh, they would have cried '* Bravo! 
to all of his efl'orts as delegate and legislator in the cause 
of edneation. In him the spirit of humanity and the grost 
love which the founders of Now Harmony bore for tnv 
schools, which arc after all the cliief hope of those who earr: 
their living in the sweat of their brows, perpetuattxl it.M?!f 
in the educational svstem of the commonwealth of IndiaTia. 

The Constitution of 1850 and the School Law of l^'*- 
are, through Kobert Dale Owen, the handiwork of Ko-:'*?^ 
Owen and William !Maelure. Though the educational ex- 
periments of the Commune failed as signally as did tho 
social order, who dare sav that the master of New LauaM 
and the Father of American Geology lived in vain? 

The School Law of 185*3, with some important addition?, 
constitutes the school law of Indiana to-day. Tem|X)rar:ly 
annulled by a decision of the Supreme Court, tho provi- 
sions of tlu' Act of ]85*2 were incorporated into the Sch^^* 
Law of ISijlj. Into that law, some new features wck m- 
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educed, one of the most important being that of teachers' 
atitutes. The law, of 1865 has been supplemented l)y 
ners, each one calculated to perfect the system and to 
^en its scope. The power of taxation has been increased 
.<l trustees have been empowered to issue bonds to pro- 
:±e funds for the erection of new and more commodious 
Lildings. Successive statutes have provided for the edu- 
"tion of colored children; for the important office of 
imty superintendent; for the present State text-book 
wr, and for the creation and support of an efficient State 
onnal School. 

The departures from precedent which marked the era 
? Eobert Dale Owen^s activity in Indiana legislation ex- 
ted wide discussion and comment, much of it unfavorable, 
it in succeeding years other States followed the example 
! Indiana^ not only in making the most generous provi- 
ons for free schools, but in emancipating woman from 
gal bondage. In the formation of public sentiment along 
1866 lines Robert Dale Owen was an active agent. As 
riter and speaker his genius was equal to any attack upon 
le laws for which he stood sponsor, and in the period of 
iseussion which followed the adoption of these advanced 
easures he was the most conspicuous and brilliant figure. 
ommenting on the legislation enacted through his in- 
aence, a contributor to the London Times said : " Indiana 
IS attained the highest civilization of any State in the 
nion.^* 

In 1853 Mr. Owen was appointed, by President Pierce, 
large d'affaires at Naples, and at this post he remained 
►r nearly six years. During this period he followed bis 
ither in becoming an advocate of spiritualism. " From 
le first avowal of spiritualistic notions," to quote a biog- 
ipher, " he led the numerous hosts of the new faith with 
ndisputed superiority. Into the work of propagating, 
sfending, and expurgating spiritualism he put the re- 
lainder of his life. He attended spiritualistic conventions 
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all nvor the country, shaped tlie tloctrine?. ox]«l' :f'<l 4^ 
jjhcnonicna. and (h-fi-ndinl the honc?ty of hi*, tlio n** 
faith, and really I'on verted it from a Ioojh? a?suTiV:la|i'' -: I 
notions into a svstem and a reli»ri<in. His ^vo^k^. F'>:!*fa:l5 
on the Hiumdarv of Another World, and The Ikbaiibl: 
I.and Het\v(H.*n this World and tlie Xext. wito widely mI 
an<l tlisius'^ed, the first causinfr a literary son^alion.'' 

li«ii)ert Dale Owi-n from his boyhood was^ oppo-*:! ^l 
slavery. His keen sympathy with the oppre??pd of e^viy 
typi* and the radical notions concernhi«: human eiYaaV.-.y i 
^vlli^ll he held in common with his illustrious falfe. 
l)roi]«rhi him at a tender age into an intense hatred of im 
institution of human bondage. 

In Kntrland slaves were exceedingly rare, and the , 
youn^^cr Owen saw but little of the commerce in thebo^ \ 
of black men. The New Moral World was projected upon \ 
soil which the Ordinance of 1787 had forever dedicated 
t(» huiiiaii lihirty. Hut there was no lack of opportunity 
in (»l>srrvc the w(»rkin,irs of the slave trallic. Eobcrt M* 
Owiii saw iln* n« LTin on Indiana soil a fugitive f rom i 
lirntal iiia>t<T: a hrast of ]nir<h'n on primitive flatboats 
])lyinL' Wottrn waters; a liunum chattel in the slave mar- 
ket at \c\v Orleans; and joined with Frances Wright at 
Xashnha ill a nohle hut misguided eifort to rescue him and 
solve llie .slavery (juestion by colonization. 

l]a<h >iieei •••liiiLT crmtaet with slavery in anv of its 
p]iasi-< iIlerea^el| the already <lei'p-sented antipathy of his 
early vrars. ^Maintaining as he did the equality of all 
men, irrrspectivt* of color or sex, to him slaverv was an 
intiiN'raMi' injnsf ici' airainst which evorv iiber of his splen- 
di<l y«)iin.u^ ma.nlKKxl cried out in protest. Kealizin^I the 
utlrr linjM'I..^^ner.s of any save a ]>eaceablc resistance to the 
trallic in Ininian bodies then, like Lincoln he made a 
solemn re.-olve thai if an opjiort unity sliould ever come 
he won 111 strike a valiant hhiw against slaverv. 

'Jlirn* was a >lran,L'«' connection and rcseniMiiT^ •:• ' • 
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▼een the life of the younger Owen and that of the mar- 
yred President. Though Owen was eight years the senior 
•f Lin(*oln, the two wi»rt» contempfirurie?* in publie life for 
iTer a third of a century. Lincoln was reared on Pigeon 
?reek, Indiana, within less than fifty miles of the site 
ipon which the elder Owen sought to found a social order 
hat should achieve human equality. While the younger 
Jwen was being reared in luxury in a well-ordered English 
lousehold, Lincoln grew to young manhood, almost in 
iqualor, in a dihipidated frontier cabin. 

While Robert Dale Owen, grown to man*s estate, en- 
ered with the enthusiasm of the true humanitarian into 
lis father*s social and educational experiments, Lincoln, 
purrwl on by poverty, vigorously navigatwl with flatlxiat 
ind raft the ()hio and its tributaries. It is more than 
>rol>able tliat his craft, as<»onding the Walmsh, touche<l at 
he then flourishing port of New Harmony and that ho 
ind C>wc*n met, like ships that pass in the night, beneath 
he classic sliadcs of The .New Moral Worhl. 

At approximately the same time l>oth left the ** Indiana 
i^ot*ket " for wider fields of us4»fulness: Owen to enter 
ipon an editorial care«T in the metroiMilis of the country, 
>y which he sprang almost at onc*e into national |>rominem'e 
IS the foremost advo<»ate of 'Miuman cijuality irres|H»ctive 
>t color or S4»x '* ; Lincoln to ris4» by slu»<»r for(*<» of hanl 
rork and stn»ngth of p4»rsonality from ob?4curity to ac- 
:nowl<»<lged lea<lersbip of the anti*>laverv S4*ntiment in the 
rtiddle West. 

There was much in common l>«*tw<»en the two men. 
Both had deep-S4»ated convictions of right and wrong. 
Both were un«iwerving in their devotion to a prinei|»le. 
Both were men «»f pure private life and irreproaehable 
public conduct. Hoth were singularly gift«Ml with that fine 
ni»ral courage whirh woiiM ratluT \h» n^'ht than 1h» Pre%i- 
lent. Both were misundt r-^tiNMl and maligned by their 
^ntemporarit^s. Ik>th in the fulness (»f time mme into a 
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tardy recognition of the unselfishness and the value of the 
services which each in his own place had rendered for the 
betterment of men and the relief of the oppressed. 

Hatred of the institution of human slavery was common 
to the two men. Both had registered in early manhood a 
resolution to fight it to the bitter end. Yet neither was an 
Abolitionist as the term was used in their day. Neither be- 
lieved that Congress had any constitutional right to inter- 
fere with slavery in the Southern States. Neither conn- 
tenanced the idea of the forcible emancipation of the 
negro. Both pinned their hope to colonization, to com- 
pensated emancipation, to an educated ballot, to constitu- 
tional amendment. When the awful form of disunion 
darkened the national threshold, both were willing to sub- 
mit to slavery, if need be, in order to preserve our national 
existence intact. With both the paramount object then 
became " to save the Union and neither to save nor destroy 
slavery. '^ " If they could have saved the Union without 
freeing any slaves, they would have done so. If they 
could have saved it by freeing some and leaving others, 
also they would have done that." It was not that thej 
hated slavery the less but that they loved the Union more. 

By the Compromise Measures of 1850 Henry Clay post- 
poned secession and the civil war for ten years. He 
offered five propositions, all of which by separate bills 
were enacted into laws: (1) to admit California as a free 
State; (2) to apply the principle of Squatter Sovereignty 
to New Mexico and Utah; (3) to purchase the claim of 
Texas to a portion of New Mexico; (4) to abolish the 
slave-trade but not slavery itself in the District of Colum- 
bia; (5) to pass a more effective fugitive slave act. 

The passage of the new Fugitive Slave Act aroused the 
most intense excitement throughout the Xorth. Memo- 
rials poured in upon Congress from all the free States de- 
manding the repeal of the law as " revolting to the moral 
sense of the civilized world." Webster, who had upheld the 
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ras denounced as a traitor to Iil)erty. Fourteen North- 
Itates practically nullified the new act of the National 
Te89 relating to runaway slaves by passing laws to 
ct them. Underground railroads grew in number and 
al, while over all the Northland excited Abolition- 
mblicly counseled armed resistance to their Southern 
icr seeking by due process of law to reclaim his dusky 
uman chattel. 

Tithin a month after the passage of Clay's Compromise 
ures the Indiana Constitutional Convention of 1850 
ibled. Excitement over the new slavery legislation 
it fever heat. Robert Dale Owen did not Mieve that 
r within the rt^al province of the convention or that 
a the part of wisdom for the delegates to as^sume any 
ide upon the Fugitive Slave Act or upon the conduct 
lose who were resisting its enforcement. When the 
duction of a clumsilv worded resolution made the 

m 

ion of the Compromise Moasurt^s an issue In^fore the 
?ntion, Mr. Owen, rwognizing that it would bi» nec- 
y for the dclegat«»s to take some action, lest the real 
ide of the State 1m» misunderstoo^l, with the nwliness 
diplomacy which made him more than the pwr of all 
ncmlx»rs of that historical lH)dv, FUC(*e<»do<l in secur- 
he substitution of a resolution that breathetl in every 
I spirit of loyalty to the Union and submission to the 
>f the land. 

lie resolution declares that the common sentiment of 
leople of Indiana sustains and indorses the general 
res and intentions of the Compromis** Measun*s and 
'niz<*s in their success *' an earnest of securitv and 
•tuity." After ass4Tting the determination of "cer- 
misguidiKl individuals " to n^sist the fugitive slave 
the resolution, rising to a lofty plane of civic duty, 
tains " that whatever may Ik» the opinions of in- 
uals as to the wisdom or |>oliiy of any of the details 
e fugitive slave law, it is the duty of all good citizeni 
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to conform to its requisitions and to carry out, in gooJ 
faith, the conditions of that compromise on the subject 
of slavery, which is coeval with the Federal ConstitntioL" 

The resolution mirrors the true attitude of Owen in the 
sectional strife that preceded the war. He was a partiiin 
of neither the North nor the South, but of the UnioD. 
Though as the bitter opponent of slavery he regretted eoioe 
features of the Compromise Measures before their aact- 
ment, yet he sustained and indorsed their passage "as the 
sole means of calming the wide-spread and pestiferous 
agitation which pervaded the land." Though he believed 
every phase of human bondage to be iniquitous, yet he 
deplored and censured the acts by which overzealoia 
Abolitionists trampled upon the legal rights of the daie- 
holder and endangered the safety and perpetuity of the 
Union. 

To the day on which Beauregard opened fire upon Ma- 
jor Anderson and his gallant little band, Owen, out of hi* 
groat love for the Union, never abandoned hope that seme 
way and some how it would be peaceably preserved anu 
the threatened civil strife averted. After the six cluu 
States had declared themselves out of the Union, Virginia, 
as the spokesman for seven border States, proposed cfnaui 
additional compromise measures, the acceptance of vhk" 
by the Northern States would be necessary in order to 
retain tlieir allegiance to tlie Stars and Stripes. On tl-*" 
i:]th of February, 18G1, Mr. Owen, by invitation, deliv- 
ered before the Indiana Legislature a pathetic appt^ ^'^' 
the people of that commonwealth, urging them to supp*^rt 
l)y memorials and petitions to Congress the measure: 
whose enactment Virginia and her associates had ce- 
manded as a condition precedent to their continued loyaity 
to the National Government. *^ Up and be doing, ere it b^ 
too late ! Yours is the power. There are constitutional 
means enough through wliich to make known your wishes 
to those who, if you but speak in numbers sufficient, must 
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axd them. Speak, then! Memorialize. If you be- 

that in the Christian spirit of conciliation is our only 
ity, say so. If you believe that by compromise only can 
i Confederacy be held together, declare it. You have 
a called on by one in authority to act for yourselves. 
s'wer the call I For myself, while the sword remains 
Lxawn, while kindred blood remains unshed, never shall 
espair of the Republic. While there is PEACE there 
ope, for PEACE is the life of the Union.'' 

The compromise proposals of the border States were 
denly terminated by the attack on Fort Sumter. One 
yi the other all of them that dared joined fortunes 
:i the rebellion, and memorial and compromise became 
:e fruitless. With the beginning of hostilities Mr. 
en's attitude underwent a radical change. Till the first 

1 was fired he had been essentially a man of peace, 
►ing against hope that the Union might without force 
anns be preserved intact, even though slavery be per- 
uated. At once he became a strenuous advocate of the 
r and of immediate emancipation as a measure of 
ligerency. With enthusiasm he entered into the defense 
ie Union cause. In southern Indiana, where sympathy 

the South ran high in some communities, he was the 
at conspicuous and effective leader of the Union cause. 

was commissioned by Governor Morton to purchase 
:i8 in Europe for the Indiana troops and performed his 
k with signal ability. 

War afforded Lincoln the opportunity to make the 
ancipation of the negro a constitutional act. After the 
«ervation of the Union, the liberation of the slave lay 
aest to the great heart of the President. Yet, because 

paramount wish and duty was to save the Union, he 
itated to free the black man. He recognized that 
/ery was the real tap-root of the civil war. " Without 
^ery," he declared, "the rebellion never would have 
sted; without slavery it could not continue." But he 
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feared lest a premature emancipation might alioiate ik 
border States and ^'give fifty thonsand bayonets" in 
them '' over to the rebels." 

On the 26th of July, 1862, the PreaideiitiMttdaflii^ 
day notice calling upon the Southern soldien to ky dm 
their arms. Lee's reply was the invasion of Maijhni Ob 
September 17th he was repulsed at Antietam imd idint 
across the Potomac to Southern soiL That aaiK dq, 
which was the sixth day previous to the expirstkm of tt^ 
sixty-day notice, Bobert Dale Owen penned a icmtddk 
letter to the Chief Executive urging him to tennioiltft^ 
period of warning with the manumission of Ae mf^ 
Emancipation seemed to hang in the balance. The Gn4 
Commoner apparently hesitated to take a oonrBe frui^ 
with 80 much of good or ill to the sacred cause of iheTIiaoa 
Seizing the psychological moment, Owen through his W- 
ter confirmed Lincoln in the wisdom of the act that Uj 
so close to his great heart. 

With a diplomacy in keeping with the great misaoa 
upon which it was sent, the epistle begins with an asgertKai 
of the confidence of the writer in the one whom he pw- 
posed to rouse to action. How accurately Owen antidpite 
the true verdict of history I 

Harsh opinions have been formed of you; even honertn* 
doubting the probity of your intentions. I do not share their 
doubts. I believe you to be upright, single-hearted in yoorde- 
sire to rescue the country in the hour of its utmost need, vitb- 
out afterthought of the personal conBequences to yonrselt 

Though from the beginning of the war an ardent iOr 
vocate of the manumission of the slaves, Owen had iw* 
been disposed to increase President Lincoln's bnidens by 
complaints concerning the seemingly slow progress towiru 
that end. Better than his radical associates he bad uni^" 
stood Lincoln's position and responsibility. Out of tl» 
greatness of a kindred soul he declares : 
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If amid the multitude of contending counsel you have 
evitated and doubted; if, when a fcreat meuaure sugiceflted it* 
^If. you have alirunk from the vaut rraponsibility, afraid to (go 
>rward lent you go wrouK* what wonder? How few since the* 
Mindatiou of the world have found themselves environtHl 
rith public p(*rilH so numerous, oppressed with responiiibi li- 
te so high and solemn as yourself I 

Lincoln had undeniably been prudent in hia conduct of 
he war — too prudent in the judgment of many over- 
insious sons of the Northland. Did be potseetis the courage 
leeceisary to lil)erate the ne^ro? Anxiously the letter 
irgucb that daring leadership is as esM'ntial as eautiouH 
naneuTcr. ** Wisdom, prudence, fontliought, tht'sc* are 
sascntiai. But not sivond to these is that noble courage 
rhich adventures the right and leaves the consequences to 
Sod. . . . There is a measure needing courage to 
idopt and enfonr it, which I believe to l»e of virtue sutli- 
!icnt to redi^em the nation in this its dark(*st hour, one 
)nly. I know of no other t»» which we may rationally trust 
for relief from iniiK»nding dangers witliin and without." 

In 18«*>8, during his niemorable debate with I)ougIas, 
Lincoln. pref«Triiig to Im* right rather than to Im' M>nator, 
proclaim<*<l that **a hoiis4» dividt^I against Tt>e!f can not 
ftand. I lH*lieve tbi-^ (ii)verninent can n(»t eiulun* |MTnia* 
lently half-.-^lave and half-fre<\ I do not e.\)Mvt the I'nion 

[ft l»i» fiissolved. I do not e\]N*et the lioii>e to fall, but I 

lo cxiM-ct it will ceaM* to Ik* <!ivided. It will Urome all the 
r^ne thing or the other.'* h\ lbt>e wi>rd>. ?hrewd but ^in- 
X're, the (treat Coniinoner built a platform and u|Nm it 
r«:*ile in triumph through the White IIoum* door-. Thn»ugh 
iiini ah the eonerete exponent of its attituih\ Lineohr^ 
[<irty a<lv<K'at(Ml opposition to ^lJlve^v U'lau-e -bivery and 
fn^ilom can ni>t abide togrtlit-r. no iiiterf«*renee with Aa\- 
*rk* in the Sont!i but bitter n-^i'^tanM' to the -pn-ad of the 
institution le^t fr«'«'<i(iiii U' o\rreonit\ anil ultinint** alioU- 
lion oX the ^}&ti:nl ua the onl\ i«iiiis «)f pi'rmaueul [icace. 
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Craftily Owen's letter appeals to these well-knovncoB- 
victions of the President, and argues that war has strengA- 
ened the logic of the position which the Chief Eiecutiw 
assumed in his senatorial contest with the " Little Giant' 
and has made slavery and the Union forever inecondUfe 

" Can you look forward to the peace of our coontij 
and imagine any state of things in which, with skverrstiB 
existing, we would be assured of permanent peace? Icu 
not. We can constitutionally extirpate slavery at this tint 
But if we fail to do this, then, unless we intend hereate 
to violate the Constitution, we shall have a fugitive dtw 
law in operation whenever the war is over. Shall the 
North have sacrificed a hundred thousand Uves and tw 
thousand millions of treasure to come to that at last! 
Not even a guarantee of peace purchased at so enonnous t 
cost? After voluntary exertions on the part of ourpci^pk 
to which the history of the world furnishes no parallel is 
the old root of bitterness still to remain in the grouL'i 
to s])r()ut and boar fruit in the future as it has borne fni:* 
in the ])ast? These questions are addressed to you. For 
n})on you and your action more than any other one thing 
does the answer depend." 

Declaring the institution of slavery to be not only 
morally wron<r, but the one vulnerable point in the anD"' 
of the enemy, Owen maintains that the time has comevbo^ 
it is constitutional for the Chief Executive to strike at it- 

" ]^ut the time has come when it is constitutional t'^ 
redress it. The rebellion has made it so. Property in nii^- 
always morally unjust, has become nationally dangerous- 
Property that endangers the safety of a nation should not 
be sufFered to remain in the hands of its citizens. Aciuci 
magistrate who permits it so to remain becomes responsible 
for the consc(|iiences. For he has the right, under the la^ 
and tile (Njnstitution, to take private property, with just 
conijiensation offered, for public use, wlieuever it is ap- 
parent that public exigency demands such appropriation- 
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rgive vhit may seem curt speech if I saji that, in my 
lament, a President with a just sense of duty haa do 
tioD ID such a case." 

Though convinced that Lincoln was unselfishly seeking 
^ salvation of the country " without afterthought of the 
rsonal consequences to himself," Owen, in his over- 
istvring desire to secure the immediate liberation nf 
! negro, does not neglect to hold up bcforv the eyes of tin- 
esident the personal fame which, through the exercise of 

I power as military diclutor, he may reap by the tboli- 
n of slavery. 

" It is within your power at this very moment not only 
consummate an art of enlightened stat<i>manship, but. 
the inctrumeiit of the Almighty, to reotore to freedom n 
?o <if men. If you are trriipted hy an iin|H<riiiliablv aaiiic, 
is within your reach. We may look through ancient and 
Nlern hiftory. y<'t pcan-e find a Mivcrcign to whom God 
ered the privilege of U-stowiiig nn humanity a boon lui 
rt. ijueh an otTiT nutK'H to no human iN'ing twice. It 
made to you to-diiy. How lung it will remain open — 
icthcr in thro- ninnthr) or in one nmnth from now it will 

II be in your option lu nicept it — (iod, who reads the 
arts of men, alone knowc" 

Owen hai) pur|K)M'ly tinxil Inn written exhortation to 
{> Pn-oiilent M) that it might eome into liir« linmls near 
e cloM> of the Kiity-day notiee to the ConfeileratM, whirl) 
rminated on the S;id of Si-pt^mkr, is»i;>. The S*mtherii 
atiw ignon-d the notifv. No one e\|H-('t<il tliem t" d" 
lierwiiie. There wa* iriuili »|Mtulation lM)th north and 
iith of Maxon and OixonV line a» lo what meaoure. if 
y. Lincoln would adopt at the flow of thr jH-riiHl of 
iming in onler to punii-h lh<' ("onff<liTacy for the nm- 
npt with which hie prmluiiution hud Ui-n nveiveil. 
ren. nharing In the general intiTeft and anxiety, lio|"-!t 
St (he (treat CoinmoiKT muy make the Kmancipation 
nclamation the wea{M)n of puuiahment. 
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"The TWENTY-THIRD OF SEPTEMBEB ip- 
proaches — ^the date when the sixty-day notice you hiie 
given the rebels will expire — expire without other reply 
to your warning than the invasion of Maryland and a 
menace to Pennsylvania. Is it to rest there? Paticntlj 
we have waited the time. Is nothing to follow? Are m 
enemies to boast that we speak brave words— and there 
an end of it ? " 

With a prophetic soul, born of his own intense con^^ 
tions upon all questions involving human rights, the 
younger Owen, looking into the future, describes to the 
Chief Executive the great day in the calendar which the 
act of manumission would establish. His description of 
Emancipation Day seems retrospective rather than pro- 
spective. 

" What a day, if you but will it, may that twenty-third 
of September become ! The very turning-point in il^ 
nation's fate ! A day to the rebels of despair, to every loyal i 
heart of exultant rejoicing ! A day of which the anDiver- 
sary will be celebrated with jubilee while the America 
Union endures ! A day to be remembered not in our kna 
alone, but wlierever humanity mourns over the wrongs of 
the slaves or rejoices in their liberation ! You are the first 
President to whom the opportunity was ever offered coc- 
stitutionally to inauf^urate such a day. If you fail usnoT. 
you may be the last." 

Haying demonstrated both the necessity and the pres- 
ent legality of the act of emancipation, Owen condudoj 
his remarkable appeal to Lincoln by an eloquent exhorta- 
tion so earnest as to be almost pathetic. How it m^^^ 
have touched responsive heart-strings in the tender ?od 
of the Great Commoner ! 

" Lift then the weight from the heart of this people. 
Let us breathe free* once more. Extirpate the blightir| 
curse, a living threat throughout long years past, that iia? 
smitten at last with desolation a land to which God had 
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i everything but wisdom and jastice. Give back to 
lion it8 hope and faith in a future of peace and un- 
kmI prosperity. Fulfil — ^j'ou can more than fulfil — 
ghte«t anticipations of those who, in the name of 

freedom, and in the face of threats that have 
1 into terrible realities since, fought the battle which 
you where you now stand/' 

ne one has described this masterpiece of Robert 
)wen's as " an ever-enduring monument of dispas- 
, well-reasoniKl, perfectly poised deductions, at a 
ritical time in the life of a great nation.*' To this 
L* reader of his eloquent appeal finds himsi'lf stirred 

pimple j>ower of this great pai>er. " Its perusal 

I me like a tnmi pet -call," said President Lincoln. 

II Ik? a source of satisfaction to you to know." wrote 
1 V, Chase. Secn'tary of the Treasury, to Mr. Owi»n, 
your letter to the President had mon» influemv on 
an any other (hx-ument which reacluMl him on the 
— I think I might say than all others put together. 
k of that which I know from p<»rsonal conference 
im." While it did not turn Abraham Lincoln to a 
upon which hc» had long Ixvn vaguely determined, 
igtlieninl liim in his great puri)os4». and pnvipitated 
fliminarv Proclamation, which was issue<l \Uc days 
he receipt of Mr. Owen's letter. Aft«'r the lapse of 
y«iirs Proviih-nii* had given to the two emigrants 
he Pfxket an op|)ortunity to strike xhv valiant blow 
: human slavery which they had vowimI. (iloriouslv 
\v <hs<'harg«» that amient n»s<»lution. 

vr Hngland was the h«*ad and front of the anti- 
moviMiH'nt during antt*-lN*lltiin day-*. lief«in' South 
la «4himIii1, thr Southern leaders proposiNl to riHX>n- 
ihe Tnion. leaving out the New Hngland Statw. 
South, abandoning her avowed inti'Ution t«» i*rivt a 
ie purely slaveholding C'onfetleracy, is to i^tinsent 
>ive into her fellowship a portion of the Northern 
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States. The Northern States in return are to abandon jj 
of their number : those six in which the opinions again?: 
which the war is waged chiefly prevail." 

When the entire North rose in arms after the firing en 
Fort Sumter this plan of reconstruction was temporanly 
abandoned. But when the congressional elections of IS'-* 
seemed to result adversely to the administration ; wbtn t! • 
timid, discouraged by the prolongation of the struggle. 
cried out for " Peace at any cost," and the disloyal, ci- 
boldened by the stubbornness of the Southern resi5tana\ 
gave increased encouragement and comfort to the cneiry 
in arms, the leaders of the Confederacy, their cause almcy 
sinking, as a last desperate maneuver revived the scberae 
of reconstruction and compromise which hostilities had \i- 
torrupted. Through secret emissaries the propo?it:or. to 
n^orgaiiizo the T^nion was carried to every Northern Si;.'' 
save tho Xcw England group, whore it met with active ^:[- 
port from the disoouraged and the disloyal. 

In Indiana the fall election of 1862 had placcnl a'a t • 
Stat(i ollicos, save that of governor and both l)^anch•'^ "i - 
State Legislature, in the hands of the Peace Parry. T: :• 
legislature passed resolutions opposing the further on- 
tiniianee of the war, refused to receive Governor Mort!::- 
annual message, and sought to enact laws limitin: * 
])()wer to manage the militia of the State, to prevent w:;.: 
tlie Union members of the legislature retired to Ma'l> '•- 
Indiana, where thev remained until the term closed i'vr- 
stitutional limitation. ^lanv members of the loiris'.v.r 
some of them openly — most of them, however, se^r-:i - 
strongly favored the scheme of reconstruction uf i' - 
Union with New Kngland left out: a few hccaii-'^ •'' 
adoption would aid the South; the rest h(»ca\iso itsao;^ 
tion would consummate the peace for which thev clam'^r' '•• 

Alarmed by the evident strength of the reconstnK:i'n 
sentiment in his native State, ]\rr. Owen, thoiinh pre- 
vented by his duties as head of the Froedman's Commu-- 
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won from visiting the object of his solicitude, printed for 
gratuitous distribution and circulated among its citizens a 
pamphlet dated March 4, 1863, entitled The Future of 
the Northwest, in which with unanswerable logic he de- 
monstrates the folly of dismembering the North and ac- 
.cepting the slaveholders' project. In this pamphlet Mr. 
Owen argues with irresistible force: 

(1) That the Compromise plan for the reconstruction 
of the Union was revived by the secessionists " as a specious 
and daring device to uphold a sinking cause.'' 

(2) That the Compromise, if consummated, would 
create an alliance much more advantageous to the slave- 
holding States than either the old Union they were en- 
deavoring to destroy or the present Confederacy wliich they 
were seeking in vain to establish by force of arms. 

(3) That Compromise would create an alliance com- 
pletely dominated by slavery. " Look at it, I pray you, 
not vaguely or hastily but carefully and in all its practical 
details. In the Senate thirty Southern votes to twenty-two 
Northern, in the House ninety Southern votes to one hun- 
dred and thirteen Northern. One House hopelessly gone 
while twelve votes changed would give a Southern majority 
in the other. And when has Congress seen the day when 
twice twelve votes could not have been had from Northern 
representatives for any measure the South saw fit to pro- 
pose?" "Just North enough in the scheme to afford 
protection and support to slavery, and not North enough 
to exert over it the slightest influence or control/' 

The invitation extended to the citizens of Indiana bv 
the scheme of reconstruction was given on conditions, some 
of them expressed and some implied. 

(1) "The first was that throughout this slave empire 
no man shall be allowed to deny the great physical, philo- 
sophical, »nd moral truth upon which the new government 
18 founded ; namely, that slavery is the natural and moral 
condition of the African negro." 
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(2) The second waa . . . that tbe Norb bdn 
it is admitted to Southern fellowahip shall csst off iid 
her States ; thus curtailing her power and her poHOMi 
by the surrender of nearly one-fifth of her popiditioii od 
more than one-fifth of her wealth. 

(3) The third was that slayery would be pnetiied« 
all the soil within the new alliance. ** It it not moreeff- 
tain that the earth will continue to revolve around tlie no, 
than that the South, while slaveholding, will pennfR^ 
whenever and wherever she obtaina the pditifiil UBoir 
ency, in asserting and enforcing by law what die ttpA 
as her political rights in this matter.^ 

(4) The fourth was that the new alliance shall ihod- 
der the expense of the war which the proposed CompraiM 
sought to dishonorably terminate. ^ The Southern insu- 
rection will have cost its authors a thousand millions at 
the least. Can any man doubt that the North once en- 
trapped into this base compact will be held to pay her fnll 
eliare of that stupendous sum ? " 

If Indiana accepted the proposed Compromise, the 
commonwealth must not only submit to the domination of 
the slaveholders, but she must repent every act committed 
by her brave sons in defense of the Union. Owen puts it 
thus : " If we take this step we must consent to repent- 
ance as well as submission. Before the world our acta 
must declare that from the first we were in the wrong and 
the South in the right. Before the world our acta nrnst 
declare that a hundred thousand brave men have eunk 
from the battle-field to the grave — all in a disgraceful 
warfare, all in an iniquitous cause.'* 

Declaring that the thinned ranks of a hundred In- 
diana regiments at the front would never submit to a 
compromise by which their achievements would be di^ 
credited and their loyalty degraded, Owen closes with a 
picture of the awful fate in store for the beloved common- 
wealth to w^hich ^' he owed honorable station and a debt of 
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* 

ititude,^ should she out of either disloyalty or cowardice 
vpt the propoHition of the nlave States. '^ Let Indiana, 
ying the couragi^ nhe has shown on the battle-field, ciist- 
; from her the last remnant of self-respect, false to her 
nstitutional obligations, blind to a future of abject ser- 
ity, deaf alike to the warnings of revolutionary wisdom 
d to the Toice of civilization speaking to-day in her ears 
let Indiana, selling Freedom's birthright for lets than 
•u*s price, resolve to purchasi' Southern favor by North- 
II dismemberment and the world-wide contempt that 
•uld follow it — but let her know, before she enters that 
th of destruction, that her road will lie over the bodies 
her murdered sons, {last prostrate cabins, past ruined 
rms, through all the dissolution that fire and sword can 
rk. liCt her know tliat lH»fon» she can link her fate to 
tvstem that is as surelv doomed to ultimate extinction as 
i human btNlv is finallv destine<l to death, tlmre will 

a war within her own l)onlers to which all we have 
t endunnl will be but as the summer's gale, that scat- 
3 a few branches over the highway, compared to the 
rricane that plows its broad [mth of niin, mile after 
le, leaving Miind in iti* track a pn>strate fon'st, har- 
Jt crops uprcx)!***! and human habitations overthrown." 
ren*s pamphlet. circulattMl bnmdcast through Imliana 
i the Xorthw<»st, exerttnl a wide influemv, <*s|MHMally 
view of the fact that it came fnmi one opp«>s<*(l |N)lit- 
illy to the party in power in all but ilw d<*siro to pre- 
•ve the I'nion. 

Near the close of the war the FrinHlman's Bureau was 
jiblishcHl as a branch of the U. S. War Department 
d Mr. t)wrn apiHiinttnl as its s«H'n'tary and n»al exirutivi* 
KNT. This new bun«u iH)ntn)lhMl all affairs ** n>lattng 

refugees and fnxMlmen fnun any district enibraci'd 

thin thr territorv covmtl bv the ol^•ration^ t>f tin* armv." 

pnividiNl work for the fr«'<'(lin«*n. i*stablishe<l s<'h«H»ls for 

t*ir education, and guardetl their rights. Mr. Owen's 
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InboTS in behalf of the negro whiles connwtrf with lb 
buronu mtitle him to the gratitude nf the coloml nn. 

Though he was the devoted friend nf tlie black min, 
Mr. Oweii Btix'Miioualy oppoeeil the echeme to l^slo? «■ 
inediatv siiffragi? upon the newly madefreedmenailbiTlw 
of the war. In the winter of 18Q5-*6B Mr. Ovaitsfiii 
WaahinKtoii anxiously watching for legiahition faTOnlilelof 
the negro, and he prepared a fonrieonth amcndinciit W tw 
Constitution, providing for negro AutTrage to begin Jnlj It 
1 876. Thnddeus Stevens, then chairman of the Twm^tr* 
tion committee, favored immediate negro auffrap, I*! I* 
was perB\iad'3d to adopt Mr. Owen's views, and presenM^i* 
amendment to the committee. It was adopted bythctan- 
mittee and ordered reported ; but as Mr. Fesswidcn »at i 
with the varioloid it was deemed host to rawnsiilcr ttiii 
action and postpone the matter until he could be pRsfflt 
In the meantime protest was made against the amendmal. 
and the result was that the fourteenth amendmeiit "is 
adopted without any allusion to the question of suffnje. 
and nothing was done about suEFrage till the fi£tt«iift 
amendment was adopted several years later. Mr. Owni 
told the f^tory in an article entJticd The Political Reful" 
of tlie Varioloid. 

Robert Dale Owen died June 24, 1877. For a period 
before hie death " his mind was deranged by oTenrork— 
deranged, but not obscured — for daring several months' 
residence in the hospital for the insane his mental poTfiis 
were incessantly active and brilliant, though touched bj 
grotesque shapes. Happily he regained hie mental sowi- 
neas, but did not long survive, dying at the ripe age of 
seventy-three." 

" What was said of him in one of the newspapers," mi* 
Mr. John H. Holliday, in a paper written some years »p< 
" seems to me to hold good still : ' In scholarship, genenl 
attainments, varied achievements; as author, statesnttSi 
politician, and leader of a new rellgiouB faith, he wm mi- 
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estionably the most prominent man Indiana ever owned, 
lers may fill now, or may have filled, a larger place in 
^T)lic interest or curiosity for a time, but no other Hoosier 
J8 ever so widely known, or so likely to do the State credit 

being known, and no other has ever before held so 
eminent a place so long, with a history so unspotted by 
^ fishness, duplicity, or injustice/ ^' 

With the death of Robert Dale Owen the last of the 
cat figures conspicuous in the New Harmony commu- 
sms passed away, but the great movements to which they 
d given origin and direction still sweep onward in an 
er-widening current. 
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SOUECES 

"The New Harmony Communities'' was taken as a 
research topic in 1893 by the author as a member of the 
iiminarium of political science at DePauw University, and 
vas followed during his senior college year under the direc- 
Kon of Colonel James Eiley Weaver, Director of the semi- 
Mrium, whose helpful suggestions have contributed mate- 
rially to whatever success may have attended the effort to 
BWnplete a thorough study of the social experiments at 
Hew Harmony. The initial work was done in the library of 
Ibe Working Men's Institute at New Harmony during the 
mmmer of 1893, and a visit was made to the same library 
ill 1896. The secretary of the institute, Mr. Arthur Drans- 
leld, has for years been collecting with commendable care 
ill the material obtainable with reference to the history 
9f the Eappite and Owenite experiments, sparing neither 
trouble nor expense to make this collection complete. He 
has cooperated with the writer in his search for data, has 
made frequent corrections and suggestions, and under Mr. 
Dransfield's supervision the collection of photographs which 
form the basis for the illustrations in this volume was 
jRUlde. Considerable work was done in the Indiana State 
library at Indianapolis, where valuable material was found 
md rendered available through the courtesy of the former 
9tate librarian, Miss N. E. Ahem, and the present libra- 
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nan, lb. W. E. Henxy. 19i0 imttiiy of ntterid k fln , 
libnij of CoDgn« «t Wadungtoii lemdto enphMMin ^ 
&et that the sbny of fho New Humonj e^poAafliiiliifl 
beoome a loft diopter in the hisfany of Anencm aotl , 
lef onn movementi. ThzoDglitlieoQiiirtefrotfh«Unaili 
of CongraH^ Ifr. Heibert Potneniy and tlie IflnnK^] 
Yale UniTenDty^ Dr. A. YanNaine, the MaiJiaiiH— 1 
flciipt» which fornu a part of fhe Yale oolleetiQii, m (■I* fl ^ 
povarily tranafened to the librmxy of OongrM alvil 
under fhe anperfiaion of fiie mannacript difin. flll: 
Maodonald mannaeript ia a hiateiy of fhe^eiiliercaiM'l 
niBtic ezperimenti in America, ani fhe luoailiiriijtfftiil, 
author with the Owenite oomnranitiei xendend tUin#l 
rial eapedally iralnaUe. I 

In the New Harmony library, one of fhe mcMt inlari*1 
ing book collections in the conntiy, the files of the Ker I 
Harmony Qazette, a weekly paper published thron^KWl I 
the lifetime of the Owenite experiment as the organ of tk I 
movement, was found the most prolific source of infonoi- I 
tion. The scrap-books of Richard Owen and Mrs. Aiftw I 
Dransfield, the letters and papers of Josiah Wanen, & I 
community account-books, and the letters, wills, and deei I 
of William Maclure, were also found in the New HtnwaiJ | 
library. From Dr. Aaron Williams's book on " The Hl^ 
monists,*' the author has drawn liberally, this being ita 
only authoritative publication on the history of the Bipp- 
ites. Acknowledgments are due to Mr. John HollidiJ» 
of Indianapolis, who placed at the disposal of the writff 
data collected in a study of the New Harmony commnnitia 
some years ago. 

The chapter on Josiah Warren, as shown by the foot- 
note, is the production of Mr. William Bailie, of Bostoa, 
who has through several years prosecuted a study of ft* 
life-work of the founder of the philosophy of individnalisa. 
Mr. Charles A. Prosser, of New Albany, Indiana, col- 
laborated in the preparation of the chapters bearing on Ac 
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il phases and relations of the New Harmony 

* • 

of the more important manuscript and book 
appended. No attempt has been made to cata- 
irreat ma^s of fragmentary material found in 
and newspaper articles: 

nista, or Tho New Ilannony Society. — Aaroo Williains. 

1866.' 

American Socialismii. — John Humphrey Noyes, 1870. 

Vew Ilannony, Indiana: The liappttes. — Dr. J. Schnack 

rhard Owen.— Pamphlet, 1R90. 

ic Soctettos of the United States. — Tharir* Nordlioff . 1875. 

Residence in tlic Settlement on the English Prairie in 
nois County, U. S. — John Woods, I^ondon. 1H22. 
S'orth America.— Tharlw Lyell, F. R. 8., 1R45. 
the English Settlement in Edwards County, Illinois. — 

Fowler. 1882. 

'ommunitios. — William .\lfrrd Hines, 1S78. 
in .\mcrica. — Morris Hirkl>eck, Ix>ndon, 181S. 
h of New Harmony. — Librar\' (Catalogue of Working 
Institute. 1845. 

w Harmony. — William Hcrl)ert, Ixindon, 1S25, 
crt (>wcn. — Llovd Jones, 1S90. 
\y a Socialist.— <1iarlrs P. Somerhy, 1.H70. 
'4X)|ierati<>n. — (f<'<)rgr Jacoh Holyoke, 1S7S. 
I'ew Harmony, .\pril 27, 1S25. — Rolwrt Owen, 
irses on a New System of Scx^ietv.- - iVliverrd in tlie 
f the House of Rcpresentativ<«. — Ri»(>ert Owen, Pitt»- 
iS25. 

w I-.ectures on the Rational System of Society. — IMiv- 
Eg>'ptian Hall, l*icca<lilly.— Rol)rrt Owen. Ixmdon, IMl. 
liversal Revolution. With Supplement. — Robert Omi-n, 
[1, ISIO. 

I the .New State r>f SfK-iety— Rol>ert Owen, Ixmdon, 1842. 
on. -I^ectunv -R<>lH»rt Owen. Ixmdon, 1H.10. 
wen of Rf»lH»rt Owen, as IhiliHshed in tlie I<4»ndon Jour- 
:>()nd<m. \XVy. 

t of the Comniitt4«e of ihr .\ssociation f<»r the Relirf of 
mufacturing and I^Miring Poor to tlie ( ommittee of the 
of Commons. — London, 1S25. 
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New View of Society. — Lecture. — Robert Owen, LoDdon, 1842. 
Social State of Man. — Robert Owen, London, 1842. 
Manifesto of Robert Owen to Parliament. — London, 1840. 
The Religious Creed of the New System. — Abram Combe, £&• 

burg, 1824. 
The First Trumpet. — An Address to the Disciples of Robert Oibl 

— William Cameron, London, 1832. 
Life and Last Days of Robert Owen. — George Jacob Hcdyoke, 1871. 
The Town of New Harmony. — Proceedings of a Meeting of the 

Inhabitants held April 13, 1842.— Tract. 
Memoir of William Maclure. — Samuel Geo. Morton, D. D., 184t 
Communism and Socialism. — ^Theodore D. Woolsey, 1888. 
The Cooperative Movement in England. — Beatrice Potter, 1881. 
The Cooperative Commonwealth. — Laurence Gronlund, 1890. 
Richard Owen's Scrap-Book. 
Letters and Papers of Josiah Warren. 
New Harmony Community Account-Books. 
Journal (MSS.) Proceedings of Meetings of Working Men's Instituie. 
Manuscript Copy of Community Dances. — Robert Fauntleroy 
Scnip-Books of Mrs. A. Dransfield. 
Letters, Wills, and Deeds of William Maclure. 
The New Harmony Gazette. Vols. I, II, and III. — October 1. 1825. 

to March 1, 1829. 
The Disseminator. New Series, Vols. I and 11. Published &t Ne» 

Ilamiony, 1834- '35.— William Maclure, Editor. 
The Free Enciuirer. Vols. I-VI, inclusive. Published at Ballimon? 

and New York. — Frances Wright, Robert Dale Owen, and Aid* 

Gill)crt, Editors. 
The Crisis. Vols. I and II, 1 832- '34, London.— Robert Owen s&l 

Robert Dale Owen, Editors. 
The Beacon. Vol. Ill, Old Series, 1838. Vol. I, New Series, 1S39.- 

G. Vale, Editor. 
J he l)i.sseniinator. ''Containing Hints to the Youth of the Tmi^ 

States." Old Series. Edited, Printed, and Published Semi- 
monthly by the Pupils of the School of Industry, New Ha^ 

mony. First issue, January 16, 1828. 
The Indiana Statesman. May 13, 1842, to March 14, 1846. 
The New Moral World. Vols. I to VII. London, 1834-'40. Ediif<l 

by Robert Owen and Disciples. 
The Cooperative Magazine and Montlily Herald. London, 1820. 
Southwestern Sentinel. Vol. I, No. 1. Evansville, February ^. 

1840. 
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Qaiette, London. — Robert Owen, Editor. 

*nirtica2 Details of Equitable Commerce.— -Josiah Warraa^ Evamn 
ville. 1835. 

Ic|uitable Commerce. — Joeiah Warren, 1835. 

Vartical Application of the Elementary Princtplea of True Qviliia- 
Uon. — Joeiah Warren, 1873. 

I Few Days in .\thenfl. — Frances Wright. 

kUtobiofcraphy of Haffinesque. — Constantine Raffineeque. 

\, Brief Histor>' of Socialism in America. — Frederic Heath, 1000. 

I History of the People of the ITnited Sutes, Vol. V.-^ohn B. 
llcMast4T. New York : D. Applcton A Co., 1000. 

'^operative Conmiunities in the United States. — liev. Alexander 
Kent. Bulletin of the Department of I.ahor. 1001. 

Education. — Joseph Neef, Phila<lelphia, 1808. 

•eef *s Method of Teachiiifc. — Joseph Neef , Philadelphia, 1813. 

American Conrhc)log\', or Description of the Shells of North Amer- 
ica. Illust rated by Colored Figures from ()ri|nnals, Drawini^ 
Executed from Nature. — Thomas Say, F. M. L. S. Engravings 
drawn and colorpd by Mrs. Say and C. A. LeBueur. EnjpmvinfCi 
by L. I.yon, C. TiclnMit, and I. Walker. 

bune of Popular I^ecturr*. — Frances Wright. 

ampt>ell and Ow<*n D(4>Rte. (Cincinnati, 1H20. 

teise Durrh Nord Amerika. — Alexander Philip Maximillian. (Vv 
blenti. 1K3H. 1H43. lx>ndon. 1H43. 

Vavels Through North .\merica. — His Highness Bemhard, Duke 
of Weimar, Saxe, and Eisenach. Philadelphia. IKiK. 

lethod of Science Teaching in the Colleges and rniversities of 
North America. — C. S. ltaffinesc)ue. 

lelf-Help a Hundn^ Yean Ago. — History of Cooperation in i'^g- 
land. — Georgi* Jacob Holyoke. 

i History of S(x*ialism. — Thomas Kirkup, 1K02. 

ocialism, Ctofnan and Scientific. — Frwlerick tJigeki, 1802. 

forking Class Movement in America. — Edward and Eleanor Marx 
Avcling. 1S92. 

octaltsm in England. — Sidney Wel>b. 

U»lK*rt Owen and His Social l*lul(Mi(>phy. — Sargent. 

lie Manufacturing I*opulation cif England.— Keel. 

lories of Indians. Chaptem on New Harmony and RafBnesque.— 
Maurice Thonifison. 

listor>' of American F«<lucat*K>n.— Hichanl B<Mme. 

beahontas, A l>rama; Hints on Ihiblic Architecture. 1H40; Foot- 
falls CO the Boundar}' of Another World, 1850; Wioofi oC Sla- 
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very: The RigliUof Emancipalion . 1864; Beyond the Br 

IttTO; The. DcbBUblf I,iuid Between Utis Worid wid iheSo. 

1871 i Threwlini; My Way, or Twenty-Stfvoo Yewi of .Vul* 

oicrnphy, 18T1.— Roburt Dale Owen. 
United Slaloi Gouloj!:ical Reporla, 183S-'59.— D«*-idD»leOi«a 
Key to the Ucobiij' o( llic Globe. — RicJiard Owen, 
American Entwnidogy.— Tbomaa Say. 
Account of tile Doctrines of Charles Fourier.— Parke Oodwm. 
Tieccnt American HocuJiauu. — Richard T. Ely. 
V^eeaj on Robert Owen. — RaJph Waldo £rn«r»on. 
Science SketcliM. — David Starr Jordan. Chapler on Rjiffine^ 
CiiDipaivtive SocliUiflm. Chapter II.— Woodrow Wilnon. 
Lutters and I.ecturw o( Robert Dale Owea. — Richard D, Owen 
Twelve MoDtlis In N'ew Harmony. — Paul Brown, 1827, 
Higher Education of Women. — Lange. New York; D. .\pplw»i 

Co., 1890. 
Jonnutt Indiana tlotisc of RepresentativcB, TweDiy-acrand S« 

183ft- '37. 
Journal Indiana House of SepreaontaliveB, Twenty-third Sown. 

I837-'38. 
Journal Indiana House of Representatives, Thlrty-axth SeM!, 

1851 -'52. 
Debates Second Indiana Constitutional Convention. tRo i 
Journal Second Indiana Constitutional Convention, two ydicm 
History of Woman Suffrape, three volumes.— E. C. Slantoo, S. R 

Anthony, M. J. Gage, Rochester. N. Y,. ISS".— ChiA» 

Mann. 
Education in Indiana, a monograph prepared by State SupmnUn'- 

ent F. A. Cotton for the Louiaana PurchaM Eipostioii.-It- 

dianapolis, W. B. Burford, 1904. 
The History of Modem Education. — S. Q. Williams. Syraciue.^' ^'' 

C. W. Bardoen, 1903. 
Education in the United States. — Edited by Nicholas Hurray BuliR- 

Albany, J. B. Lyon Co., 1900. 
The Wroni;; of Slavery and the Right of Eknancipation.— R'll)''' 

Dale Owen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1864. 
Haclure'a Opinions on Various Subjects, three volumes. Ke« Hu- 

mony Industrial Schools Press, 1834. 
A Proper System of Education for the Schools of a Free Veofk.- 

Joseph Neef, 1807. 
The Meaning of Education. — Nicholas Murray Butler The MX- 

miUan Co.. N. Y., 1901. 
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3xzi: His Life and Work. De Guimps. — ^New York: D. Apple- 
•n & Ck>., 1890. 

Dzzi: His Life, Work, and Influence. Cincinnati, Ohio: Van 
Qtwerp, Bragg k Co., 1875. 

ory of Education in Indiana. — ^R. G. Boone. New Yoric: D. 
ppleton A Co., 1892. 

A Libraries, 1904, Monograph by W. E. Henry, State Librarian 
r Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

ilet on the Maclure Libraries by Jacob Piatt Dunn, State 
ibrarian, 1893. 

's Educational Reformers. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
$90. 

tion in the United States. — R. G. Boone. New Yoric: D. 
ppleton &, Co., 1890. 

Law of Indiana, 1901. — F. L. Jones, ex-State Superintendent 
' Public Instruction. 

lot's Principles and Practise of Teaching. New York: D. 
ppleton ii Co., 1883. 

hts. — ^Horace Mann. Boston: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, 
;72. 

sis Minutes Minerva Society. — ^Arthur Dransfield. 
dication of the Rights of Woman. — Mary Wollstonecraft 
ew York: Scribner & Welford, 1890. 

e for the Reconstruction of the Union with New England 
3ft Out.— Pamphlet by Robert Dale Owen, 1863. New Har- 
ony Library. 

3rils and Exigencies of the Present Crisis. — Address by R. D. 
veen to Citizens of Indiana, State House, IndianapoUs, 1860. 
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Dr^idoppd, 31S. 
DnnkWBt^r, Mr., cotton mill, of 



rcor of, 34, 35; 

... .). tnlBlH" of, 34, 

Sfi; RappiM ratuUi, 35, 

Eoonomy (Pk.), 24; lui yeare of 
tha (wmmuniiy, M, 3S: Lcon'i 
foUowen withdmw froro, 3!t; 
Rani burifid Ht, 30; llspiuteB 



Etlucation, centralizBUon of 
■clioota., 270-272; children, 161, 
152, 164, 2fi9- clBflHical opposed, 
279, 280, 287; Commuiuty of 
Equality, 108; cramming ava- 
tem Bttaokod, 218; environmtnt 
B f&ctor, 212; free and universal, 
' 4, 264-207 : Indiana, State Board 
of, 3fi7; infant, 64; jntProHt, 
value of, 200; lecturea on, 149; 
legiatation for, in Indiana, 340- 
ElM' love a principle in, 221; 
Macture's elTorta alter Uvrui'a 
defeat, 254; Hacluro'a intcrMt 
in. 74, 75, 234; Maclure'a meth- 
od, dLiMutiafB 



.g of, 273-277: 

ony Edncational 
; New Harmony 

, le of Btudy in, 236- 

, New Harmony schoola, 
fanlora in, 7fl, SI ; New Harmony 
schools, Buperlntendeot of, 113; 
New Harmony echooU, to bo 
center of, 75, B9; New Lanark 
Schools, BubiK'tH taught, 223; 
R. D. Owen'a creed. 342; Peala- 
Ionian movement, necond. 282, 
293; Rappitp agreement on, 12; 
!. _ . .__ „f_22<: 



tushoola. r 



caJing, . 
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. .. . «x«, muil pri^ 

l{n.236,a«,2g(;B<a 

of, jealouiy lovud. HS.Sm 
of, appoBsreonuiuikiiKJ 
eommumlr, 1S>|-, Sliutu i 
tem, 307^0, 381 '2S& 
aha BoardinE sduigli; IdI 
schools; Kiiideipitei; F< 
loiti; Scboote, 

Edwaids cairaty (III.), KtUa 
in, 17, 23, 30; slanr; <W 
by setllement, 3D. 

Etderhorel, Dr., 4, 319. 

Elliot, Jama, New HiR 
property, 17o. 

Einenua, Ralph WRiao,S;( 
and aix-ialiBm, 309-311, 

Engelnuui, Oeorge, vialcd 
Hannooy, 330. 

Enf^, Frederick, trihit 
Robert Owen, 43, 46. 

England, codperatioD in, Si 
flower's am val in. 57 ; M^ 
revolution in, 43-52 ; Ubui 
lation, S5-57; labor (toub 
New Lanark be*t coata 
in, 51; Sea island cotun 
ducod, 47 ; slavery raw u 

Enadish Prairie, coloo; o 
Wabaah river, 128. 

Environment, iroport»iii 
tached to, 61,211,213. 

Equality New Harmony B 
nity of, 104-111; not ip 
to all, 124, 126, 129, 1 
labor not a aactrti, 119, 

Equity, slom, 296. 267, 3( 
lace in Tuscarairu to. 
2BS; village of Modrm 
302-305: ^-illage of Uluw 
302; viliagra did act fi 
New Hanoony, 305. 

Evans, 177. 

Kvana, Frederick W., p 
movement oinoiied, 33^ 

Evans, Geor^ B.. politini 
ment organiifd. 337. 

Factories, child labor in, 4! 
ditiona in En^ish, 47-54 
lation, 63-50; Owen as 
inumdent, 47, 48; Peel's I 

act, 48. 
Family, Amana Kwiety. K 

dron surrendered undpr 
, tan system, 267-269, 3K 
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heory regarding, 41, 
ism opposed to, 40-42 
American geology, 

American sodlogy, 
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111, 182. 

Robert Henry, mar- 
>; scientist, 319. 

of, 259, 260; pimish- 
ich produces, 258. 
i, conditions of secur- 
L44; formation of, 114- 
report of, 174; name, 
of, 114. 115; Owen's 
: of, 143, 144; Saxe- 
isits, 127, 128; success 

Emmanuel, OWen 
>7; respected, 124; 
80, 215, 336. 
Mr., negro suffrage, 

ur's classification, 77; 

writings on, 318; New 
, abundance at, 97. 
, infancy and institu- 
, 282. 

Palmer, Owen's con- 
1th, 46. 

iural history of, 75. 
^ard, England, return 
.very opposed, 30. 
orge, Rappite colony 
17, 18; trustee of 

195. 

chard, Eklwards co. 
tlement in, 30; Har- 
operty, sale of, 29, 30, 
kvery opposed, 30. 
sih. wrote hymn, 30. 
(ind.), community, 

Granary. 

conununism learned 
^nism, 3, 310* idealist, 
ings criticised, 65. 

mmunity, Owen plan 

, 177. 

r., three hours of labor, 

•er, advocate of wom- 
:s, 197, 201; editors, 
free schools urged, 266, 
; political movement 
>f, 337. 



Free love, Oneida Perfectionists 
taught, 41; Owens did not be- 
lieve in, 189, 191, 202. 

Freedman's Bureau, branch of U. 
S. War Department, 375; R. D. 
Owen connected with, 372, 375. 

Fretageot, 177. 

Fretageot, Achilles E., 256. 

Fretageot, Marie D., came to New 
Harmony, 79 ; Saxe-Weimar's 
account of, 131-132; teacher, 
236. 

Friends, Society of. See Quakers. 

Froebel. kindergarten, not the 
founder of, 188, 189, 287; meth- 
ods compared to Owen's, 217- 
223; metnods, religious element 
in, 226. 

Gabriel's Rock, description of, 20, 
21. 

Gage, Matilda Joslyn, woman's 
suffrage, 187, 188. 

Games, in New Lanark schools, 
223. 

Garrison, 197. 

Geology, Maclure's work in, 74; 
"Father of American," 74; D. 
D. Owen's researches, 316, 317, 
319; State geologists, 319; 
Troost's studies, 79; U. S. Geo- 
logical survey, 4, 316, 317. 

Ger^irdt, 7. 

German communists, Harmonie, 
life at, 28, 29; houses of, still 
stand, 1, 17; language barrier, 
39; paved way for Owen's ex- 
periment, 6; prepared for com- 
munism, 38, 39. 

Germany, immigration from, 8, 
9, 23; literature destroyed Pie- 
tistic fervor, 8; religion in, 7, 
8, 11. 

Gex, 177. 

Girls. See Women. 

Glasgow, factory owners, meeting 
of, 53 ; R. D. Owen, birthplace of, 
336. 

Godwin, Parke, social reformers 
divided, 2. 

Government, Community of 
Equality, 108-11 1 ; Macluria, 
113; Modem Times, 304, 305; 
New Harmony communitv No. 
1, 151; New Harmony schoolp, 
247-250, 257, 258, 288; of com- 
mimities, 67; Preliminary So- 
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ciety of New Harmony, S4-00; 
rational, 66, 67; school at New 
Lanark, 229-231; self eovem- 
ment of schools, 277-279; sub- 
mission to state, 106. 

Granary, built like a fort, 17; de- 
scription of, 97; underground 
passage to, 19. 

Grant, 177. 

Gray, John Eklward, compared 
to Say, 76. 

Great Britain. See England. 

Greek, study of, opposed, 279-281. 

Gre^ey, Iu>race, New Harmony 
failure, reason for, 183; social- 
ism, Imsis of, 40. 

Green county (Ohio), Owenite 
community in. 101. 

Greenbree, Matilda, marriage of, 
191, 192. 

Greenwood, Mr., R. D. Owen's 
story about. 136, 137. 

Greenwood, Miles, story about his 
father, 136. 

Griscom, Mr., New Lanark, 61, 52. 

Gymnastics, in Madura's course 
of study, 238. 

Hahn, Michael, Pietism, leader of, 
9; relation to Happ, 9. 

Haller, 11. 

Hamilton, E. IL, criticises Owen, 
184. 

llainilton, G. W., New Harmony 
failure, 184. 

Hanus, Paul, education, aim of, 
276. 

Happiness, Community of Ekjual- 
ity, object of, 105; conditions 
which would j)ro(iuce, 62, 65; 
New Harmony communism, ob- 
ject of, 85. 

Harmonic, buildings, 16-18; com- 
fort in, 18, 19; aedication of, 7; 
descriptions of, 15, 16, 18, 25- 
29 ; end foreseen, 36 ; evidence of 
German thrift, 16; financial suc- 
cess, 23, 27, 28; manners and 
customs in, 21-23; sale effected, 
31, 58; sale, reasons for, 28, 31; 
successful communism, 37, 38, 
39. 

Harmonists. See Rappites. 

Harmony. See Harmonie. 

Harrington, 2. 

Harris, W. T., kindergarten intro- 
duced in public schools, 287. 
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Haveistraw, N. Y., eommoiatT, 

177; failure, cause of, 185. 
Hawthorne, Brook Fann expo- 

ment, 195. 
Henderson (Kentucky), home of 

Audubon, 78. 
Henrid, Jacob, succeMor to Rafi^ 

34. 
Herbert, William, Rappite dmrek, 

18. 

HemhuttefB^oooperatiTe bbor, 37. 
Heywoods, Warren lives with, 306i 
Hoffwyl (Switieriand), Ova's 

sons in school at, 80, 215, 86; 

Owen visits, 57, 215. 
Holidays, observed by RapptOi 

22. 
HoUiday, John, Harmoniie, S; 

Richard Owen, letter £rom, IS; 

R. D. Owen's autobiosni|ihy. 

134; R. D. Owen in OonttitQ- 

tional Convention, 340; R. D. 

Owen, tribute to, 376, 3t7. 
Holstein, Duke of, visits New 

Lanark, 232. 
Holyoke, George Jacob, New Har- 
mony failure, rea«.ins for, iSi 
Houses, community, 17;NewHtf- 

mony community, 127; Rappiu, 

still stand, 1. 
Hovey, A. P., Maclure libmy 

fund, administrator of, 325. 
Hudson river, Franklin conunua- 

ity on, 144. 
Hugo, 177. 
Hurst^ Philosophy and literatiL-? 

in Germany, 8. 
Huxley, T. H., tribute to Owens 

infant school sj-Btem, 220, 221 
Huygens, Mr., 131. 



Ilhnois, geological 8ur\-evs, 316. 
318, 319; Maclure libraries i^. 
327; school funds, 357; !?tA-.e 
geologist of, 319. 

Illiteracy^ at New Harmony, 33l'; 
in Indiana, 351. 

Imagination, cultivation of, 262, 
263. 

Indiana, communistic colonies in. 
177, 178; constitution, fnuiiing 
of, 25; Education, State Boani 
of, creat€<l, 357 ; geolopcal sur- 
vey. 316; illiteracy in 33l\ 351. 
land, value of, 38; law:i, sub- 
mission to, recommended, 10^; 
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for women, 204-208; 
of 1862, 372: tibra- 
ire, 325-327, 333, 334; 
township, 333, 357; 
ared in, 361 ; mounda 
.j R. D. Owen in poii- 
7; pioneers in, 16^18; 
community, 15, 16; 
;onditions durinff, 365, 
«hool fund, 354, 357; 
slation, 290; 340-359; 
^lation, 363; Union 
tion, southern plan 
•75; State geologists, 
Superintendent of 
truction. 355; surplus 
md, 344-^47; wealth 

ttitutional convention, 
;hools, fight for, 340, 
354; R. D. Owen's 
woman, 190; slavery 
a, 363; women, prop- 
» of, 205-207. 
te University, Owen 
collection, 317; Rich- 
professor in, 319. 
, capital located, 25. 
ying ground at Har- 
; Gabriel's Rock at- 
/O, 20; mounds de- 
, 318. 

n, origin of, 5. 
»ls, age admission to, 
games used at New 
», 223; first, 214, 286; 
lony, 4, 238, 241 ; New 
SI 4-223; purpose of, 
tan system for, 267- 
^; teachings in. 219- 
also Boarding schools; 
: Kindergarten; Pes- 
'.nools. 

b New Harmony, 82, 
wen charged with, 51. 
sli^on. 

livital, byRaffinesque, 
I's, 132. 
i society in, 39. 
stalozzi's school at. 



resident, friend of 

>8. 

trship in communism, 

ige sacrificed to com- 

1. 



Jardins des Plantes, I^esueur's con- 
nection with, 77. 

Jefferson, Thomas, U. S. consti- 
tution, oninion of, 66. 

Jennings, K. L., Community of 
£!qucdUy constitution, 105; 
Sake- Weimar's account of, 125. 

Jennings, Robert, Nashoba, trus- 
tee of, 195. 

Johnson, 177. 

Jones, partner of Owen's, 46. 

Jones, Lloyd, tribute to Owen. 
311^13. 

Jordan. Dr., Raffinesgue, 77-79. 

Just, Baron, visits New Lanark, 
232. 

Keil, Dr., PhilipebuiK colony, 33. 

KeUy, Abby, lOT. 

Kendal (Ohio), community, 177. 

Kent, Duke of. Owen acquitted 
of infidelity cnarge, 51. 

Kentucky, State geologist of, 319. 

Kindergarten, methods of Froebel 
and Owen compared, 216-223; 
Owen founder of, 214, 215, 218- 
220, 286, 287; part of the public 
school sjrstem, 287; a prepara- 
tory school, 219; purpose of, 
217; teachings of cnticised, 58. 
See aUo Boarding schools* Edu- 
cation* Infant schools; Festa- 
lozzi; Schools. 

Kingsley, J. S., tribute to Say, 76. 



Labor, cooperative. 5, 38, 43, 185 
301, 3(^ 312; factory, 44-52 
*' labor notes,'* 5, 296, 297, 301 
motive necessary, 118; not 
ec^ually shared^ 120: occupa- 
tional communities. 144; riots, 
53 ; shorter hours aavooated, 54. 
See also Child labor. 

Laboring class, condition in Eng- 
land, 44-52; legislatdon for, 55, 
56, 212; Maclure's regard for, 
324, 325; New Lanark mills, 
49-52; Owen's speech concern- 
ing, 53, 54; Peers factory act, 
48; riots of, 53. 

Lafayette, Qen., 193; solitary con- 
finement cruel, 200; trustee of 
Nashoba, 195. 

Land, disposal of, at New Har- 
mony, 175, 176; dissatisfaction 
among societies over, 154; for 
Mechanics society, 147, 148; 
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fnr (ViIuMil aocirty and Psstfirml 
noripl V, 1 49 ; acounid bv M&clurift 
■JI<1 I'ciln Prvoli, 141: temu 
ii|Hiii shloh r>wni k™>(«1. I^- 
iMUr, nmrliw, fsimUy life, 41, 42. 

liidy, 2.« 



vtAr* 



iau, 379-: 



281,5 






oppoiwd, 2 

lwc4l'a Bcht 



1, 2T9-2M. 



Ivmtln. Blud', -, -, 
LaUttuie, Whitwi 

KHier>p)tiCBl bUucB, 111, Lia. 

Law, coiiremiag elavery. 362, 303 ; 
In New H»™™y ComrauHity 
of tU^ubUty. IIM; Ubur l^M»- 
tinn, SB; libr&ri«, in Induum, 
333, 3S7; liqiior traffic, prohibi- 
tion of. 5; Pwl'e fnoloc^act. 48; 
Nobool IrjpsltitiDn in Indiana, 
340-369; WDmon. IptciElatioD fur, 
fi, 186, 200, 2&4-20S. 

Lee, Oen., invasion o( Uaiyland, 
3SS. 

Lenu, Jonathan, misuon ta New 
Harmony, 3B. 

Leon, Count Maximilian de, ab- 
■wQOda, 33; drath of, 33; mai^ 
riagn permittai by, 33; Philips- 
burg otitony, 33; swiMiion among 

Leonard, L. R., New Harmony 

failure. 184. 
I>eequert7ux, Leo, 4 ; foesil botnnial , 

Lesuciir, Charles Alljert, 4, 314; 
accompaniee Prince Haximilian 
von Neuweid, 3li5; curator at 
Havre, 318; engraving bv, TO; 
painter, 337j anie-Weimar de- 



Lewis, Warner W., 124; Coinmiin- 
iW of E^qunlity, 103; seoretary 
of New Ilarmony, 113. 

Ldberty Land Co., puroluuied Rap- 

e'M ealate, 35. 
ansa, local historical coUiv- 
tiona for, 332; Haclurv, disap- 
pearanee of, 333, 334; Hsclurp, 
eatahlUhHl by, 6, 250, 332-328, 
330-334; Maclnre gifts, effect 
nf , 289, 333, 334 : Hnclure, list 
of, 325-327; A. Maclure, 321; 
New Hannnnv WortEinsmen'B, 
1, 30, 76. 2.'i6. 333, 327-332; 
UiwHship, in Indiana, 333, 347. 



Iitneoln. Ahnthun, &'. bi« 
reart<l in. Ml ; loun J (4 ilira 
362; R. D. OtTO Piiini»»l 
300-363. R. II. !>">'■■ W 
III, 30A-371 ; Attj diT W 

to Uu? «Dutb, sue, m. 

Union, EVlward, cm ia^'a 

3(10; Uodem Tlaa, nwn 

303; tribute to Wurm. W 
Id<lU0T traffic. Stt Tmpau 
LitcmtUTc, Ptatistic (trim 

MmyKd by, S, 9; wpwiL) 

Hit of. 111 
Loeofooo party, 337. 
London, attf^pt to «ti 

colony in, 232. 
Loni;, expedition to Reeky I 

taina, 75. 
Lone bland, Uoden TW 

0^302. 
LongitudE, Whitw^'i Kba 

gcogrnpliical nuoo, IIL 
Limdy, 197, 

Lyuiniing county <PMin.: 
Lyell, Sir Cbaries, 4; N 



McDonald, Capl., pnamt 

munity model, 101, 102. 

Hacdonald, A. J., Aincna 



McDonald, Donald. Com 



labor saving, fiO ; auppUn 

ual labor, 44. 
Maclnre, Ale^iander, 31S, : 

Uaclure's will executor 
Mnclure, Marv, W. Maclur 

Mac lure, William, agri 
school, 74 ; cpninlin 
acboolB. 270-372; tlaaai 
cation oppoised, ZT9-3 
lection of, 4, 317; rami 
failure, oharged to. 2! 
death of, 3£B ; eilucati 
and universal ad^'ocati 
267; sducaliun, impelui 
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Forts at New Har- 
254-256; estate, 
» educational work 

Owen, 261, 252; 
-productive class, 
CO, 255, 322; in- 
iew Harmony, 75; 
56, 289, 322-328, 
lal training, cham- 
2, 261; Nashoba, 
S; natural science 
62; New Lanark, 
' Opinions on var- 
J," 234; Owen, 
>nimon, 233, 244; 
1 with, 163-165; 
chool in Pennsyl- 
stalozzian system, 
y, 3, 235, 287; 
ystem, opinion of, 
284; Philadelphia 
fatural Science, 4, 
py, effect of, 334, 
nt, 258-260; Rapp 
; religion, oppoai- 
7 ; Saxe-Weunar 
30, 131; schools, 
study, 236-238; 
hdraws support 
irit^ for sums due, 
orting scheme for 

269, 270, 284; 
-75; Spartan sys- 
, 282, 283; will, 
rkingmen's Insti- 
iry, 256, 323. 
nary, announce- 
up, 151,162,163; 

of, 113; failure, 
government, 113; 
)ns of securing, 
etrospect of, 142, 
imar visits, 127, 
commimity Num- 
romen, trc^atment 

conducts Saxe- 

I of U. S. constitu- 

members of In- 
ire retire to, 372. 
, New Harmony 

rary society, 48; 
sa m, 47-49. 



Mann, Horace, 351 ; in Pestalozzian 
movement, 292. 

Bfanual training, colonies for poor, 
56; criticism of, 139; first school, 
244 ; in Maclure's course of study, 
238; Maclure's schools after the 
community failure, 254, 255; 
school at New Harmony, 4, 241- 
244; self-supporting scheme, 
242, 264, 269, 270,^1 ; value of, 
261; Warren's expenments in 
teaching, 298. 

Manufacturing buildings for, 16, 
17; legislation governing, 55, 
56; market for, 38; New Har- 
mony, 94-96; Owen's career 
iUj 47-56 ; success of New Lanark 
mills, 50-52; superintendent of, 
113; woolen factory, 13. 

Marria^, agreement concerning, 
12; civil contract for, 191, 192, 
202* evils of, 146; Leon permits, 
33; New Harmony, first at. 100; 
not practiced. 13; Owen's 48, 
49; Owen's ideas on, 132, 190, 
191; R. D. Owen's opinion of, 
201 ; Rappites renounce, 10; sac- 
rificed tor communism, 40-42* 
successor to Rapp a marriea 
man, 34* Zoarites permit, 39. 
See also Celibacy. 

Mason, Dr., Warren's musical no- 
tation, 300. 

Mason, Lowell, Pestalozzian move- 
ment, 292. 

Masons, lodge at New Harmony, 
99, 100. 

Massachusetts, wealth in, 28. 

Mathematics, in Maclure's course 
of study, 237. 

Maximilian, Prince Alexander 
Philipp. See Neuweid, Prince 
Maximilian Alexander Philipp. 

MaximiUan, Prince John, visits 
New Lanark^ 232. 

Mechanics society, land secured, 
147, 148; trouble m, 149. 

Meek, Rev., performs marriage 
ceremony, ICK). 

Meek, F. B., 4; paleontologist, 318. 

"Mental independence. Declara- 
tion of," 146; importance of, 
163, 155. 

Metcalf, Kate, nursed Warren, 306. 

Mexico, communistic colonization 
of, 307; Maclure in, 255, 322. 

Mills, Caleb, credit for Indiana 
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schoal Bystem, 357, 358; n^iool 
Bliliti». New Ha 



ony, 99; Owen's 



MiiHUuri, Bethel oonmnuiity in, 
33 1 Letueur eiutUDea miiiea in, 
133; School runda 357. 

MiUFrVB Kocivty. IW. 

MisainBippi river, 20, 315; tisde on, 
31. 

ModMn 'nmm, name changed, 303 ; 
villn^B of, 302-306. 

HoneCary nystems, diviUtl inven- 
tion (H Itaffinaeque. 122; Owen 
inveigh* ■^pir-' "' 



Monr 



c. opinion of U. S. cvmaUtn- 



tion, O 
Moore^ 2. 
Monvi&na. oofiperative labor. 37; 

New Honnany communil^ 

housed like, 127; religiouH bans 

of society of, 2. 
Morf, PfStaloui'i metbod, 225. 
Morion, Gov., legialotme refuara 

to receive mcesaige of, 372; R. D. 

Owen oommisBioned to purchaae 

umfl, 365. 
Mtiller, Bemhard. .See Loon, 

Count Mudmilian de. 
Mumford, 177. 
Murphy, 177, 
Huipby, Dr., New Htaraaay 

Workinnnen'B library, fpflA to, 

329, 330; sketoh of, 329. 
Musoum, routiiining oollfction of 

Huv and Maoluro. 4, 317; eiempt 

fra'm taxation, 320. 
Uuiic, among the Rappitog, 22; 

concert described Dv Saxa- 



bv 8axe- 
Haolure'a 



oourge of study, 237; 

leader, M; Owen'a >u„„ 

on, 91; Wansn'B Uatbemalical 
notaEion, 300; weekly oonoerti, 
135, 139. 

Name* (geographioal), mggeated 
for cofiperative oommumtiee, 
121; WbiteweU'a aoheme for, 
114, 115. 

Naehobft (Tenn.), conimututy, 177, 
36D;faUure, oause of, lS4;aketcb 
of, 194-196; similar to Brook 
Farm, 105. 

Naahoba OaMtte, 196. 

National Woinan Suffrage Aaao- 
oiaUon, 198. 



Nature] history Sa ZooliV 

" NearM-. my God, lu tliR," lOk 
of. 30. 

Neef, 177. 

Neef. Jooepb. amKadbf du(tta 
and ann, 241; atham csa 
future of school, 23i^ ntla, 
290, 281; dansl (dnaa 
opposed, 379-281; tdDaM 
meaning of. 373; tilunni&.di 
of, 272-274 : ^KB to Nn Bi 
mony, 79; R. D. Owto'. i 
Bcriptjon of, 247; pMula 
renuametuls, 234, 235; FmIi 
^an syat^m, intnsdiuiitf 
3, 79. 80, 33S; PtsMlooim; 
too reokfid loo H^ Vi,i 
principal of New Bioic 
Bchool, 241 ; echocJi id Piaai 
vania, 235 ; adf-govemed idiB 
3T7. 278; teAching roioai' 
235. 

Neef. Ura. Joseph, conducU ml 
Hcliool at New HinoDiiT, 1 
sketch of, 241. 

Nwraea, emaocipatiaa PK'dt 
Qon, 371 ; Freedman'i Buns" 
372. 375; R. D. Owai u 
[oipalioa of, 366-371; 



New HsiTDOoy. 86; daia] 
360 1 suffn^e of, 376. 
NeuhoS, Pestaloui'e ated 



in America. ^14, 816. 

New Knriand, aati-alavtf; n 
m«it in, 371 ; eBart to r 
Bliuet ths Union omiUiiit, 
ST6; Pestalosnao mnopa 
292/393; aeho^ 340. 

New BMnumy, aboUticD ■ 
meot at, 5, 188; age at < 
obildren wen reeeived, 
anaiehv, 113; Brown^ t 
UKUKm in, 187, 140; dw 
of membera, ffi^ 83; om 
Itiea ne«r, les, 17IX 173; 
munity failim azplaiDeiiC 
165; oatntnunity i iaUtot n 
81 ; oommimitjr'Numfav 1, 
for, 151 ; Ooaumini^ of I 
ity, 104-111 ;aanp«nd to! 
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crowoad c 
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Owen and BCacIure, 138; de- 
>t acknowledi^, 150-161 ; 
riptlon of, in New Harmony 
Btte, 03-l(K2; dissatisfaction 
^t» 145. 157, 158; division at- 
"^empteoi, 119. 120; education 
79, 80; educational experi- 
ts. acceptable features of, 
-203; estate passes to in- 
dividuals, 176; experiences of a 
pupil in thc» Schools, 245, 246; 
«ixperinMnt causes discussion, 
S^; financial trouble between 
Owe^ and Bfaclure, 163-165; 
IpnioeB of membership in, 138; 
rtmiiary, 18; illiteracy at, 330; 
miprovement after reorganiza- 
tion, 151-153; in American his- 
tory, 3; influence of, 314; jeal- 
ousy among societies of, 154; 
labor not equally shared, 120, 
121 ; Lesueur at, 77 ; library at, 
1, 226, 323, 327-^2, 334 • lisht 
yipon the venture. 60-68; Lyell's 
impressions of, 320, 321; Mac- 
hire's educational efforts after 
the failure of the commimity. 
254, 255; ICaclure's educational 
worlc, dissatisfaction with, 167, 
252, 253: Maclure's investments, 
75; members, 119; members ex- 
peUed, 157, 168; museum site, 
4: Owen assumes directorship, 
113; Owen attributes failure to 
Madure, 252, 253; Owen starts 
Bemunte school sjrst^m, 165, 
2^; Owen's address at opening 
of, 83, 84; Owen's reasons for 
failure, 166-173; Owen's retro- 

rjt of, 141-143, 154 155; 
D. Owen's account or. 134- 
137: plans explained, 70-72; 
Preliminary society of, 84-91, 
104, 159, 166, 167; present ap- 
pearance of, 1; purchased by 
Owen, 58; Raffinesque a visitor, 
77-79; Kappite cemetery, 28; 
Say's work at, 76, 77; scientific 
center in America. 4, 314-321 ; 
schools of, 233-293; schools of, 
objectionable features of, 281- 
285; schools, Owen's gift to, 173 ; 
schools, results of, 288-293; 
schools, tuition in^ 239; state 
geologists from, 319, 320; super- 
mtendent elected, 113: lime 
•tore at, 299, 300; U. 8. Geologi- 



cal survey, headquarters of, 
4, 316, 317; visit of the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, 123-133; War- 
ren's reasons for failure, 295, 
296* women, status at, 188, 189. 

New Harmony Agricultural and 
Pastoral society, 147. 

New Harmony and Nashoba 
Gazette. See New Harmony 
Gazette. 

New Harmony Educational So- 
ciety, bill for, 251; legislature 
refuses to incorporate, 251. 

New Harmony Gazette, defeat of 
the community acknowledged, 
158-162; descriptions of New 
Harmony in, 92-102, 118-120; 
editors, 135, 196; established, 
92; motto of, 210; moved to 
New York, 196; New Harmony 
after reorganization, 151-155; 
refuses to publish essays by 
Paul Brown, 149; title changed, 
196. 

New Harmony Thespian Society, 
dramatic dub, 5, 336, 337. 

New Lanark, Flower xasits, 31 ; 
home of Miss Dale^ 48; labor- 
ing classes, condition of, 50; 
Maclure visits, 232; mills closed, 
50; Owen's purchase of the mills, 
49; Owen's work, results of, 51, 
52; schools at, 2i3-2:{3; schools 
at New Harmony counterpart 
of those at, 238. 

** New moral world," Owen's teach- 
ing in, 59-68. 

New Moral World. See New Har- 
mony. 

New Orleans, Rappito trade in, 
31. 

New York, communistic colonies 
in, 177, 178. 

Newton, England, Owen's birth- 
place, 46; Owen's deatli occurs 
at, 312. 

Nicholas, Grand Duke, asks Owen 
to come to Russia, 232. 

Nineteenth century, women in, 
186. 

Nordhoff, Economy, 33; Har- 
monic, sale of, 3f. 

Norwood, J. C, geologist, 320. 

Noycs, John Humphrey, 40, 41, 
184, 309; Nashoba community, 
195; tribute to Frances Wright, 
197. 
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O'l'io, MimmUTuatia colonics i 

177. 178. 
Oueida PnrioclioniBta, 40; free 



Orphnna Muiu&l Truniiig 8olunl> 

Owenl 177. 

Owm, Uavid Dalv. 4 \ death tif . 
31»; tftctot io eduvation at New 
Hannnuy, 80; Gabrid'a Rock, 
30: Mi^lilic work. 314, 310, 
19; State geolosist, 310; 



819; (iiahoncet pprtwna kl New 
HarmODv, 156: factor in educa- 
tion «t New Utjraoay, 80; freo 



fajlur 



■, 263, 



plMned, 178-185; 
teal at New Honnony, 2; 
munity Number 1, 150, 
Canununity of Equality estab- 
liahod, 104-111; compared to 
Peetaloiii, 21G; criticised, 145; 
dtatb af. 312; " DeclaratioD of 
Mental IndcpendcaeD ", 146;de- 
(eat confexsed, 174. 175; direc 
torahip aBBumed, 113; education, 
free and umvereal advooal«d, 
264-267: England, career to, 
46-63; England, return to, 307; 
environment, belief in, 210- 
212; estat* deeded Ifl sons, 176; 
failure of, 6; farewell addresa, 
166-173; financial loascs, 176; 
Fourier, forerunner of, 3; free 
lovo, not a believer in, 189, 191; 
Olaagow, speech at, 63, 54; 
Harmonie purchased, 31, 58; 
Huiiey'a iribule to, 220; infant 
schools, 4; inSdelity, charged 
with, 61; inventions of, 132, 
100, 101 ; kindergarten, founder 
of, ai4, 215. 218-231; labor 
legislation securod, 65, 5G; "la- 
bor iiotea," 5; land contracts. 



147, I4«: lut VM». » 
leaves New 3uiiiiiB]r, 
Madure, opiaiocii in a 
with, 233, Xi4;lb>ilqn!'i 
tional work, iiiitiittrtr'n 
187, 2fil, aS3; nwriiW, 
momue, mt, Hat a 
medal irwn Sarooj. 332 ;^ 
commiuiitia planwd fi 
Naafaoba, tnulee of. 11 
Harmonv, addrcfa it 
of, 83, 84; New Binw 
teat at, 168-162; Nfw H 
return to, IM; Nut E 
Mheme. 00-73; Kn 
resulla at, 40-52; Nw 

World '■54-6S;'ool 10 
in modem sense. 213 ; ( 
outgrowth of. 177, 17S 
ment, drfeated for. S! 
nent coDimunity. letK 
141-143, 154, 165; Ps 
EVateni. introduclKO 
Pestaloiii's methods 
at New Lanark. 225 
life. 1 89 ; putrose, 31 1 ; 
chajacter of, 27; rd 
cepted, 311; religion 
frcHn educational msil 
337; religious prind 
227, 257; r^apoua vie 
followers. 83, 83 ; religi 
cause defection. II 
Weimsr'a impnaeiona 
133; school eyatem, i 
separate, 166, 263; ( 
New Harmony, nfl 
"social ByatCTO." tot 
great movemenli!, 3 
due, security for, IK 
land sale to, 156; veto 

Owen, Robert Dale. 'A 

of the system of edu 
New Uarmony," 31 

autobiography, 134; 
336; GongTfs, mcmbc 
339: preed of. 342; < 
376; discipline, mell 
347-260; editor, 135, . 
Felleuberg's school, sfi 
67, 80. 124, 180, 33e 
Indians women Io, 3) 
monie. choosaa, 58; 11 
deecriptioD of, 28, 31 
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204; Indiana constitu- 
ivention, member of, 
-207, 340, 347; 351- 
; Indiana legislature, 
)f, 204-208, 340, 344- 
-359 ; Indiana school 
ither of 290, 357, 368; 
lal development, 314; 
iw, sponsor for, 333; 
comparison with, 360- 
9ln, letter to, 366-371 ; 
of, 201, 202; marriaee, 
3 of, 201; mind ae- 
376; Naples, charge 
at, 359; Nashoba, 
)f, 195, 196; nesro 

opposed, 376; New 
, ELCcount of, 134-137; 
nony defeat, 158-162, 
New Harmony, factor 
ion at, 80; New Har- 
)es to, 80, 81, 104; 
rmony schools, 246- 
ling, children's, 224 ; 
ovemment at New 
229-231 ; schools, free, 
I, 4, 266, 290, 340- 
ery opposed, 5, 188, 

Smithsonian institu- 
3, 339 ; Southern recon- 
of the Union opposed 
spiritualism accepted, 
spiritualism, boolcB on, 
ite to, 376, 377; War- 
ns, interest in, 297; 
ribute to, 190; women, 
ts of, 5, 187, 204-208. 
]imond Dale, tributes 
Eind mother, 202-204. 
am, commerce, super- 

of, 113; CJommunity 
ty constitution, 105; 
»6; education at New 
, factor in, 80; New 

defeat, 158-162. 
onununities the out- 
, 177, 178: exposition 
ution of " JPrelmiinary 

85-90; forerunner of 
m, 3; New Harmony 
land of, 1. 

tmmunities important, 
I opposed, 5. 
315. 

1, Pestalozzian move- 



Palmer, Elisabeth S., marriage 
of, 100. 

Parhament. Owen stands for, 57. 

Parry, C. C., western flora, 319. 

Parvin, 177. 

Parvin, Eliza E., marriage of, 191, 
192. 

Peabod^, Miss, cooperative labor, 
37; kindergarten of, 287. 

Peaceful Revolutionist, Warren's 
periodical, 298; type and press 
for, 298. 

Pears, Thomas, Ck>nununity of 
£k:iuality constitutional conven- 
tion, 105. 

Peel, Sir Robert, factory bill, 48, 
56 

Pelham, 177. 

Pelham, W., Owen, opinion of, 84. 

Pelham, W. C, New Harmony 
property, 176. 

Pennsylvania, botanical research 
in, 78; communistic colonies in, 
177, 178; Rappites return to, 
32. 

Perouse, Lesueur accompanied, 
133. 

Pestalozzi, education, meaning of, 
273, 274; mfant school, 219; 
Maclure visitis, 74, 235 ; Maclure's 
opinion of, 234, 235; methods, 
225; methods at New Harmony, 
256, 257; methods, religious 
clement in, 226 ; Owen a follower 
of, 215, 216; Owen compared to, 
215; second movement, 292, 
293; self-supporting schools, 
269; system introduced in 
America, 3, 74, 75, 79, 235, 287, 
291, 292 ; system, rated too high, 
283, 284. See aUo Boarding 
schools; Eklucation; Infant 
schools: Kindergarten; Schools. 

Philadelpnia, birthplace of Say, 

75; Maclure resided in, 73; 

Pestalozzian school near, 235* 

.Raffineeque in, 78, 79; school 

for gnrls, 240. 

Philipsburg, Leon community at, 
33. 

Philosophers, teachings of^ 65. 

Phiquepal, M., teaches farming. 



Pierce, President, R. D. Owen 

sent to Naples, 359. 
Pietism, leaders of^ 9; Puritanism, 

prototype of, 7. 
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PioneCTB, in Indiaiw, 16. 17, 18. 
Pill«burg,27, 315, 
Pldlo, 2 ; teachiDKB critiobod. 65. 
" PocBhontas," R- D. Owen's 

plBy, 338. 
PoliUca, R. D. Owen in Indiann, 



I'Mitt, John, Owen's idea ot ao- 

rrelimiiiBry Sooiety of New Har- 
mony. Sm New Hdnnony. 

Prioe, Ur. Philip M., Communitv 
of Equality, 105; marriage o{, 

Price, Dr. William, Buperintend- 

eot., 113. 
Pnn<«ton (Ind.), 316; Maclure 

librtuy, 334. 
Princdon road, community on, 

162. 
Priotingjn New Harmony scboola, 

243; Wanrai's inventions for, 

208-300. 
Property, community Nui 

151: C^mrau ' ' ' 

held in camm 
value 






Har. 



dividual not held by RappitcE, 
19; Maclure'B estate, 321; mar- 
risd womsa'a, 189, 200, 201, 
204-208; New Harmony, in- 
dividuala get. 176; Owen com- 

Owen's loaBM, 176; private,' 
evilflof, 146; private, to be aban- 
doned, 66; taxed for Indiana 
Bchoola, 366. 

Providence, high Bohool for boya 
and giriB, 240. 

PubUc instruction. Superintend- 
ent of, office created in Indiana, 



2B7, 268; in New Lanark Bchobi, 
220-231; Owen's paper on 312t 
R. D. Owen's mode of di 
247-250. 
Puritanism, I^etism prototype of. 



if discipline. 



RafTinasque, ConsLantine, 
operBl4ve OBeociaijon, 12S 
tal invention. 122; stel 
77-79. 

Rapp, Frederick, II; rboa 
on Wabash rivn-, 14; de 
24; sketch of, 24, 25. 

Itapp, George, brought befr 
king, 1 1 ; community ■ 
wonder. 18; Cbmmuni 
Equality Bgreeroeat, 13; 
munity site. II; desth i 
garden, symbol ot, 26: 
monie. rcHBoos for mIi 
Harmonistd allegiance t 
leader, njccesa ns, 19, 3D 
riaoe renounced. 10: R 
leader. 7; F. Rapp's oau 
with. 24, 25: rcligioin ti 
Bought , 9 ; re^gious views, 
residence, 17; revwed 
prophet. 13; uetch of, ( 
cess of, 6; teachlrt^ ol, 31 

Rappitee, ipieemeDt, 13; 
in^, 16, 17, IS; ouituoy, 
of Bucceai, 39; ebarseter - 
churches of, 16, 18: oon 
cal.inn with world, 18; coi 
ity, end of, 36; coopi 
labor, 37, 38; cmd, not 
tea, R; death rate, 16; di 
23; Economy, removal t 
German peaaant«, 7; Hai 



dividual, not held. 19; prt 
Bale of, 14, 36; proBper 
12, 13; Rapp, love for, 1 
F. Rapp's connection wil 
27; records not kept, 1 
li^on, 20; religious baaa 

32, 33; squatters feare 
supentitions, 20, 72; wei 
27^29, 34, 35, 39; Zelii 

Reading, age at which el 
should be taught, 224; 
tance of, 224. 

mentsl 37, ^; educalio 
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Harmonv, 82, 83; Ger- 

y, state of, 7, 8; Macluria, 

e of formation, 112, 128 

uria disrupted hy, 151, 162 

Mexico, toleration in, 307 

Harmony failure, 183 
Harmony, services at, 101 
ised at New Harmony, 5. 
a accepts, 311: Owen ana 
ure reject, 257; Owen- 
pbell, debate 307; Owen's, 
55, 66; Rappites, observ- 
a of, 21, 22, 24. 26; spirit- 
oheritances of tne race. 284, 
teaching, omitted by Owen, 
227. See aUo Infidelity; 
tualism. 

laer Institute, compared to 
Harmony, 244, 245. 
lie, Plato\ 2. 
dson, James, Nashoba, trus- 
.f, 195. 
in 1811, 53. 
on, Marv, nuurriage of, 201, 

See ai8o Owen, Mary. 
I, 177. 
1, Robert, marriage of, 191, 



Ernestine L., woman's 
» advocated, 187; Frances 
;ht. tribute to, 197, 198. 
, Mrs. Constance Fauntle- 

Minerva society, founder 
96. 

Richard, Smithson be- 
t, 338. 

uis, kindergarten in public 

Dls, 287. 

Lon, 2; socialism advocated, 

I, Alfred, marriage of, 100. 

jn, 177. 

)n, James, scientific col- 

>n, 318. 

t, Owen's infant school 

;m, 220; Owen's reli»ous 

ptance, 311 ; religion at New 

nony. 183. 

ield, Mr. 46. 

/'eimar, Duke of, Gabriel's 

:, theory of, 21; New Har- 

Y schools, 243, 244; New 

nony visited, 123-133. 

', presents medal to Owen 



lomas, 4, 314; collection of, 



4, 317; New Harmony sc** 
in charge of, 251, 255; 
Weimar's impressions of, 
scientific work, 75, 76; sk 
of, 75, 77; teacher, 236, 
tributes to, 76, 77. 

Sav, Mrs. Thomas, draws pi 
for Say's books, 76. 

Schmidt, 131. 

Schnack, Dr., New Ham 
family names, 177; New ] 
mony theatre, 36; D. D. Om 
geological work, 317; ow 
at New Harmony, 176; Pi 
Maximilian von Neuwi 
book, 315 ; Rappites gave lib 
building, 36; scientists, 318. 

Schnee, 1/7. 

Schnee, Jacob, New Ham 
property, 176. 

Scnool republic, Neef's scb 
for, 277-279. 

Schoolcraft, H. R., Gabi 
Rock, 20, 21. 

Schools, centralisation of, *. 
272* common school func 
Indiana, 354, 357; com 
school system at New Harm 
4, 239; course of study at '. 
Harmony, 236-238; free, : 
267, 287; free, legislation 
m Indiana. 265, 2%, 340- 
higher at New Harmony, 
242 ; inshoe factory, 1 50 : Indi 
347-351 ; mdustriaf, 287 ; kin 
garten in pubUc, 287 ; legisla 
urged, 55; Msuslure's belief 
234; Maclure's efforts i 
Owen's defeat, 254, 255; 
sion of, 273-277 ; New Harm 
91, 93: New Harmony, ret 
at, 288-293; New Lanark, 
51, 213-233; New Lanark, 
ficulties at, 231; Owen's 
to New Harmony, 173; Om 
system, 165, 252; Pestalos 

. 234, 235; Preliminary socit 
plans for, 89: punishmem 
New Lanark, 229, 230; relig 
prejudice against New J 
mony, 101; religious teac 
in, 226-228; self-govemmen 
277-279 ; self-supporting 8ch< 
254, 269, 270; sleeping arra 
ment at New Harmony, 
244, 246; Spartan system, \ 
269, 282, 283; subjects taugl 
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New Lanmtk, 228: mipluB reve- 
nue fund^ 844 -84 1 ; teeeher in, 
185; tuitum at New Hannoiiy, 
289. 8e$ aUo Boarding aohools; 
Education: Infant sehoob; 

Kinderg*'^*''^! PestalouL 

Soienoe, at New Hannony, 814- 
•321; Lesueor's activity, 818; 
Madure's coune of etuay, 237; 
D. D. Owen's work, 816, 817, 
819; reeearches in, by rrince 
Maximilian von Neuweid, 814, 
816: Sammon's collection, 818; 
study <^, 262; superintendent of, 
113. 

Sean, Bamas, Pestalosiiaa move- 
ment, 292. 

Separatists, asylum in Rnsnan 
Tartary, 8. 

Shakers, land, value of^ 38; near 
Vinccnnes, 126; religious basis, 
2,40. 

Shawneetown (IU.)> Rappite store, 
31. 

Sheldon, E. A., Pestalozzian move- 
ment, 292. 

Sicily, 78. 

Silliinan'H Journal, 230, 238. 

Siatare, Lucy, 81, 130; wife of Say, 
76. 

Slavery, abolition favored at New 
Harmonv, 5, 188; Compromise 
of 1850, 362; emancipation 
proclamation, 371 ; English, 360; 
English colonists oppose, 30; 
legislation in Indiana, 363; 
Nashoba solution, 194-196; R. 
D. Owen opposed, 360-376; 
women oppose, 188. 

Smith, F. W., New Harmony fail- 
ure, 184. 

SniitliBonian institution, legisla- 
tion, for 4, 338, 339. 

Snelling, 177. 

Social Science Association of 
Birmingham, 312. 

Socialism, advocated, 45. 

Society, Owen's ideas for better- 
ment of, 59-68. 

Society for mutual instruction, 
255; libraries modeled after, 
289; results of, 256. 

Soper, 177. 

S«jroHis, 196. 

Spiritualism, books on, 360; R. D. 
Owen accepts, 359, 360. 

Squatters, 17, 27. 



Stanton, EBabeth Osdy, 

soffrace, 187, 188. 
Stans, nMtaloui's Mfaod ^VL^ 

219,224. 
Stevens, Th a ddww, ^i e ^ ^ u^A ^^ 

876. 
StUlwell, William, 842. 
Stoeker, Jonathan, New Yiamm 

proper t y, 176. 
Stone^ Lucy, 197. 
Suffrage, rabaPevefi, 115; MVQb 

876; women gnuitM,ii»* 

munity of Equality, lOBimBa 

not granted, at MacfaBia 11>; 

women, why dunimiw M* 

186-188. 
Sumter, Fort, 865, 872. 
Sunday, Oommunity of Bipdifi 

106; meetingi co. 1118; cbtf** 

anoe at New Hsimosj, UBf 

129, 130; women's sHisfl— 

at meeting;, 102. 
Superstition, among Rappila^ 1^ 

Tariff, on cotton, 53. 
Taylor, William, Owen, dwEap 

with, 156, 182. 
Teachers, training school for, 291. 
Teaching, methods at New BJ^ 

mony, 257; methods at Nff 

Lanark, 51 ; methods in inlflt 

school, 221, 222: object method. 

224, 257; PestalozzVs methods, 

225. 
Technical education. SefMannil 

training. 
Temperance, distilling foibiddn 

at Macluria and Feiba Prvcb, 

144; not practiced at New Hi^ 

mony, 179, 184; Owen fortwk 

distilling, 126, 144; prohibitioD. 

5; Rappites practice, 12; 1%f 

lor's diatillenr at New HJ^ 

mony, 156, 182. 
Tennesscie, communistic colonie 

in, 177, 178; Troost, State poiD- 

gist of, 79, 319. 
Terre Haute, site owned by G«orp 

Rapp, 38. 
Texas, communiBtic colonies f«: 

307; school funds, 367. 
Theatre, at New Harmonv, 36. 
Thrall, Mrs. Sarah Cox, pupil in 

New Harmony schools, 245, 246. 
"Threading my way," Harmooie. 

28, 29; New Harmony, X^X^ 
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e," S; CinciDoati, 206; 

mony, 299. 300. 

le rorbiddea the Rap- 

a univenity, Raffin- 

f essor in, 78. 

-ard, 4, 314; brought 

HKinony, 79; Saxo- 
leeta, 133; State geolo- 

TeoDtaaee. 79, 319; 
lemistry, 242. 

county (Ohio), village 
- in, 29S; Zottr society 

■, Warren's inventJouH, 



xtea, Compromiss oE 
, 363; consUtutioD •'!. 
in, embargo on, TjU; 

; industrial hcIiuuIh, 
; Uaclure's ^[oiogiunl 

74; Owen coi.iea tu. 

schools, 240; rebcllloTi. 

religious freedom in, 
/ in, 360^76; wcaltli 
■man's clubs, 5. 
tea Geological survey, 
igy. 



<ga in Ohio, 301, 302. 
e (PcimOi community 



T, 316; English Prairie 
lew Harmony built on, 
ip setectfl land on, 14; 
immunity on. 16. 
ley, 7; tertUity of. 15; 

:h' (m.). constitution 
loperative Asaociation 
anned on Owen plan. 






Walker, Francis, 76. 
Walker, Jajn«, 70. 
War. contrary to the social syBtem, 



Warren, Jouah, economic thought, 
314; individualiam, 6; labor ex- 
change, 297 ; " Mathematical 
""'-' — " 300; Modem Times, 
. 302-306; musical 
6; pecuniary affairs 
at New Harmony, 183; printing 
inventjona, 248-300; publica- 
UoDs of, 298, 300, 305; sketch 
of. 294-306; "Time store," 6, 
296, 297, 300: Tuscarawas coun- 
ty (Ohio), viilBgo in, 298; Uto- 
jrio. 301. 

WaBhington, Owen's addresses in, 
69; R. D. Owen's geolo^cal 
collectjon. 317. 

WatUes, James O., Community of 

ithson be- 



Equality 105. 
WayWd, Frofeesor, Sm 

quest, 338. 
W^^th. Amana society'-. , 

ductiun and distribution of. 






_. _ Harmony, 94. 

Webb. Sidney, industrial revolu- 
tion in England. 40. 

Weimar, Count Bcmhard of. See 
Saxe-Weimsr, Duke of. 

West, 177. 

Wheatcroft, 177. 

Whitby, Camilla Wright, Nashoba, 
trustee of, 196. 

Whitby, John. Community of 
Equality lOd. 

Whitby, Richeson, Nashoba, trus- 
tee, of. IM, 196. 

Whittlesy. Charlee, 318. 

Whitwell, Btedman. 131; com- 
munity model, 101; geographi- 
cal nomee, 114,116. 

Whitwetl, Stewart. 113. 
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to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, 
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This work is the result of many years of study and teaching. It is 
first attempt in any language to brin^ together all the best that has 
:n ascertained about the critical period of life which begins with 
>erty in the early teens and ends with maturity in the middle twenties, 
I it is made by the one man whose experience and ability pre-emi- 
itly qualify him for such a task. The work includes a summary of 
author's conclusions after twenty-five years of teaching and study 
m some of the most important themes in Philosophy, Psychology, 
ligion, and Education. 

The nature of the adolescent period is the best guide to education 
in the upper grades of the grammar school through the high school 
I college. Throughout, the statement of scientific facts is followed 
tematically by a consideration of their application to education, pe- 
ogy, and other phases of life. 

Juvenile diseases and crime have each special chapters. The changes 
each sense during this period are taken up. The study of normal 
'chic life is introduced by a chapter describing both typical and excep- 
lal adolescents, drawn from biography, literature, lives of the saints, 
1 other sources. 

The practical applications of some of the conclusions of the scientific 
1 are found in separate chapters on the education of girls, coeduca- 
a and its relations to marriage, fecundity, and family life, as seen by 
tistics in American colleges, with a sketch of an ideal education for 
Is. 

Another chapter treats with some detail and criticism the various 
ids and types of organization for adolescents from plays and games to 
; Y. M« C. A., Epworth League, and other associations devised for 
: young. 

The problem of the Hi^h School, its chief topics and methods, is 
isidered from the standpoint of adolescence, and some very important 
Klifications are urged. It closes with the general consideration of the 
ations of a higher to a lower civilization from this standpoint 
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